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“MALIGNE LAKE alone is worth the trip —world travellers have called it the loveliest 
anywhere. We'll visit the Columbia Icefield, too, for a close-up look at real, live glaciers.” 


*.. JASPER, w thy Canadian Rockies 
— wel Yo CANADIAN NATIONAL" 


“Yes, we’re heading for Canada this year! For Jasper Park Lodge 
in the Canadian Rockies. We'll ride and swim and hike and sun- 
bathe. And, sonny, you'll see bears and deer—maybe a moose.— 
We'll take our cameras with us and we'll all have fun!” 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL’S cross-Canada train, the Continental Limited skirts 
Mount Robson, Canadian Rockies highest peak. Through sleepers, 
Jasper and Vancouver to and from Montreal, Toronto and St. Paul. JASPER SCENERY is superb. On the fairway, or riding along the 
Minn. To California and anywhere West, to New York and anywhere “Sawdust Trail”, or lounging by the heated outdoor pool, you just 
East, go Canadian National, largest transportation system in America. have to look to see breathtaking beauty all around you. 


U.S. CITIZENS need no passport.—For information about rail 


travel anywhere in Canada, consult Canadian National. Offices ' 
at: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas 

City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- we 
burgh, Portland, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Wash- 


ington, D.C. ... Montreal, Canada, THE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 
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tine, “THE INSTRUCTOR." Do it now! 
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het Get reequatuted 

Here's a grand offer, designed to help you get acquainted with 
@ growing and already famous line — The Instructor Aids to 
Better Teaching. The best way we know to introduce you to the 
Aids is to put one of them in your hands—one that you yourself 


have chosen—so that you may examine it and keep it for class- 
toom use with your pupils. 


lo Waiting -mmediate Delivery! 

As a friendly, get-acquainted gesture, we've set aside a special 
supply of these new and much-in-demand Aids. They're ready 
and waiting NOW—waiting for your INSTRUCTOR subscription 
to be received. You can have the magazine begin with the next 
issue or in September, as you desire. In either case, the Aid you 
choose will be sent at once. 


MAIL US THIS HANDY ORDER FORM TODAY --- 
YOUR FREE AID WILL BE MAILED AT ONCE 


The Complete 
TEACHERS’ Wagazcne 


When you order THE INSTRUCTOR, you 
are not ordering just another magazine 


[] Charge it. 


for teachers—you are ordering the out- 7] Beek of the Cirens 
standing magazine in the elementary 
field, the Complete Teachers’ Magazine. 
Between its covers you will find all the 
material you need for daily classroom 
use. You get the fruits of experience of 


leading teachers across the country— 
Name 





OF ONE OF THESE AIDS 


| At NO COST—In this SPECIAL 
“GET. ACQUAINTED” OFFER 


These fine teaching aids sell regularly at $1.00 each. But now you can have 
‘any one of the six absolutely without charge (and postage paid). Just select 


the title when you send us your order for America's favorite teaching maga- 











I. Book of the Circus. A popular 
book on a pépular subject. Twenty- 
four pages, printed in hectograph ink, 
picture in outline thestraditional fea- 
tures of theskig show, from Clown to 
Cowboy. Excellent material for the 


primary grades. 


J. Hectograph and Craft Book. Use- 
ful at each elementary-grade level. 
Sixteen pages dealing with such crafts 
as spatter and finger painting, clay 
modeling, papier-mache, and other 
projects. Thirty-two pages of designs 
printed in hectograph ink. 


3. Old World Maps. A brand-new 
book of 48 maps, printed in hecto- 
graph ink, featuring Europe, Asia, and 
Australia. On each map is a set of 
symbols which pupils may use to show 
the location of products, seas, rivers, 
mountains, and so forth. 


Or [) Old World Maps 






































4. Our Bird Neighbors. A book on 


twenty-four of the more familiar North 


American birds, presented in full-color 
pictures showing proper markings and 
characteristics. Authentic information 
on each bird in story form. Large out- 
line drawings, printed in hectograph 
ink, complete the study material. 


De Book of Farm Animals. Twenty- 
four attractive pages filled with out- 
line drawings of farm animals and farm 
scenes. Your pupils will find the draw- 
ings highly interesting, and you will 
discover that they may be used alto 
to motivate study in related subjects. 


G6. Program Selections. There are 46 
plays for auditorium or classroom pres- 
entation, 24 pages of music, and 20 
pages of recitations in this book of 
Program material. Drawings and photo- 
graphs give ideas for costuming. 
Contents. are cross-indexed for easy 
reference to titles, occasion, and use. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Please enter my order for THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine to begin with the... issue, for: 
[] ONE YEAR $4.00 - - - - - - = = [Fj 2 YEARS $7.00 
| will pay 30 days after the subscription starts. 
Or [) Enclosed find payment in full as indicated 
Alse send, at once, WITHOUT COST TO ME, the Teaching Aid which | have checked elie 
Or [)] Farm Animals 
Or [) Hectograph and Craft Book Or [| Our Bird Neighbors Or [| Program Selections 


With this order you may purchase ADDITIONAL ITEMS from the above wl 
at 80¢ per copy. Please remit cash with order on these additional items. 


[] | have checked... additional items and am remitting in cash for them as indicated here $.. 


Total amount sent herewith $...... 





those who have tested and proved what 
they recommend—offering a rich variety 


Os | 


of sound teaching suggestions. 





NES PES, SES OE ETE LER LENSE en oP eee State... 
This Order Form Not Good After June 15, 1948. 
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4 But this was no danni: grep to pay 
lip-service as the price of freedom. These 
were strong-willed men of principle, men whose 
spirits could not be broken by mere physical 
oppression. Sympathetic European nations, 
knowing the economic and cultural worth of 
this group, offered them haven, home, and 
citizenship. But it was of America they dreamed. 
And while a comparatively small group came, 
their gifts to our nation were great. 


7 Though many came to this country empty 
handed, this was no indigent group. With 
their native thrift and enterprise, their imagi- 
nations, and trained minds, they quickly re- 
couped their forrunes and began to make their 
influence felt throughout the land. By the time 
of the revolution they had contributed more 
men of ability, more capacity and culture than 
any other group of similar size. From such a 

came the Faneuils, Paul Revere, John 
Jay, the Bowdoins, the Bayards, and Dupres. 


From France came also one of the most 

gifted peoples ever to mingle with our 
blood stream. Since the time of Francis II the 
Huguenots had prospered, enjoying greag eco- 
nomic, political, and religious freedom under 
the Edict of Nantes. An influential bloc, these 
people had always been notable for enterprise. 
They were progressive farmers, excellent mer- 
chants, and their ships controlled the foreign 
trade of the kingdom. Inventive and indus- 
trious, they excelled in textiles, iron works, 
tanneries, and paper mills. 


5 neon the earliest to arrive was Pierre 
Minuet, the first settler in Manhattan, and 
the man who bought the island from the Indians. 
Others who followed soon mingled with the 
Dutch, but a distinctly French colony was con- 
centrated at New Rochelle. Despite Puritan op- 
position, the Huguenots came to New England, 
and though their gayety was eyed askance, they 
finally succeeded in establishing themselves. 


To the i gg salle character of the 

country the French added a lightness and 
gayety, a refinement characteristic of their tem- 
perament. French physicians and scholars were 
prominent. French military tactics helped win 
the revolution. French engineers had a marked 
influence on the building of the nation. Then 
along came the graceful attributes in which the 
French excelled—language, fabrics and fashions, 
dancing, hairdressing, mirrors, operas, and balls. 
But perhaps nowhere did they have so pro- 
atl Up ive 4 on tee dentin 


Acting on the advice of his ministers, who 

wanted to force them back into the state 
church, Louis XIV began gradually to suppress 
these people. First to go were their schools. 
Then their churches were torn down and their 
pastors unfrocked. Their business and profes- 
sional rights were withdrawn, and the dread 
Dragonnades were quartered in their homes. 
At last the King revoked the Edict of Nantes, 
and all hope of any life in France was gone. 
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4 But it was in the south, around Charleston, 
that their culture reached its full bloom. 
Here they established many of the great plan- 
tations that became the pride of the country- 
side. Rice, indigo, and cotton formed the basis 
of their wealth, and to each of these crops they 
applied their inventive genius, developing im- 
provements that reaped fortunes. They became 
merchants and bankers, established schools, 
newspapers, and publishing houses. Their homes 
revealed a wealth of culture not equalled else- 
where in the south. 







































































To the simple pioneer palate new subtleties 
9 were inerOduced: fruit ices, feadues, toma- 


toes, cri salads, and green vegetables. Soups 
grew ipfinitely varied, and sweet oil @ookery 
became popular. All this encouraged ‘better 
cogking practicessresuiting ‘in d im- 
provement of eating habits. A- mirror 
of the ’s taste, HY J. Heinz " Compaliy 
now includes'tany f these dishes among the 
famous ag The range of Heinz Condensed 
édhoes ou perce for a varied and 
y first course. Heinz Vinegars are created 
o-enhanee téday’s much-approved salads. And 
re y Heinz Tomato Products are proof of 
a nation-wide fondness for this native fog. Our 
cuisiné today-has become a ae of all 
our ne es, and, as the Dream 
has inspired Ws me one | 
this mingling of Backgro 
colorful, diverse, but united whole. 


HEINZ COMPANY 67) 
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EASIER- 


TO-APPLY LIQUID 


ALM 


PYRINATE 


KILLS HEAD LICE AND 
THEIR EGGS...ON CONTACT! 


THE EMBARRASSING PROBLEM of head lice in the class room 
is speedily and safely solved with this scientifically devel- 
oped product. Just a note to the child’s parents, recommend- 
ing Liquid A-200 Pyrinate, eliminates the danger of infes- 


tation spreading among other pupils. 
Teachers specify A-200 for these reasons: 


A. A-200 has proved to be a sure-fire, fast killer of lice... 
at the same time being NON-POISONOUS, NON-IRRITATING, 
and leaving no TELL-TALE opoR! 


B. A-200 is EASY TO USE. It has several distinct advantages 
»»+mo greasy salve to stain clothing, quickly applied, eas- 
ily removed... and one application usually is sufficient, 


A-200 is especially recommended for children. 


€. ONE trial convinces parents ... they are unlikely to re- 
turn to old-fashioned, irritating, perhaps dangerous, less 


effective remedies. 


At All Drugstores... only 79¢ 


One of the 225 McKesson & Robbins products 
made for your health and comfort. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INCORPORATED | 


BRIDGEPORT 9, CONN. 
Famous for quatily bance 4832 
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Prevent Forest Fires ’ 


ANNOUNCER: (4 la quiz type) And 
now, the sixty-four-dollar question 
for our three contestants. Listen 
carefully—What causes most forest 
fires? 

WOMAN: 
tion! 

ANNOUNCER; Wrong! Next. 

MAN: [4d say arson. 

ANNOUNCER: Wrong! Next. 

Boy: Lightning! 

ANNOUNCER: Not one of our con- 
testants answered the sixty-four-dol- 
lar question correctly, Ninety per 
cent—nine out of every ten forest 
fires are caused by careless people like 
you and me. We alone—you and I 
—can prevent forest fires! 


Spontaneous combus- 


Remember -Only you can 


PREVENT FOREST FIRES 





Remember- Only oe an 
PREVENT FOREST FIRES! 





The foregoing skit is one of sey. 
eral brief radio-type sketches includ. 
ed in a booklet prepared by the US, 
Forest Service in co-operation with 
the Advertising Council, Inc. This 
booklet entitled “Voice of the Forest” 
can be obtained from your state For. 
ester, your state Commissioner of 
Conservation, your local chapter of 
the American Red Cross, or from §- 
any regional office of the U.S. Forest 
Service, Posters, bookmarks, blotters, | 
and sticker seals are also available eee 
from these sources to help you cam- 
paign against wasteful forest fires, 
Teachers, don’t miss the opportunity 
to teach your pupils that “only you 
can prevent forest fires.” 


Remember -Only you can 


PREVENT FOREST FIRES 


CopYmiant 190 
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As advertised in the Journal of the American Medical A 
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The D ° of 7-Up are proudly stated on the back of every bottle—“*Contains carbonated water, 
sugar, citric acid, lithia and soda citrates, Flavor derived from lemon and lime oils.” 


COPYRIGHT 196 BY THE SEVEN-UP COMPANY 
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Colorade Rockies 


The University of Colorado, located in the 
foothills of the Rockies, a mile above sea 
level and in sight of perpetual snow, has 
a superior environment for effective 
summer study. Unsurpassed climate and 
recreational advantages are combined 
with excellent faculty, libraries, labora- 
tories, and buildings. New permanent 
housing facilities are now available. 


Two Five-Week Terms 





June 21 to July 23 
July 26 to August 27 


Graduate and undergraduate courses are 
ofiered in Anthropology, Art, Biology, 
Business, Chemistry, Classics, Economics, 
Education, Engineering, English and 
Speech, Geography, Geology, History, 
Home Economics, Jourgalism, Library 
Science, Law, Mathematics, Modern 
Languages, Music, Nursing, Pharmacy, 
Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, 
Political Science, Psychology, Sociology. 


Special features include teacher educa- 
tion workshops, language houses, creative 
arts program, and conferences. 


_, UNIVERSITY 
TP. COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


x complete information, write to 

DIRECTOR OF SUMMER QUARTER 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo., Dept. T 
pa ecscsdenctshpceinbibceeaeseaieniliniennceiantenibencceictit 
St. and No.. 
City and State... a 
Early Application for Adnissien | is s Advised 











APPLICATION ¢ 7.00 
29'pHotos  $1'¥ 


Finest real photo copies, size 24x 3", 
* double weight, silk (not glossy) finish. 
Made from any photo or print. Money 
returned if not satisfied. Original 
returned unharmed. Prompt service, 


OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. 








TEACHERS, ATTENTION 


QUALIFY FOR DEGREE ” 


“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 
IN SPARE TIME 
-+- START NOW 





@ The only HOME STUDY music school offeri 
all courses leading to degree, Bachelor of Music, of- 
fers YOU the opportunity to maké important = 
vancement in the musical arts. Check courses 
which interested and mail coupon for FREE Sam. 
PLE ILLUSTRATED LESSON AND BOOKLET. 
0 Piano © Normal Piano — Pub. School Music— 
Adv, © Choral Conducting © Ear Training & Sight 
Singing © Voice © History & Analysis of Music 
— Harmony 0 Arranging 0 Adv. Composition 
() Violin © Cornet (£) Trumpet—Adv. ( Clarinet 
() Saxophone ( Guitar £2 Mandolin 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. E7, 28 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4 








City...... 
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TO OUR 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Tre Instructor has always been 
a friend to whom a teacher could go 
for help and advice and with whom 
she could share her teaching experi- 
ences. Many teachers, upon complet- 
ing a successful piece of work in the 
classroom, submit a description of it 
to THe Instructor. Perhaps you 
would like to do so, but don’t know 
exactly how to go about it. Here are 
a number of points to keep in mind. 


How to Suspmir MATERIAL 
To THe INsTRUCTOR 


A manuscript should be typewrit- 
ten double-spaced on plain white pa- 
per, 84%” x 11”, on one side only. 
A carbon copy of each manuscript 
should be retained by the author. 

Put your name and address on the 
first page. (A woman should indi- 
cate whether she is Miss or Mrs., and 
use her own given name.) State 
your teaching position, including the 
grade or subject you teach, and the 
name and location of the school. 
Add the number of words in your 
manuscript if it is an article, a unit, 
a story, or a play. 

If you used research material in 
preparing your manuscript, give the 
exact sources of your information. 

If you have photographs, or sam- 
ples of work done by the pupils, send 
them with your manuscript, protect- 
ed by stiff cardboard. Be sure that 
your name andyaddress are on the 
back of each item. 

Submit all seasonal manuscripts at 
least five months in advance of the 
month for which the material is suit- 
able (by May first for the October 
issue, for example). 

Address your contribution to THE 
INstRucToR, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y., and mail with post- 
age fully prepaid. Enclose an ad- 
dressed envelope bearing sufficient 
postage for the return of your manu- 
script in Case it is not accepted. 

Before submitting contributions to 
“Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,” 
“Specially for Girls and Boys,” and 
“Let’s Laugh,” refer to specific di- 
rections given in those departments. 

Obviously, the bulk of our mate- 
rial is contributed by persons in the 
educational field. We welcome songs, 
stories, and plays from other sources, 
however, if they are suitable for use 
in elementary schools. We are not 
purchasing original verse at present. 


Tue Eprror’s Swe or Ir 


A manuscript should never be in 
the hands of more than one editor at 
a time. If an author wishes to send 
his manuscript to a second editor, he 
should write to the first editor to in- 
quire whether his manuscript is being 
considered for immediate publication. 
He should state that, if it is not, he 
wishes to have it returned. He should 
then wait for a reply before submit- 
ting a copy elsewhere. 

We pay for all material we use, 
but cannot, of course, quote prices 
nor promise acceptance before we 
have examined the material. 

It is impossible for us to comment 
upon the contributions we receive, 
but each one is carefully considered. 
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Every child should the great paintings of the world, 


‘The Pere Pictures 


are so inexpensive that every child can have a collection of hy 
very own. 


Used by teachers for the past fifty years as aids in teaching 

art, history, geography, etc 

ONE CENT size, 3 x 3%. TWO UENT size, 5% x4 
TEN CENT size, 10 x 12. 


Suggestion: Send 60 cents TODAY for a set of 30 pictures, each 5% x 8, selected especially fo 
children ; or 30 art subjects. You will like them. 





A Helping Hand 


For Spring Bird Study—a set of 25 common birds, in colors, each 7 x 9, with a brief description ¢ 
each, for $1.00. 
Large CATALOGUE with 1600 small illustrations in it, and sample pictures, for 25 cents, 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, BOX 13, MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTs 
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Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York 7, N.Y. 














Depay! 


UNIVERSITY 
=. 





SUMMER 


FOR TEACHERS --- JUNE 28 to AUGUST 2 


A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation | 
service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap- | 


or in s 
Chicago proved methods of presentation. 
itable study with Chicago's many advantages. 
(Fully Accredited) 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. 1, 64 E. Lake St., 


SCHOOL 








While in Chicago you can combine prof. | 
(Bulletin upon request.) | 


Chicago 1, lil, | 














Colleges, Secondary and 
Elementary Schools. Good 
candidates in demand. Send 
for information. Member 








Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave., 


HOME OFFICE: “ 
New York City + Hyde 
a ao a Building, Spokane, Wash. 





A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 63 YEARS 





N.A.T. A. Corresponding 











g)-25 APPLICATION $4.2 


Genuine Moen - Tone, Nationally 
Known, Perfect Copies, size 2'x3\, 
Send good head and_ shoulder 


photo. Original returned unharmed, 
Prompt service. Superior Quality 
since 1898, 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
Box 867-0, La Crosse, Wis. 





a 
ROCKY 97 TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


410 U.S. Nat Bann BLOG DENVER. COLO 





TEACHERS COME WEST- 
1000’s of teachers and supervisors needed for entire West, 
including Calif., Wash., Ore. Highest Salaries, 
celled Service. 
cessful in West. 


Unex- 
FREE ENROLLMENT. Largest, Most Sue- 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mer. M—NATA. 





We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
332 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Specialize in New York State 


Traveling Representative 


Member National Ass’n of Teachers Agencies 


Established 1874 





TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Everyone knows how great is the need for 
teachers in every classification of education. 
Each executive in order to help the students in bis 
charge is seeking opportunity to give advancement tw 
teachers. Through our offices so many outstanding op- 
portunities are presented to teachers and administre 
tors. Our service is nation wide. Member N.A.T.A. 





TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Mont. 
Member N. A.T. A. 


33 years’ superior placement service 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 


Extreme teacher shortage continues in all departments. 
Unlimited opportunities throughout the West. 
now for 1948 vacancies. 


Enroll 
FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 











Suffolk Teachers’ Bureau 


Resecoe C. Craft, Proprietor 
Formerly District Superintendent of Schools 
PORT JEFFERSON, N. Y. 
Recommends to Positions Everywhere 
Especially Long Islan 
“Appreciate your help in securing Teachers.” 
—Supv. Prin. 























Application Photos 
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BUTONE PHOTO 
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CLARK - BREWER (ene eae SOE, |RSS 


CHICAGO 4, Lyon & Healy Building, 
Grade Teachers Wanted 





ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates. 


Also Normal Grits d 
rm Get ue | Supervisory positions. 





PAUL YATES © “soo, 


Extablished 1906 





TEACHERS AGENCY 
East, West, North, South! There are no better schools in the 
U.S.A. than those with which we work. 
25 East Jackson Bivd. - 


Member N.A.T.A. 
Chicago, Illinois 





* VAGANGIES Fresst*s 


Euesient cogertes t. e —} 
and" administrators = AY All Fields — from 


* TEACHERS" REGISTRY ” “EXCHANGE, Inc. * 


* |The Springfield Teachers’ Agency 


Robert S. Macdowall, B.S. in Ed., M. Ed. , Manager 


**The Right Teacher for the Right Place’’ 
1570 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 





TEACHERS, NOTICE! 


And excellent salaries and [poet o—e to the Sunshine States. 
We cover the entire E 


* SOUTHWEST TEACHERS? "AGENCY, Albuquerque. N.™.- 


EE ENROLLMENT. 





Boulder, Colo. The test teacher placement b in the 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, West. We work the West fully, We will make 50 epeitihtion pie- 


tures from original for i. 50 sent with vour enrollment. Send stamp for free enrollment. Once a member slways « membet- 
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LET’S LAUGH 


The bright remarks that childrem make 
gre a source of pleasure to all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
jo us, and, if it is published, we will 
pay you one dollar. All items should 
be typed or written in ink. Be sure to 
agn your own first name. Mail all 
items to: Let’s Laugh Department, 
Tue INstructor, Dansville, N.Y. Con- 
tributions for this column cannot be 
acknowledged nor can they be returned 
if we are unable to use them. 


The children in our school were 
working on the annual May festival. 
After wearing long blue jeans all win- 
ter, the little boys in the first_grade 
eyed with distaste the Peter Pan suits 
they were expected to wear. Finally 
one little fellow turned to me and 
said, “Now look here, Teacher, don’t 
think you are going to get me to wear 
those short-sleeved pants.” 

Marz ASKEW 
Van Buren, Arkansas 


A very fuzzy brown caterpillar 
was creeping across the path in front 
of small Jan. “Look! A pussy wil- 
low!” he exclaimed excitedly. 

Juia Simmons 
West Chazy, New York 


Virginia started home one night 
without her reader. Louise said to 
me, “That girl would never take her 
books home if I didn’t memorize her.” 

AMELIA MoopiE 
New Straitsville, Ohio 


The little son of a local storekeeper 
recently entered my kindergarten. 
The first day, after an hour or so had 
passed, he came up to me and asked, 
“How long do you keep open any- 
way?” 

FLORENCE HOWLETT 
Bruce Crossing, Michigan 


In the first grade we were talking 
about fruit’s decaying. I said, “If 
your daddy should bring in a bushel 
of apples, set them down in a room, 
and leave them there for a long time, 
what would happen to them?” 

Corene answered, “I'd eat ’em up!” 

MazieE Cox REaD 
Cushing, Oklahoma 


There are many laughs in teaching, 
especially at test time. For exam- 
ple, the question, “What is a bay?” 
brought this answer: “A bay is a 
peninsula turned inside out.” 

Marie Lowe 
Tumwater, Washington 


“T don’t want my milk, Mother,” 
said Madge. “It’s too hot.” 

“But I just took it out of the re- 
frigerator, where I had it in a glass 
for you,” said Mother. 

“Tt is hot,” insisted Madge. “Why, 
the glass is even perspiring.” 

MaBeEt C. OLSON 
Portland, Oregon 


I was teaching elementary etiquette 
and asked, “If you accidentally bump 
into someone, what should you say?” 
Quickly Jean raised her hand and re- 
plied, “You should say, ‘Oh-oh.’ ” 

Datsy JENNEY CLAY 
Racine, Wisconsin 


(Continued on page 9) 
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TEACHERS 


WANTED 
TO REPRESENT 





THE WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


THIS 
SUMMER 


GUARANTEED INCOME 


WRITE AT ONCE TO 


H. E. REDDING, Personnel Director 
THE QUARRIE CORPORATION 


35 East Wacker Drive -- Chicago 1, Illinois 
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HISTORICAL PRINTS 
FROM THE FAMOUS 
JOSEPH BOGGS BEALE 
COLLECTION 


PORTFOLIO BOOK containing 48 
inspiring prints (97% x 1112) inches) 
of famous American historical scenes. 
Yours for 150 wrappers from Fleer’s 
Dubbie Bubble gum—have your stu- 
dents bring them to you! 


SEATWORK BOOK 4 x 6% inches, 
each containing smaller reproductions 
of 48 entirely different prints. Pack- 
age of 35 books will be sent you for 
150 Dubble Bubble wrappers. 


@ Be sure to send outside wrappe:s only, speci- 
fying which books are desired. And remember 
—this material is FREE only to teachers. }or 
full details on a special combination offer, and 
bulletia board helps, mail coupon today. 


USE THIS COUPON 





i Frank H. Fleer Corp. (School Dept.) 
l 10th & Somerville, Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


I Please send me full details and the helpful bul- 
letin board notice that makes the collection of 
Fleer Dubble Bubble wrappers an easy matter. 


Name of Teacher. 
Name of School 
Street Address 


City . State 


Send outside wrapper of either 
style of Fleer’s Dubble Bubble Gum. 


‘ 
1 
i 
i 
| 
! 
i 
i 
! 
! 
L 


| FREE 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


Summer Sesedone 


FOR TEACHERS 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
ection of graduate and undergraduate 
pap ty ummer Sessions... making 
lar University facilities available 
- teachers, school principals and super- 
intendents. if you require courses for 
certification, or if you are a candidate for 
a degree, you will find that the Temple 
er Sessions are ideally suited to 
your needs. And apart from its educa- 
tional advantages, the University—and 
the city of Philadelphia and environs— 
offer many cultural and recreational op- 
rtunities. You'll enjoy spending a 
mmer in Philadelphia. 


x Regular Sessions, June 28 to Aug. 6 * 
Post-Sessions, Aug. 9 to Sept. 17 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Write for the Temple University Bulletin 1 
lists the courses to be offered ape go the 1948 Sum- 


mer Sessions. Address Office of the Registrar, 
Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue, 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 











VERMONT 


Summer Session—july 7—Aug. 14 








Director, Summer Session 





Stady in Vermont's lake-and-mountain coun- 
try. Courses | dary 


Teache ° 
Vermont Writers, Guidance and 
Professional Relations. Write to: 





Burlington, Vermont 
= On-Lake-Champiain 
WEEKLY NEWS TEST for Classroom Use 


An authentic, time-saving, teaching and evaluating device at 
nominal cost. Write for tree samoies to THE UIN COMPANY, 
Or. Morres Gall, Directer, 331 Madison Ave., New York City 17. 
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HOW TO USE THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 





Page THESE costume designs, re- 
3@° lated to real-life situations, of- 
fer definite points to help in teaching 
design. This page should be useful 
to many children. 

Some child who works on designs 
inspired by this page may find the in- 
centive he needs to become one of our 
leading fashion designers. 

Some girls may become interested 
in making their own clothes, using 
their own designs. 

Pages HERE are three pages of pa- 
and 44 Pet cutting. Although paints 
and clay in many schools are 
used in place of paper cutting, there 
are still many schools which rely on 
this medium for part of their art 
work. Page 37 shows a standard easy 
enough for a child in the beginning 
months of first grade. Except for 
the windows in the house, no tiny 
pieces are used. It is very important 
that teachers discourage children 
from trying to cut and paste tiny 
pieces of paper. It takes too much 
time and children can do much freer 
work when they cut larger pieces. 

It might be wise for the teacher to 
give the children the circles needed in 
making the pansies on page 39. There 
is very little educational value in 
having children cut small circles. 

After the children have made pan- 
sies, give them circles of many sizes 
and colors. Some will make designs 
like tinker toys. A few will make 
imaginary flowers, using small cir- 
cles for the centers, larger circles for 
petals, and green ones for leaves. 

Some may use yellow circles to 
make little chickens, adding their 
bills and feet with crayons. Others 
will make cherries and bunches of 
grapes. It cannot be said too often 
that children should not spend many 
hours pasting little pieces of paper. 
A little of it is all right for a differ- 
ent experience but children can ex- 
press themselves better with crayons. 

Some children seeing the basket on 
page 39 will decide to make a basket 
of fruit instead of flowers. Children 
should be encouraged to draw their 
baskets in original shapes. If chil- 
dren paint signs for their school, the 
figures in the calendar will furnish 
excellent examples for printing with 
a brush. 

The wax paper coaster at the top 
of page 44 will fascinate children in 
middle and upper grades. They will 
like seeing the design between the 
pieces of transparent paper. Some 
will use this idea to make elaborate 
place mats for parties. 

Cutting a basket by folding the 
paper will help children in problems 
they initiate themselves. 


Page WHEN children make pencil 
38 sketches to put in their social- 
studies books we find that very soft 
pencils work best. Children have a 
tendency to draw lines so light that 
the results look washed out. It is 
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JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 


University of Chicago 


a problem to get them to press hard 
enough to make the lines dark. 
When a soft pencil is used, the lines 
become dark without pressing. Chil- 
dren in grades five and six enjoy 
using carbon, charcoal, and many 
different kinds of pencils. 

The wise teacher very definitely 
encourages all children to do some 
pencil sketching. She shows them 
how to draw animals, people, and all 
sorts of things. Some children do 
not become interested until they are 
taught how to draw a few things. 

Small pencil work should be alter- 
nated with big free painting on large 
pieces of paper so that children get a 
variety of experiences. 


Page AFTER looking at these foun- 

tains, children may want to 
paint pictures with fountains of dif- 
ferent designs, some with water com- 
ing out of the mouths of fishes, or 
mermaids holding vases from which 
water is poured. Some will paint lit- 
tle children jumping for joy around 
a fountain. 

When children learn to make night 
scenes like the lower left one on this 
page, they have had an experience 
which will help them later in many 
ways. They may be studying trans- 
portation and want to paint different 
kinds of bridges at night with lighted 
tugboats near by. 

Children who look at the lower 
right picture on this page may be in- 
spired to paint Memorial Day scenes. 
City districts with flagpoles coming 
out of some buildings and children 
marching on the street, are favorite 
subjects with children. 


Page CHILDREN like to make in- 
itials but often they do not 
arrange them in attractive designs. 
They will enjoy experimenting with 
these and other letters. The flowers 
will make the design more interesting. 
The author mentions that not too 
many colors should be used. Chil- 
dren learn design best when they re- 
strict themselves to one or two colors. 
The pattern is more prominent then. 
If they feel handicapped when using 
two colors, a third or even a fourth 
may be added but when they use six 
or more colors, they lose the design. 


Page THIS 


a sponge-painting  tech- 


nique will appeal to children. 
Every technique they learn is useful 
at a future date when they are ex- 
perimenting with their own projects. 
Such techniques as this encourage 
the less talented children who can’t 
design or draw well. Definite help 
gives them the chance to succeed. 


Page HERE is a page which will 
© help children to’ make things at 
home. As children look at the 
needlebooks made by other children, 
a discussion of color schemes or de- 
signs they like most will teach them 
to evaluate and be more observing. 








Meme te: 
(_] Superintendent 
[J Principal 
LI Supervisor 
[|] TEACHER 


From: F. A. Owen Publishing Co, 


Name 


School 


Street or R.D. 


Post Office 
& Zone 


MAIL US THE ABOVE 
COUPON AND WE WILL 
SEND YOU AT ONCE 


FREE! 


Our New Catalogue: 
THE INSTRUCTOR 


te 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Dansville, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


Members of teaching profession are offered 
interesting, dignified, lucrative occupation 
for summer months in connection with ser- 
vice to the hard of hearing. World’s first 
and oldest maker of electrical hearing aids 
has several summertime openings available 
among its contact personnel. Full training 





course, uhusual opportunity for substantial 
earnings. For full details, write Mr. Bates 


ACOUSTICON cet rinn ave. new vork 19, 0. 
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,° Dept. 21 Duluth 5, Minn. 


ADOPTION LAW 


Covers the law in a8 states ONLY $1 


This new book ape a child. he 
see eee See 
book will be sent postpaid. 


tT CEANA a Dept. 193, 
115 West 42nd Street York 16, N. Y. 
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After playing a very active game 
on a nice spring day, some of the 
fourth-grade children were complain- 
ing about being too warm. One girl 
wanted to show that she was satisfied 
with the temperature in the room, so 
she said, “I’m not too hot or too coid. 
I'm middle-sized!” 

EpyTHE W. MARSHALL 
Watkinsville, Georgia 


As we were coming home from 
school yesterday afternoon, I asked a 
first-grade pupil, “Don’t you have on 
a new dress?” 

“Oh, no!” came the quick reply. 
“Mama made it.” 

Mary L. Morrison 
Willis Creek, Kentucky 


“Can you define impatience?” I 
inquired of one of my pupils. 
“It is waiting for something in a 
hurry,” Joyce explained. 
LuctLLe EVERLY 
Omaha, Nebraska 


I was checking the children’s per- 
manent record cards. There had been 
some misunderstanding about one 
child’s family. 

“Phyllis, do you -have a brother?” 
I asked again. . 

“No, I don’t,” she said. 

Looking at her card, I persisted, 
“But it says here that you have!” 

“Well,” said Phyllis, “but he’s 
married!” 

EvizaBETH A. HANSON 
Midwest, Wyoming 


LET’S LAUGH 


(Continued from page 7) 


When a six-year-old was asked a 
new word in her lesson, she looked 
up at the teacher and said,. “Let’s 
play skipping.” 

“What do you mean by skipping?” 
the teacher asked. 

“Let’s skip all the words we don’t 
know,” was the reply. 

Lora JOHNSON 
Newsome, Texas 


James, a small boy visiting on the 
farm, was watching his uncle put 
the harness on the horses. He said, 
“Uncle John, may I put on the 
horses’ suspenders tomorrow?” 

Mary BERTILLE 
Hammond, Indiana 


Robert, a pupil in first grade, was 
asked how he liked his teacher. “She 
is a good teacher!” he replied. Then 
he added a little sadly, “But she isn’t 
good enough to teach me how to 
read.” 

RuTH MILLER 
Napa, California 


One of the pupils in my class in 

a rural school had brought in two 
stick insects, one a bright green and 
the other a gray-brown. I asked the 
children if anyone could tell me why 
there was a difference in color. There 
was a moment or two of thoughtful 
silence; then John, an alert six-year- 
old, said, “I guess the green one isn’t 
ripe yet.” 

ANNE P., Liston 

New Plymouth, New Zealand 









BOARDS OF EDUCATION! 7 _ 





No fuss — no mess 
with Feather-Mark 
BROAD LINE, the 
perfect drawing in- 
strument. Same point 
writes instant dry lines 
of varied widths. You 
can depend on it always 
for quick, workmanlike 
osters, flash cards, 
rawings, charts, graphs 
and 1001 other class- 
room uses. 

This aluminum, precis- 
ion-made, feather-light 
marking pen dries as it 
writes — it’s indelible and 
smudgeproof on paper, 

wood, glass, leather, plastics, 

cloth, cellophane. Feather- 

Mark BRO LINE, with its 
leak-proof barrel, is practi- 
cally made to order for class 
room use. 








ORDER NOW! 








only *900 


with kit sized bottle 
of Feather-Mark Ink. 











PACKARD PAPER & TWINE CO. 


6 to 23 pens — $1.75 ea. 
24 to 143 pens — $1.50 ea. 
144 pens and over — $1.25 ea. 


‘ 





FEATHER-MARK INK 
“Dries as you write.” 
In black © blue © green red 


2 oz. 35¢ —8 o7. $1.25 
16 oz. $2.25 
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THE HUMAN BODY 
(8-Unit Series) 


ons (a.lind how indoy ore \aft 


. .. Whatever 
you call them, 

they’re EDUCATIONALLY EXCELLENT 
when produced by EBFitms! 


USING NUMBERS 
(16-Unit Series) 


We call these Encyclopaedia Britannica teaching tools “Slide- 
films.” The name is not important. What és ,---——~ 


Sn ame ema ee 


important is that they make teaching more effective. 
EBF Slidefilms bring vital knowledge to the class- 
room, and capture the imagination of eager 
young minds while they do it. They present 





authentic facts quickly, absorbingly . . . make it 


REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE U.S. 
(6-Unit Series) 


easier for teachers to teach, even in today’s crowded 
classrooms. And, they help youngsters learn more 
and remember more of what they learn. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Slidefilms are 
the product of 19 years’ experience in producing 
famous EBFilms for the classroom. All the knowl- 
edge, painstaking research, and technical skill 
which have made EBFilms outstanding, go into 
the making of EBF Slidefilms. See: 
for yourself how effective they can 
be in your own classroom . . . and 
how simple they are to use. Write 
now for full details of our free 10- 
day approval plan! 





CHILDREN OF MANY LANDS 
(8-Unit Series) 













le it 
ANIMAL FRIENDS 
(8-Unit Series) 











150 8%x5% LETTERHEADS 
100 ENVELOPES TO MATCH 
8 Neatly printed with your 

Name, Address, City 4 
BAFINE LAID WATERMARKED WHITE 

BOND PAPER®*A PLEASURE TOUSE POST PAID 
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| Ze PENCIL SUPPLY 
Window Picture 
Blackboard Border 


O43 PENN « ITY 2¢MO. 
Iwant every LOWER grade pane, Saey Catan at Home Many Finish in 2 Years 


TEACHER-PLANS, so will send any ONE of the above listed Paden leg Sel Tg Ey gl rt 
for H, &. a already 
Free 


projects FREE. Just send your name and address. Certs suppiiog, Dstonm ewrerog Crea 


If you would like all three projects enclose 10c. 











ANN MARIE, Dept. 802, 5932 Newburg Avenue, Chicago 31 American School, Dept. HS23, Drexel at SSth. Chicago 37 
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THE PENCIL OF TOMORROW 


With a Norma pencil, you write 
in any of 4 colors—switch from 
color to color instantly. What a 
boon when you're correcting pa- 
pers, preparing charts, teaching 
science, statistics, or drawing. 
Just a flick of your thumb puts a 
black, red, blue, or green lead 
at your fingertips. Flick-flick . . . 
and colors switch. You'll speed 
your work—reduce errors. 


$4.50 up 


Equipped with eraser and reserve of 
standard Norma leads. Additional 
Notma leads available everywhere. 
Uncenditionally guaranteed for me- 
chanical perfection. 


At stationers, department stores, artists’ 
supply stores, and jewelers everywhere, or 
write for name of neoréest dealer. 


NORMA PENCIL CORP. 
137 WEST {4th ST. 
NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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Teaching the Handicapped Child 
in Ais Home 


MAUDE M. NELSEN 


A s A rural teacher in Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and Montana, I 
have had occasion, over a long period 
of time, to help many children who 
neéded to do schoolwork in the home. 
When I began teaching the handi- 
capped I merely tried to keep the 
child learning something so that he 
would not get too far behind his 
grade. I still employ ordinary school 
practices in teaching a child who has 
to be away from school only tempo- 
rarily, but for the long-term invalid I 
have evolved a set of practices which, 
I have found, produce good results. 
Since there are many handicapped 
children in districts where they can- 
not be reached except by the local 
teacher, who, like myself, often has 
had no special training for such a 
task, I decided to set down some of 
my findings to help these teachers. 

Of course, the first step is to have 
a child examined mentally and physi- 
cally. In Oregon such examinations 
are provided through state and county 
health authorities. I either speak or 
write to the examining physicians and 
ask their advice about my pupil. 

Next, I write to my county super- 
intendent and to the state depart- 
ment of education to get any help 
that they have. I also write to the 
state library for books about the par- 
ticular case I am teaching. 

I try to be a real friend to the par- 
ents of my handicapped pupils. What- 
ever the home circumstances may be, 
I overlook anything that does not deal 
directly with my pupil. To succeed 
with him I must win the confidence 
of his parents. 

The first time I step into a home 
to teach I establish certain formal- 
ities. There must be one particular 
spot for the schoolroom. The light 
must be right and chairs and table 
comfortable. I have it clearly un- 
stood that the radio must be silent 
and that no talking by others may go 
on during school hours in the room 
where I am teaching. 

Though in the schoolroom I get 
away from formality whenever possi- 
ble, in the home situation I find that 
certain formalities make a welcome 
change and help the child to imagine 
he is in school like other children. I 
ring a tiny bell, or let him ring it, at 
the beginning and end of each day’s 
work. I see to it that his face is 
washed and his hair combed, and en- 
courage his mother to dress him up 
especially for his “school.” I cele- 
brate all holidays, even though with 
only a picture or a song. 

One of the chief hindrances to a 
handicapped child’s education is his 
lack of normal experiences. I supply 
these whenever possible. I bring a pot 
of earth into the house and let him 
plant a seed or bulb with his own 
hands. If he is not well enough to 
go outdoors for a picnic, we have one 
at his bedside—complete even to an 
ant which is allowed to wander across 
the white cloth for a short I 
play ball with him, though chow! 
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is only a violent motion of my arm 
before I place it in his thin little 
hand. 

I find out what faith the parents 
observe and encourage them to take 
the child to their religious services 
and to consult with their spiritual ad- 
viser, for even more than the well, the 
weak need that strength which faith 
gives. 

Music is another great aid. For 
young children I sing nursery rhymes 
with motions, and encourage them to 
sing with me. With older pupils I 
use music to motivate history and ge- 
ography, and for a hundred other 
purposes. All children need music, 
but the handicapped children particu- 
larly benefit from it. 

A child loves a scrapbook. I have 
each pupil start one—phonics books 
for little folks and hobby books for 
older ones. This gives the child some- 
thing to do in the long hours that he 
must spend alone. 

Always I must remember that I am 
dealing with children not of normal 
strength. At the least sign of fatigue 
I change quickly to some other, less 
strenuous, activity. I plan my work 
for very brief periods—as little as 
two minutes for some things. 

I keep my voice normal and easy, 
neither hushed nor loud. Most handi- 
capped children are underweight, 
weak, and inclined to be shy. The 
slightest deviation from the usual 
kistdly tone of voice curls them up 
like a morning glory in the afternoon 
sun. 

Perhaps the most important func- 
tion I perform for a child is helping 
him adjust himself to life. What does 
he eat? What are his rest hours? 
Does he help himself as much as pos- 
sible? (So many parents help a handi- 
capped child more than is needful, 
making him more dependent than he 
should be for his own good.) What 
does he do for amusement? I try to 
see that he gets in touch with the 
various clubs and activities suitable 
for shut-ins. I try to start him on a 
simple musical instrument which he 
can master. Always I teach him to 
do some little thing that is useful to 
others: take care of rabbits or feed a 
little lamb, make a handkerchief or a 
doll’s dress, wipe the spoons or carry 
in a stick of kindling. Service for 
others is one of the finer pleasures of 
life, and certainly a handicapped child 
should be allowed that joy. 

Does such teaching pay? Yes, it 
pays the state, for many a child thus 
taught will be saved from becoming 
an institutional case. It pays the 
child in a brighter, happier life. As 
for me—I used to get fervent thanks 
from the mother, sometimes a choco- 
late cake or a tatted handkerchief. 
Now the district or state pays me in 
money for the time I spend with the 
child. But my greatest remuneration 
is the satisfying feeling that to these 
handicapped children I am carrying 
the invaluable gifts of faith and hope 
in their future. 
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All accommodations first class— 
airy cabins all facing the sea. 
Swimming pool, sun bathing, 
deck sports, music, and movies; 
dancing ‘neath the tropic moon; 
famous New Orleans cuisine. 







10-DAY CRUISE 
TO 
HAVANA and HONDURAS 


200% 


(and up plus Fed. Tax) 


No passport required. 24 exciting 
days in Havana... Full-day Jungle 
Picnic and Surf Bathing in Honduras 


Sailings Weekly 


See your Travel Agent. Or write 
Standard Fruit and Steamship Co., 
Dept. I, 11 Broadway, N. Y., 
or 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, 
or 222 Carondelet St., New Orleans. 
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Teacher, Fifth Grade, Brookside School, YEAR ROUND Pumecsteb ten tes 
Bloomfield, New Jersey : 
CHILDRENS | — olt=-atip from 
° 
DO have boxes of scrap, including THEATRE P, 
7 plenty of junk (literally speak- . 
| ing), such as old gloves, pieces of iL 
| various kinds of cloth, tin cans, 
| cardboard boxes, old jewelry, bits 
| aby = leather, which may be Making the most of children’s 
| ree: y- . . . 
DON'T have expensive materials that | ‘"tur#! enjoyment in taking 
you ate afraid to allow the chil- es : pmays 
| dren to experiment with. Let Children’s Theatre of Palo 
Choose an Oregon college for your their imaginations have full run. Alto, California, is reportedly 
summer study, for the extra-cur- DO Broad mn sive be xpneer of extraordinary success for Pe 
} tricular activities are as richly re- paint and aves; Sia black y oungeere from —- 3 to 16, “eMake-up* Ragedielp enjoyed by all 1 the children 
; : ; Especially the thing for older 
* Bwarding and as varied as your thread, screw eyes, plastic wood, : ; . — esl 
a ° boys and girls, the theatre and its ported and housed in its own building, 
study. Oregon’s offerings are double-pointed tacks, and so on, ‘denittiasitieniil af ‘cht lik h lub 
oa end invitt ek, ctians to use in making puppets and clubroom make the“‘favorite spot” for you might li e to have a clubroom 
a ee ee ee properties. good times after school and Saturdays, and “theatre”’ just in your school. 
delightful, and the staff of resident | DON’T ever feel that you can’t have , ee ; 
and visiting instructors impres- puppet shows because you lack ~~ migh vaya ee raieare pi. payerroen i verre — 
sive. Undergraduate work can be equipment that the books call to is doing, since my ways s “rn great as children’s ee in the theatre’s 
. for. benefit is furnishing many aspects — dramatic training, 
completed at ~—_ of the half or | Do provide the following tools: jig , youngsters with pur- working on costume designs, paint- 
full-quarter sessions. Graduate a —_ saw, scissors, sharp poseful activity insteadof ing scenery, learning make-up art, 
work can be completed at the Uni- ae a ee pliers, justaimless fun. Though handling lighting, script writing, 
versity, Oregon State College, or | non» eee liens te mek ali the theatre is unique in directing, prompting, etc. 
the Portland Session which oom finished results. being municipally sup- Entertaining and inspiring might be two. 
bines courses from all Oregon in- | DO remember that adults are larger setiuten tien Ride Alen ecintins 
stitutions. ~— my xy > a ae sters made, that are available 
t ize. ? 
NS DON’T fave an obi 24 inches : to you: the Nativity in techni- 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON _and others 16 inches in the same = color, “A Little Child”, and 
Eugene, Opens June 15 scene. Don’t have all children efibows, “che “Titian —the Child Painter’, 
the same size. Consider the ages. trician”” and 
OREGON OLLEGE DO make your puppets look like pup- “script girl.” if further interested, write Theatre 
* Corvalli — : June 15 pets. Feature their ingertovtlons. Right, dren Director, Hazel Glaister Robertson, 
a. aie oem Oddities add to their appeal. reheareals & Community Center, Palo Alto, Cal, 
19, PORTLAND SUMMER SESSION _— po Soe tinge el We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
GS; Portland, Opens June 15 to be one. Realness takes away | just as millions of people find chewing 
>n; from his charm. Wrigley's Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 
‘ DO exaggerate the head, hands, and " 
pune ayy soured feet or any other prominent fea- Wrigley's Spearmint Gum is your standard 
Coos Bay, Opens June 14 ture of a specific puppet—the “of quality for complete chewing satisfaction. 
more fantastic the better. 
OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION =| DON’T bother with small details such | PESTALOZZI_ FROEBEL |/” AME PE NCIL . 
don’t show y py hats get | Primary ® Kindergarten © Nursery School |||, 0. o¢ 5 pencils in « aitt box each stamped 
in the way of strings. SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS with the popil’s namein gold. 
SOUTHERN COLLEGE OF EDUCATION DO make your puppet saan teade by | 80 weels — 6 weeks — 4 weeks ~ 3 wosls 2se per set ia lots lose than 10 sets. 
° i. Approved for training under “G.I. Bill of Rights’ Send check or money order—Postage paid. 
Ashland, Opens June 14 having all joints very loose. WRITE FOR SUMMER BULLETIN ll TAVERNARO PENCIL SUPPLY 1 
DON’T have any joint that will stay | 410 S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 5, 11.|4\ 4043 Penn, Kansas City, 2, Missourl. / 
EASTERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION in a set position. That would 
La Grande, Opens June 14 be too stiff. fittional College of Cducattion Education Through Play! 
: DO use glue for holding things to- Thorough Preparation for Teaching FOX-BLOX 
geches toes, ge, Seago, becea tes Dees || crete Bein cn Dt Sea ae 
Sans, DON’T use paste. and observation center, On Chicago orth || Doing. One set enough for class to construct Walk- 
= Shore near lake, Beginning classes es and specially hg In Playhouse to hold 10 children. All-Wood ~~ Self- 
N° DO make costumes full. Use firm | signed “courses for teachers ‘and col graduates. || Locking — No Bolts. $145.00 F.0.B. Battie Oreek. 
. . . . Summer term: June 21. Fall term: 2 Write Write for Complete Information 
> material of the kind that is suit- | for catalog 
a SS 7 © NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION FOX-BLOX parnd ORitk, Wiciioan 
ed to the personality of the pup- | gana Dean Baker, 814E Evanston, tl. - 
pet character. 
I 
For further information or catalog write DON’T have costumes fit puppets FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA TEACHERS! BORROW 
é' | snugly, pe — The RED CAP and GOWN || EY7. 8 ymsie)o ea aN Ee 
ause tight costumes will inter- ; 
Director of Summer Sessions - with the free movement of ‘one pti Quick! Easy!- Private! i 
é‘ DO se ay COMMENCEMENT ||; ec crhser + ai | 
~ TOREGON STATE SYSTEM | 2° 32ts,f:z!ar i proportion wo coc | eo 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION | Oy itee oe ee eishod Gn sew Pioase te || 2 Rete reo | 
furniture painted on the back- cone ae edhe, ait i Cat out yor salary ape ul edtodey! | 
CINANCE COMPANY Dept. D-133 
Room 207 ©, 220 S.W. Alder St. a ; sequined. eri.ti "||| STATE FINANCE COMPAKY, Dept, 0-133 | 
: DO use broad effects in staging—sug- THE C. E. WARD CO. | | 
: ‘ New London, Ohio NAME 
PORTLAND 4, OREGON gesting rather than showing. Cyatngurs of thy fied Cay and Gown | i 
. for ADDRESS. 
DON’T attempt fine details on the | i 
Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education puppet or on the stage. patina anc Sct he ash ine OF 
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The Pendulum 


that helped make cars 
run smoothly 


N the seventeenth century there lived a Dutch’ genius 
| named Christian Huygens who could hardly take his eyes 
off the heavens. - £ 





To measure time exactly while 
observing the stars and planets, he 





invented the first pendulum clock. And out of his studies of 
pendulums in action, and other experiments, came another 
and completely unexpected discovery — the law of cen- 
trifugal force. 


‘These theories of Huygens explained many of the mysteries 
of circular motion. For instance, it is centrifugal force that 
makes a balanced wheel turn smoothly, while an unbalanced 
wheel vibrates. 


You can see how that makes Huygens’ ideas valuable to 
automotive engineers. For the mechanism that drives an 


automobile is a mass of moving parts — all of which must 


be carefully balanced to prevent vibration and to give occu- 
pants the smooth ride they enjoy in the modern automobile. 


r 
Thus a long while ago General Motors went to work on the 
key rotating part of an automobile, the crankshaft. 


After many years, GM produced a modern refinement of 
Huygens’ theories — a machine that would dynamically 
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published 1770 
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balance a crankshaft — that is, balance it accurately while 
it was in motion. 








Similar machines are now made by General Motors to balance 
and cut vibration in scores of other automobile parts and 
many other things — propeller shafts, flywheels, clutches, 








PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE - 


wheels, fans, brake drums and water pumps. 


This is more than a story of how twentieth century experts 
applied the theories of a seventeenth century genius to the 
solution of one problem — automobile smoothness. 


It is a typical example of the thousands of ways in. which 
General Motors men work to make GM cars run better, last 
longer, give more value. 


It is another reason why more people than ever, in this 40th 
anniversary year of General Motors, say: “You can’t beat 
a GM car for value.” 


MORE AND BETTER THINGS 





FOR MORE PEOPLE 


Motors 


— 


_ Gives More Value 





yee 





On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, Monday and Friday evenings, over moreithan 400 
Mutual stations, coast to coast. Hear him! 


BUICK + CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER + DELCO * UNITED MOTORS SERVICE * AC SPARK PLUGS 


NOTE TO TEACHERS : Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, Boys’ Life, Open Road for Boys and Popular Science Monthly (High School Edition), are avail- 
able upon request. Also, in limited quantities, the interesting booklet,”"Research looks to New Horizons,” may be obtained free by writing General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Room 11-201-H, Detroit 2, Michigon. 
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Harold M. Lambert 


ROBIN’S BREAKFAST 


Have you ever seen a robin get It is interesting to study birds and 
its breakfast this way? Have you what they do. Watching them 
seen birds feed their little ones? will add to your fun this summer. 
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The Why and How of Creative Music 


LL music performance is cre- 
ative. The printed notes on 
a page do not constitute music; 
they become music only when 
they are translated into sound by 
playing or singing them, and 
that sound must also be infused 
with an emotional expression and 
warmth peculiar to the perform- 
er. This is music in a re-creative 
sense. Truly creative music orig- 
inates within the individual as a 
means of self-expression, and fre- 
quently for a specific purpose. 

In the strictly creative sense 
music belongs to everyone. Prac- 
tically every normal person has 
used music as a means of self- 
expression sometime in his life, 
usually as a very young child. 
Generally it is vocal in form, for 
this is the simplest and most di- 
rect type of music. Besides, the 
vocal instrument is possessed by 
everyone. 

Think how often a tiny child 
hums something that to an adult 
seems tuneless, at the same time 
beating out a simple rhythm on 
the floor or a tin pan. Noise? 
True, perhaps, but it is music 
in a primitive sense. With the 
natural development of the child, 
and some guidance and encour- 
agement, such beginnings can be- 
come music in the accepted sense 
of the word. It is necessary to 
consider self-expression of this 
type as perfectly natural. Once a 
child has been made to feel self- 
conscious about it, the wellspring 
will be closed and he will be shut 
off from a valuable means of self- 
fulfillment. 

Music, self-composed when a 
need for it arises, is a valuable ad- 
junct to the teaching of all sub- 
jects. Music did not develop as 
an isolated art; from the earliest 
times it had a very practical pur- 
pose. Folk songs include work 
songs, love songs, dance songs, 
songs of greeting and farewell, 
and religious songs of various 
types—all connected with every- 
day life. Music as a conscious art 
is comparatively new in the his- 
tory of mankind. 

The children in our school, 
especially those in the primary 
grades, use music to make the aca- 
demic subjects more meaningful. 

Following are the ingredients 
for creative classroom music: 

1. A teacher who is interested 
in creative work in all fields. 

2. A friendly feeling of “one- 
ness” between teacher and pupils. 
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Self-expression through music is natural for 
children. They need only the help of an under- 
standing teacher in order to create good songs. 


3. Ability on the part of the 
teacher to translate the tunes 
heard into notes or sol-fa syllables. 

4. Willingness to attempt some- 
thing new and to stick to it until 
it works, The first attempt will 
not be very successful, but the 
fifth attempt will be. 

Now combine the ingredients. 
The first step belongs to some 
other subject than music. The 
original project may arise in the 
social-science, science, or language 
class. A story or little play may 


syllables may be written. Discuss 
with the children the type of mu- 
sic suggested by the words. If the 
poem has several stanzas, as is 
generally the case in grades above 
the first—each stanza may require 
music of a different character. 
Perhaps all stanzas can be sung to 
the same music. 

Ask the children, “Who would 
like to sing a tune to the first line 
of the poem?” Once the children 
have had a taste of composing 
music, practically every child ‘will 


THE SEASONS 


Words and Music Composed by Grade III, 
Elementary School, Black Hills Teachers College, 
under the supervision of Faith Powell Willard and Dorothea M. Blyler 





1. Sing a song of springtime! 
Robins are around 
Chirping, chirping, chirping, 
While hopping on the ground. 


2. Sing a song of summer! 
Children like to play 
With warm sand and shovels 


All throughout the day. 


be written in connection with the 
project, a favorite story or narra- 
tive poem dramatized, and a few 
appropriate poems composed. At- 
tention should be given to the 
rhythm of the words in the po- 
ems. An even rhythm will pro- 
duce the best results musically. 
The next step is to set some of 
these poems to music. This may 
be done by individual children or 


. by the class as a group. 


The class method of composi- 
tion will be described. Children 
like it because then the song is 
“ours” and the enjoyment of 
singing it is shared by all. 

Copy the poem on the black- 
board, leaving a wide space be- 
tween the lines where notes or 
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3. Sing a song of autumn! 
Leaves are falling fast, 
Red and green and orange, 
Till trees are bare at last. 


4. Sing a song of winter! 
Jack Frost is coming round. 
Cold makes fingers tingle 
And freezes hard the ground. 


respond enthusiastically. Suggest 
that each child sing his tune and 
then translate it into syllables and 
write it on the blackboard. When 
everyone has sung his tune, the 
children put their heads down on 
their desks or otherwise hide their 
eyes. The teacher sings each tune 
and the children choose the most 
suitable one (the prettiest one) 
by raising their hands. Write the 
chosen tune under the first line of 
the poem. Have the class sing the 
phrase several times to get the 
“feel” of it. 

Then ask for volunteers to sing 
the second line as they think ir 
should be sung. It is best to have 
each child sing the first phrase of 
the song and add the second. This 


ensures keeping the music in the 
same style throughout, That is, 
it will prevent the first line from 
being in quarter notes and the 
succeeding lines in eighth and six- 
teenth notes and in an entirely 
different rhythm. The tunes for 
the second line are written on the 
blackboard, sung back to the chil- 
dren, and voted on. This is done 
throughout the song. Some chil- 
dren discover that the first and 
third lines of some songs are sim- 
ilar and suggest that “our song” 
use the same device. This will 
save time occasionally. 

In the first and second grades, 
where the children have done no 
note reading, the teacher will 
have to transcribe the song to the 
written page. Beyond the second 
grade the children can do this. 
Draw several staffs on the black- 
board and choose the key in 
which the song will be written. 
The range of notes will decide 
this. Keep the song within the 
compass of the staff for a safe 
range. Locate do and transfer the 
syllables of the tune to the staff. 
The children may do the actual 
writing or tell the teacher where 
to place notes on the staff. The 
teacher, or a group in the class, 
then sings the song and all softly 
clap the rhythm. Those who are 
not singing, count to see whether 
the music says 1, 2, 3, or 1, 2, 3, 
4. The measure signature is then 
written at the beginning of the 


‘song. Usually a quarter note is 


chosen as the unit of notation. 
Sing the song again and note the 
loud or accented words. Place 
bars in front of these words and 
their corresponding notes on the 
staff. The values of the notes are 
then determined so that they will 
look as they sound and the meas- 
ures are made complete. The 
teacher may add a simple accom- 
paniment. 

Will the result be a master- 
piece? Probably not, but it will 
be the children’s very own and 
they will enjoy singing it above 
all “ready-made” songs. Every 
child has participated in some 
way. Even nonsingers gain great 
satisfaction from this type of 
work. In rare cases they have 
been known to lose their self- 
consciousness and actually sing as 
well as the other children in the 
group. 

An example of words and mu- 


sic composed by a third grade in ~ 


our school appears on this page. 
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A Pupil-Dinected Map Study 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARILYN DeLAY PHELAN 
Teacher, First Grade, Pierce School, Birmingham, Michigan 


HERE are probably numerous 
teachers who, like me, have 
eagerly waited and watched for 
the chance to pounce on a pupil 
idea and turn it into a unit. Some 
of them may have decided that 
the philosophy of a pupil-inspired 
unit study is just so much cloudy 
unreality. 

But my first-graders did lead 
me deep into a map and commu- 
nity study. They expressed a need 
for seeing the relationship of the 
small community in which we 
live to the whole of the nation. 
They wanted to know what a pic- 
ture of Michigan really looked 
like. Of course this called for 
maps, local, state, and national. 
We made pin-point x’s showing 
“us” on the map of our town. 
We were lucky enough to get an 
aerial photographic view of the 
community to study in relation 
to our homes and our own map 
picture. The children, very natu- 


rally, were amazed to see that they 
were such a little spot in such a 
big space. 

Recalling visits to the home of 
a grandparent or other relative 
brought up names of some cities 
both within and out of the state. 
Ronnie found out where his fam- 
ily were going on their vacation, 
and Billy learned that his favorite 
vacation spot with an Indian name 
was just a small town and not the 
big state that he, had thought. 

We learned what is* indicated 
by the different colors on a map, 
and learned the names of several 
states and of the big bodies of wa- 
ter on both sides of the nation. 
We saw the size of our local lakes 
in comparison with the oceans. 

Finally, as a safeguard to the 
understanding of map sizes and 


relationships to actual land, a 
scaled map of the community im- 
mediately around our school was 
worked out in our classrooms. We 
drew this map in chalk on the 
floor and made it large enough so 
that the children could actually 
walk along the streets. The chil- 
dren constructed paper houses, 
and it became a wonderful game 
for each pupil to find the street 
and lot where he lived and place 
his house there. The children 
spent many happy hours walking 
down the chalk-outlined streets, 
going from their own houses to 
visit a playmate, and going to and 
from school, the grocery, the 
drug store, or the post office. Sev- 
eral children brought toy auto- 
mobiles and trucks to use in their 
travels about the community. 


Using chalk lines for our map 
met with the janitor’s approval, 
because the lines could be re- 
moved so easily when no longer 
wanted, but I wondered how well 
they would stand constant use by 
the children. I was amazed, how- 
ever, at the care the pupils took, 
without any reminding, to keep 
the lines of their town intact. 

With our study of maps we in- 
cluded safety. We made paper 
dolls representing safety patrol 
boys and thumbtacked them at 
their posts; and learned that cor- 
ners are the best place to cross. 
We learned other safety rules: 
walk on the side facing oncoming 
traffic, ride bicycles singly only, 
play in a safe place, and so on. 

From this study there also came 
an interest in our community 
helpers and their duties. 

This activity, arising from pu- 
pil interest, was a real and valu- 
able one for each and every child, 


Spelling with a Felt Board 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MILLIE ALEXANDER 
Teacher, First Grade, Wallace School, Kelso, Washington 


HE use of a felt-covered bul- 

letin board and a quantity 

of tagboard letters to motivate 

spelling readiness has been a joy to 

the girls and boys in our primary 
grades. 

This board is a homemade, 
movable one made of plywood 
covered with old felt material. 
(Flannel could be used.) The 
bulletin board is placed on an ea- 
sel, on a low chair, or on the 
blackboard ledge, so that it has a 
slight backward slant. 

The cards for each letter are 
done in manuscript writing by 
the teacher. After experiment- 
ing with many sizes, we have 
found that a card 2” x 3” is best. 
The letters on these cards have 
good spacing and they are easily 
handled and recognized. A small 
piece of outirig flannel, glued to 
the back of each card, keeps it on 
the felt board when it is being 
used. 

The words to be spelled come 
from our accepted list and are in- 
troduced in different ways. Of- 
ten the class recalls sentences from 
other studies which contain the 
desired words. These words are 
printed on the blackboard by the 
teacher, and then they are pro- 


nounced, spelled aloud, and stud- 
ied by the children. (The pupils 
have previously learned the letter 
names. ) 

The tagboard letters are then 
distributed, one or more to each 
child. The words are erased from 
the blackboard and our spelling 
fun begins. I ask, “Who can start 
a word?” Some child places a let- 
ter on the upper left corner of the 


cjolmc 





No pins, no thumbtacks, no paste—just a square of flan el on the back of 


felt board, pressing slightly so 
that the card will stay in place. 

I continue, “Who has the next 
letter?” The children build the 
word. The child who places the 
last letter tells the word, spells it, 
and uses it in a sentence. Then 
other words in the lesson are made 
in the same way. 

There are about ten words in 
each group and the groups are re- 






in . 


one holds the letter cards in place. These children like to spell with them. 
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peated until the children are fa- 
miliar with the correct spelling. 
Sometimes all the letters of a 
word are given to one child. Care 
is taken to see that he places the 
letters in a correct left-to-right 
sequence. Recently, each child 
has enjoyed building the entire 
list of words after each one has 
been carefully studied and built 
by the class. 

I print the letters for each les- 
son in a different color, use differ- 
ent flannel on the back, and keep 
them in a separate box. 

I have found that distributing 
the letters to the class gives more 
opportunity for group activity. 
Unconsciously the children watch 
for reversals and misspelling and 
take delight in helping those who 
falter. They often refer to the 
alphabet in manuscript writing 
which is above the blackboard. 

Too often children are forced 
into spelling situations or find a 


‘need for writing words without 


being properly prepared. Thus 
begins a decided dislike for this 
important tool subject. If spell- 
ing can be a pleasant achievement 
in the beginning grades, success 
in this subject should follow in 
later years. 
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Why the Lion Was Sad 


ELEANOR MARIE WALKER 


HE merry-go-round had just 

been painted. All the ani- 
mals looked very splendid and 
very happy. All of them, that 
is, except the lion. The lion’s 
eyes looked sad, and his mouth, 
which held the bit between his 
strong white teeth, drooped de- 
jectedly. 

Surely, there was no animal on 
the merry-go-round who looked 
more beautiful; nor was there one 
more noble. The children loved 
to ride upon his back as they 
went up and down and around 
and around. In his jungle home, 
was he not the king of the ani- 
mals? Now what could it be that 
made him sad? 

For five years, the master of 
the merry-go-round animals had 
placed him directly back of the 
tiger. Year after year the lion 
saw the tiger going up and down 
right in front of him. It seemed 
to the lion as though a great and 
terrible mistake had been made. 
Shouldn’t the lion come before 
the tiger? Or was it just a joke, 
this matter of being king among 
the animals? 

Each time the animals were 
taken off the platform to be paint- 


ed, the lion hoped that this year 
the master of the merry-go-round 
would make things all right. The 
master was so wise about many 
things. The music on the merry- 
go-round was just right, gay and 
swinging, and it made all the ani- 
mals prance for joy. The crown 
of the merry-go-round was beau- 
tiful. The lion never minded 
being repainted or scrubbed, for 
when he was off the platform, he 
could see the jewels and the mir- 
rors in the crown and it made him 
very happy. And was there ever 
such a charming sound as the lit- 
tle bell that told the girls and 
boys that it was time to ride? If 
there was, the lion had never 
heard one. 

But again this year, the master 
of the merry-go-round had made 
the same mistake. Again he had 
placed the lion directly back of 
the tiger. It had meant so much 
to the lion that when he found 
himself being put there, this year, 
something inside him seemed to 
be lost and gone forever. His 
spirit was broken. 

Today was Memorial Day. To- 
day the summer crowd would 
come to the shore and the merry- 














go-round was ready and waiting 
for them. Newly painted and 
shined up, the animals waited for 
riders, and all of them looked 
very happy—all, that is, except 
the lion whose heart was broken. 

Now he heard the master of the 
merry-go-round begin to call. 
“Come, girls! Come, boys! ~All 
aboard for the first ride of the 
season. A dime a ride!” 

As if by magic, children came 
running along the boardwalk. 
Mothers and fathers and aunts 
and uncles and grandmothers and 
grandfathers all came in a hurry. 





And everyone exclaimed, “What 
a beautiful, beautiful merry-go- 
round!” 

The lion began to feel better 
and better. He hoped a nice lit- 
tle girl or boy would choose him 
for the first ride. It seemed to 
make things just right if, for 
the first few rides, nobody kicked 
you in the sides or struck you 
hard ,with the new reins. Of 
course, you couldn’t expect chil- 
dren to understand how proud 
you were of your new paint and 
your new reins or how—well, it 
hurt your (Continued on page 74) 


The Foolish Robin 


ELLEN NELSON. 


HE Robin family lived in the 

old oak tree in the Fosters’ 
back yard. They were a very 
happy family. But then, they 
had everything to make them 
happy. The father was proud 
and cheerful; the mother was al- 
ways kind and knew just where 
to find the choicest worms for her 
two handsome sons, Red Robin 
and Bobby Robin. 

Mother and Father Robin were 
very proud of their children and, 
together, they taught them how 
to fly and where to find worms 
for themselves. They also taught 
them how to bathe in the clear 
birdbath the Fosters had built in 
the yard. 

The robins dipped themselves 
in and out of the water. They 
put their heads in, and shook the 
water up under their spread 
wings. Then, jumping daintily 
to the rocks around the pool’s 
edge, they shook their feathers 
until they glistened in the sun- 
light. After their baths they usu- 
ally felt so clean and happy that 
they sang a cheerful song. 

But one day, Bobby Robin, 
who had been playing very hard, 
was late in getting to the pool. 
He hopped along the side and was 
just ready to dive in when he no- 
ticed his own and his brother’s re- 
flection in the water. Red Robin 
had already had his bath and was 
sunning himself. .The sun shone 


on his fine, clean feathers and he 
looked every inch a gentleman. 
Bobby Robin stopped dead in his 
tracks! He glanced first at his 
own reflection and then at Red’s. 
Why! His brother was ever so 
much handsomer than he! 
Bobby didn’t stop to think at 
all! If he had, he would have 
realized that the reason for Red’s 
handsome appearance was merely 
that his brother had bathed and 
fluffed himself and would natu- 
rally look much better than a 


‘robin who had been playing hard 


and had become extremely dirty. 

No, Bobby Robin didn’t think 
at all. He took one more look 
and then flew slowly back to their 
tree, dirt and all. He perched de- 
jectedly on a branch. 

Mother Robin, returning home 
after a good meal, was the first to 
notice him. Her greeting died in 
her throat. What on earth had 
happened to young Bobby? His 
feathers drooped, his eyes were 
half shut, and his tail hung for- 
lornly. Mother Robin flew up to 
him and tried to find out what 
was the matter. “Did you get 
hurt?” Bobby shook his head. 
“Oh, dear,” Mother Robin wor- 
ried. 

Indeed she was so upset that 
she couldn’t keep her eyes off 
him. Then she did the only thing 
she could think of that might 
comfort him. (Continued on page 75) 
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Battle of the Flowers 


ALICE MacLEAN 


o-jo!” Phyllis called to her 
black-and-white puppy. But 

the pudgy little puppy paid no 
attention to his young mistress. 
Dashing out of the yard, he ran 
pell-mell down the sidewalk and 
Phyllis chased after him. 

Jo-Jo headed straight for the 
empty brick house at the end of 
the block. Just as the puppy dis- 
appeared under the hedge, Alan 
came whizzing around the corner 
on his roller skates. Phyllis was 
afraid of Alan. He always chased 
her home from school, or pulled 
her hair, or blocked the sidewalk 
so she couldn’t pass. 

Now he skated directly toward 
her. “Don’t you dare run into 
me!” she cried, as she squeezed 
against the hedge. 

Suddenly, from the other side 
of the hedge, someone threw a big 
bouquet of flowers! The flowers 
landed plop! against Alan. 

As he caught them, children’s 
voices called: “Throw the flow- 
ers to the girl! It’s a game!” 
Then a dark-haired girl and boy 
in strange, gay clothes appeared. 

Phyllis and Alan were so sur- 
prised they stared at the other 
children. 

The girl wore a long red skirt, 
a pretty embroidered blouse, and 
a blue rebozo on her head. The 
boy had on a green blouse and 
white trousers tied with a red 
sash. On his head he wore a large 
straw sombrero. 

“We have just moved here from 
Mexico,” the little girl said, her 
’ dark eyes sparkling with friendli- 
ness. “My name is Lolita and my 
brother’s name is Pablo.” 

“We're playing the Battle of 
the . Flowers,” Pablo explained. 
“Won’t you come into the yard 
and play with us? We'll tell you 
how we do it in Mexico.” 

“Sounds like a sissy game,” 
Alan grumbled, while he pushed 
the bouquet into Phyllis’ hands. 
“How is it you can speak English 
if you just came from Mexico?” 

“In school we were taught how 
to read and write English,” an- 
swered Lolita. 


Alan didn’t reply, but skated 
off down the sidewalk. 

“Why did the boy go away?” 
inquired Pablo. 

“Oh, he’s a smarty,” Phyllis 
said. “‘All he likes to do is play 
tricks on people and tease girls! 
But I'd like very much to play 
your game. Will you explain it 
to me?” 

Lolita and Pablo smiled hap- 
pily as Phyllis came into their 
yard. Pablo tossed his sombrero 
on the ground beside him. 

“Pablo and I were lonely be- 
cause we didn’t know any chil- 
dren to play with,” Lolita said. 
“Then we remembered that today 
is a holiday in Mexico. So we 
dressed in our Mexican clothes 
and picked bouquets to throw to 
children who might pass by. It 
is our Mexican way of saying, 
“We should like to be friends.’ ” 

“I’m glad you moved here!” 
said Phyllis. “We can go to school 
together and play together. Alan 
is the only other child on the 
street, but he never plays with 
me. He just plays tricks on peo- 
ple.” Suddenly Phyllis remem- 
bered her puppy. “Did you see a 
little black-and-white puppy run 
into your yard?” she asked. 

Pablo and Lolita shook their 
heads. “No.” 

“Oh, dear! I shan’t be able to 
stay and play now.” A worried 
line appeared in Phyllis’ forehead. 
“T’ll have to find Jo-Jo. He may 
run into the street and get hit by 
a car.” 

At that moment, they heard 
the whir-whir of Alan’s skates 
coming nearer and nearer. 

“Hey, Phyllis! Here’s your old 
dog!” Alan called. 

When Phyllis ran toward him, 
there was little Jo-Jo wiggling in 
Alan’s arms. “I found him down 
the block, and I only brought 
him back because I was coming 
this way,” Alan said gruffly, as he 
handed the squirming little pup- 
py to Phyllis. 

Then Alan looked at Pablo and 
Lolita, who were standing near 
by. “Tell me (Continued om page 84) 











Jerry’s Golden Glory 


SNELL 


ROY J. 


OOK, Jerry, what I got for 
L you!” Bert Masters called. 
He dropped a heavy carton to 
the floor with a thud, and sighed, 
“Boy! What a load!” - 

“What is it?” Jerry asked ex- 
citedly. Bert, his brother, worked 
as a stock boy in a big depart- 
ment store in the city twenty 
miles away. He often brought 
Jerry, twelve years old, little 
things he had bought for a song, 
but never a box like this. 

“Open it and see for yourself. 
I’ve got to clean up for dinner,” 
said Bert, as he disappeared. 

Bert had learned a lot about 
packing. He had used all his skill 
and a lot of stout cord on that 
package. Jerry had just taken all 
the cord off and was staring at 
the carton’s contents when Bert 
carae in. 

“What are they?” Jerry want- 
ed to know. “They look almost 
like onions, but not quite.” 

“Bulbs—narcissus bulbs—two 
hundred of them,” Bert replied. 

“Oh!” Jerry stood entranced, 
while visions of white and golden 
flowers floated before his eyes. 
Jerry loved beautiful things. 

“But, Bert, you don’t plant 
bulbs in late November,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Masters, who had 
just entered the room. 

“You plant narcissus bulbs any 
time you can get them,” Jerry ex- 
plained. “I read that in a book 
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just a little while ago. But Bert,” 
he demurred, “didn’t they make 
a big dent in your pay envelope? 
I—I’d like to help pay for them.” 

“We'll go fifty-fifty,” offered 
Bert. “Think you can stand it?” 

“I—T’ll try.” 

“O. K. then. Give me a quar- 
ter. That’s half of what I paid.” 
Bert watched the look of surprise 
spread on Jerry’s freckled face. 

“Bert! Not for two hundred 
bulbs!” his mother exclaimed. 
“Are they Holland bulbs?” 

“All the way from Holland, in 
Europe,” Bert insisted. 

“How come?” Jerry asked 
slowly. “Mr. Meyers paid a dol- 
lar for a dozen. He told me so.” 

“Two months ago. That’s dif- 
ferent,” said Bert. “Sometimes 
stores get stuck. Our store did. 
The white bulbs were all sold, but 
the yellow ones didn’t go so well. 
Now it is too late because people 
are superstitious about planting. 
They plant evergreens in August, 
narcissus bulbs in September, and 
potatoes according to the moon. 
So—o,” he drawled, “if you order 
too many bulbs and don’t sell all 
of them, you’re stuck because 
they won’t keep all winter. Peo- 
ple are funny.” 

“But I’m not!” Jerry ex- 
claimed. “T’ll plant these bulbs 
first thing tomorrow. Thanks a 
heap, Bert. And—and do you 
suppose you (Continued on page 82) 
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USING A MUSIC 





WEEK PICTURE 





National Music Week comes at the 
time of year when all the world is joy- 
ful. Music is always around us: in the 
songs of birds, in the rhythms of nature, 
in the spoken word. Our musical life 


is enriched by the radio, and today’s child 
is acquainted with melody. Discuss the 
songs and instruments that the children 
know. Phonograph records will add 
greatly to the value of your discussion. 





the piano? 


5. Do you like to sing? 





1. How does this family have a good time together? 
2. What musical instruments do you see? 
3. Do you know someone who plays the violin or 


4, What other musical instruments do you know? 


6. What songs do you know? 








The children will like to tell of the instruments they hope 
to play, and the music they enjoy at home and in school. 





The violin’s 
The 
The flute is 


Music brings 

















No sky stays 





SOME VERSES TO COMPLETE 


is soft and sweet; 
beats time for marching 
like a wild bird's call; 

to big folks and small. 
, no day remains sad, 
So long as weve songs to make us 


joy glad voice dark feet high drum 
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HILDREN cannot live. richly 
C and escape arithmetic. For- 
merly we taught the fundamental 
processes so that pupils might be 
prepared to use them in the fu- 
ture. The modern point of view 
is to teach arithmetic because the 
children need it now to carry out 
their purposes and plans. 

For example, let us suppose that 
the children plan to make a play- 
house. “How large shall we make 
our playhouse?” the teacher asks. 
Iramediately Bob says, “Twenty 
feet long and sixteen feet high.” 
The teacher replies, “Suppose we 
measure and find out exactly how 
long and how high this would 
be.” She is aware that the space 
will not allow them to make one 
that large. 

Or perhaps they want to make 
a rug for their playhouse. “Shall 
we make one large rug or several 
small ones?” the teacher inquires. 
Arithmetic is needed to answer all 
these questions. Such experiences 
build a meaningful background 
for the arithmetic that children 
will need. 

When we think of activities for 
children, we often fail to see that 
these cannot be carried on with- 
out making use of the so-called 
“school subjects.” Then if chil- 
dren are allowed to solve their 
problems on their own _ level, 
much learning of subject matter 
will take place. 

If classroom activities, spring- 
ing from the interests of children 
who are guided by trained teach- 
ers, are analyzed, one finds much 
meaningful reading, writing, and 
arithmetic being learned, plus the 
development of many more skills, 
habits, and attitudes. The follow- 
ing is a list of activities, together 
with a discussion of a number of 
the possible arithmetic experienc- 
es that girls and boys may have 
in carrying them out. 


KEEPING A 
WEATHER CHART 


Each day someone is chosen to 
help the teacher read the ther- 
mometer and record the tempera- 
ture on the large calendar. By so 
doing, the children learn to find 
the date on the calendar and also 
get practice in writing figures. 
Learning about the calendar in 
such a way is quite an improve- 
ment over setting aside one day to 
“have a lesson on it.” Young chil- 
dren must have many, many con- 
tacts with the calendar before 
they are capable of using it. And 
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FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


MYRTLE BRANDON WILSON 


Assistant Professor of Elementary Education, 
Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, North Carolina 


Number experiences on the children’s own level 
of interest, such as those suggested here, are most 
important in developing arithmetical concepts, 


how much more sensible it is to 
learn to write figures at a time 
when one really wants them writ- 
ten than merely to copy a page 
full of figures. 


EARNING MONEY 


Because the fourth-grade pupils 
wanted subscriptions to three 
magazines for their classroom, 
they decided to earn some money 
to get them by giving a public 
program. In making tickets to 
sell they were conscious of the 
need for writing figures neatly. 
They made use of arithmetic 
when they counted their money, 
added the total amount which the 
three magaziges would cost, and 
subtracted to see how much they 
would have left. 

The making of the order called 
for writing dollars and cents, 
writing for something they want- 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Madis 
as a ~e " 
: — lines ware 
billernlk calles 
chocolate wilk . cattup 
vinegar cocarcola 


a method of learning far superior to memorizing the table of liqui 
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ed, and sending money. All the 
group learned how to make an 
order, but only one child was se- 
lected to make one to send. (I 
prefer this plan to having every 
pupil make an order and send- 
ing the best one.) After it was 
written, it was placed on the bul- 
letin board for a day so that 
everyone who wished to do so 
could check it to be sure that no 
mistake had been made. 


PLAYING STORE 


A play grocery store can stim- 
ulate the use of much arithmetic 
in several different grades. Re- 
member, if it is to stimulate, it 
must be used! The pupils should 
do much of the collecting and ar- 
ranging of the goods, Let them 
mark all prices and then give 
them plenty of freedom in buy- 
ing and selling. Use real money 


Ee) 


Actuallly measuring the number of pints in a quart and quarts in a gallon is 


measure. 


Real-Life Number Experiences 


so that they will learn to make 
change. I suggest the play store 
because in many schools the lim- 
ited opportunities for making ac- 
tual purchases do not give the 
pupils as much experience as they 
need. Also, this dramatizing of 
one phase of community life has 
a particular appeal for young 


children. 


VISITING A DAIRY 


When the third grade visited 
a dairy in the community they 
learned the number of pints in a 
quart and the number of quarts 
in a gallon. They actually meas- 
ured milk and saw how much 
each bottle held. Then each one 
drank a pint of milk. This meth- 
od of learning is certainly far 
superior to merely memorizing 
the table of liquid measure. 


WEIGHING AND 
MEASURING 


Nearly all teachers keep height 
and weight charts for their pupils, 
Attention to this is considered 
part of the health program, but it 
is not without opportunity for 
further arithmetic work if we al- 
low the children to help us. As 
soon as they can read figures let 
them take turns weighing and 
measuring, with the teacher to 
supervise, 

Don’t forget the phrase “take 
turns.” If you allow only those 
who already know how, you are 
not teaching. Those who do not 
know are the ones who need your 
instruction. However, when you 
come to a consideration of losses 
and gains in weight, talk to each 
child privately, for this is his own 
personal affair. 


FEEDING GOLDFISH 


As a surprise for her pupils, a 
first-grade teacher took a bowl 
containing two goldfish to school 
one morning. There was a great 
deal of discussion on how often 
the fish should be fed and what 
they should eat. Some children 
thought that, like themselves, the 
fish should have three meals a day. 
The teacher showed them the fish 


' food which she had bought and 


explained that twice a week is as 
often as goldfish should be fed. 
Then the children fed them and 
marked on the calendar the two 
days when someone would have 
to feed them each week. As part 
of the directions for caring for 
the fish, the teacher wrote this 
sentence; (Continued on page 77) 
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HIRTY girls and boys in our 

school had a wonderful time 
for many days, because of a New 
York trip. Let the children tell 
you the story as they told it 
to their parents and friends on 
Open-House Day. In the class- 
room, pictures which the children 
drew were pasted all over the 
blackboards, and the pupils point- 
ed to drawings, and gave their 
own interpretations of the things 
they did and saw. [Because of 
space limitations, only a few of 
the children’s drawir.gs are being 
shown, and their accounts of the 
visits to a U.S. Navy Hospital 
Ship, Trinity Church, and the 
Little Church around the Corner 
have been omitted. ] 


Margaret: On October twenty- 
seventh our class went to New 
York. We should like to tell you 
about the places we visited, and 
what we saw. Jackie will tell you 
how we got there. 

Jackie: We hired this bus 
(pointing to his drawing) from 
the Public Service. This is the 
school in the background. Here 
is the class; this is our art teacher, 
Miss Christie; and here are the 
mothers who went with us. 

Sigmund: These pictures show 
what we saw on the way. (The 
pictures were grouped under a 
sign, “Riding Along.”) We saw 
the bridge over the Passaic Riv- 
er, and this is Eugene’s picture of 
it. On the highway we saw many 
trucks. We got to the Holland 
Tunnel, and this is a picture 
of the inside of it drawn by 
Anthony. All the traffic was go- 
ing in one direction. In the mid- 
dle, on the wall there’s a sign that 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MILDRED V. JOHNSON 
‘Teacher, Third Grade, Summer Place School, Newark, New Jersey 


Numerous opportunities for learning are afforded 


by an excursion. 


If your class has not had this 


experience, begin with a tour of your building. 








How exciting it is to board a 
big bus and start out on a trip! 

















So many, many taxicabs! Their 
drivers must be very skillful. 
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The first ride through the Hol- 
land Tunnel has a special thrill. 


one way, and, 
the other way. 


says, “New York,” 
“New Jersey,” 
This is our bus. 
Rita: When we got into New 
York, we saw. many boats in the 
harbor. 
Fred: We know a song about 
a ship which the class will sing. 
Class Song: “The Ship.” 
Robert: We rode along. We 
saw many skyscrapers. Frank and 
Nola drew these pictures of sky- 
scrapers. You can see a bank, a 
theater, and the Woolworth 
Building. We are going to sing a 
song about skyscrapers. 

















It is fun to look up to where 
the ‘skyscrapers meet the sky. 


Class Song: “Skyscrapers.” 
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Frank: These are pictures of 
what we saw on the way to the 
Central Park Zoo. Here are some 
taxicabs. There were so many of 
them on the streets. We know a 
song about taxis. 

Class Song: “Taxis.” 

Frank: . This is Margaret’s im- 
pression of the New York Library 
with the statues of lions on each 
side. This is Jackie’s picture of a 
traffic policeman. There was one 
on nearly every corner, because 
the traffic was very heavy. We 
know a song about a policeman. 


Our Third Grade Visite New York 


Class Song: “Traffic Police- 
man.” 

Joseph: By this time we were 
all very hungry, and the first 
thing we did when we got to the 
zoo was to eat. This is my pic- 
ture of the table where we sat, 
and all of us eating. The tables 
were all long picnic tables with 
benches. On the table you can 
see sandwiches, bananas, a jar of 
mustard, and bottles of milk that 
we brought from school. 

Grace: After lunch, we walked 
around the zoo. These are some 
of the animals we saw. A lion 
was eating a big chunk of raw 
meat. He was a fierce-looking 
animal. We learned a song about 
him. 

Class Song: “The Lion.” 

Carol: We know a song about 
the elephant, too. 

Class Song: “The Elephant.” 

Nola: The giraffe had a great 
long neck. These are ‘some of 
the drawings of the giraffe. We 
know a song about him, too. 

Class Song: “The Poor Giraffe.” 

Nola: We saw other anirnals 
that we drew pictures of: sea li- 
ons catching fish at feeding time, 
a camel, a buffalo, and monkeys. 
We saw other animals too. 

Sigmund: While we were at the 
zoo we sketched the best we 
could, but it was hard because 
most of the animals moved so 
much. Later, when we drew these 
pictures in school, we used our 
sketches for reference. We sur- 
prised Miss Christie, our art 
teacher, when she came the next 
week because we already had all 
our pictures on display. 

We had to leave the zoo after 
twoo’clock (Continued on page 81) 
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The zoo is in a big park. It has places to eat. lunches. 
, Notice the tables and benches, fireplace, and trashbasket. 
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They are not easy to draw because they do not stay still. 
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READY-TO-USE TESTS FOR 


A Story to Test Spelling 


ALICE M. READ 
Teacher, Eighth Grade, Public School, Griswold, lowe 


Underline the correct word in 
each parenthesis. (This may also 
be used as a dictation lesson.) 

The pupils who attend Center- 
ville School are very happy be- 
cause they have completed all 
(their, thier, there) (exemina- 
tions, examinations, examena- 
tions). The summer (vacation, 
vacatoin, vacateon) starts today. 

(Saterday, Saturday, Satarday) 
Judy is going to her Aunt Leta’s. 
She is sure to have a (wonderfull, 
wondarful, wonderful) trip. She 
will (travil, travel, traval) in an 
(aerplane, airplane, airplain). 

Betty and David will not see 
their school (friends, freinds, 
frends) till fall. They will be at 
the (seashore, saeshore, seeshor). 
They will go (swimming, swim- 
ing, swimning) every day. 

Tim and Ted are coming to 
(kamp, campe, camp) for (fore, 
for, four) weeks. They will take 
some new (laether, leather, leath- 
ar) boots to wear when they are 
(climbin, climing, climbing) the 
steep (mountan, mountain, mon- 
tain) (trails, trials, trailes). 

Bob is glad that he worked 
hard in (arithmetic, arithimetic, 
arithmitic) class because his un- 
cle has asked him to help in the 
(grociry, grocery, grociery) store 
for three (monthes, months, 
monhts). If Bob does his work 
well, his uncle will take him on a 
long (automobil, automobile, au- 
tomoble) trip. They will visit 
many large eastern (citys, citeis, 
cities) before it is time for school 
to start in (September, Septem- 
bar, Septamber). 


Sandra has the first day of July 
circled with a red line on her 
(calandar, calender, calendar). 
That will be a very (important, 
importent, emportant) day for 
her. Her uncle is going to take 
her to the (circuss, cercus, cir- 
cus). Sandra’s uncle is an (au- 
thor, authur, arthar). He has 
written stories about (elephents, 
elephants, elaphants), (clownes, 
clowns, clones), and many (in- 
teresting, intresting, interisting) 
things they will see that day. He 
told Sandra that he would write 
one (chaptar, chapter, chaptor) 
of his new book while (viseting, 
visitting, visiting) in Centerville. 

Tom is very (eager, egere, eg- 
er) for his cousin Mark to (ar- 
rive, arive, arrieve). Mark and 
he both study (insectes, insescts, 
insects). Mark has been (collect- 
ing, colecting, colleckting) them 
for two years. Both boys will 
(carefuly, carefully, carfully) 
(search, serch, saerch) in the gar- 
den for new specimens. 

Mary has (accepted, acepted, 
acceptid) an (invitation, envita- 
tion, invitashun) from her grand- 
mother to spend the month of 
July on the farm. 

Ann and George plan to work 
on a (postge, postage, postag) 
stamp collection, and help their 
grandfather in his dairy. 

Donald and Mike are going to 
(deliver, delever, delivir) news- 
papers for three months. They 
plan to have plenty of time to 
play sand-lot baseball and (prac- 
tice, practies, practis) on ‘their 
horns. (For key, see page 77) 

















Did you know that 
the first telegraph 


by a young woman, 
Miss Annie Ellsworth? 


message was sent 
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Did you know that 
Patrick Henry’s first 
famous speech was made 


in Williamsburg, Virginia? 
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Air in Motion 
ELIZABETH L. HEAGY 
Teacher, Public Schools, Hartshorne, Oklaboma 


I. From the two words in paren- 
thesis, select the one which will 
make each statement true. 

1. An (anemometer, barom- 
eter) measures the speed of wind. 

2. A barograph is a kind of 
(thermometer, barometer). 

3. A buran blows on the (sil- 
vas, steppes). 

4. An east wind blows (from, 
toward) the east. 

5. A levanter is a wind on the 
(Bering, Mediterranean) Sea. 

6. A zephyr is a (north, west) 
wind. 

7. Hurricanes usually occur in 
the (Arctic regions, tropics) . 

8. Warm air is (lighter, heav- 
ier) than cold air. 

9. Heat causes air to (expand, 
contract). 

10. Periodic winds blow at 
(regular, irregular) intervals. 


II. Choose the ending which best 
completes each statement. 
1. Tornadoes 
"a. always occur at noon. 
b. are accompanied by fun- 
nel-shaped clouds. 
c. make very wide paths. 
2. Chinooks 
a. are common in the South. 
b. originate in the Indian 
Ocean. 
c. melt ice and snow. 
3. Trade winds 
a. blow from northeast to 
southwest to the north. of 
the equator. 
b. occurin both of the tem- 
perate zones. 
c. blow unsteadily. 


4. Hurricanes 
a. occur only in March, 
b. start in the tropics. 
c. are confined to the Pacific 
Ocean, 
5. Monsoons 
a. blow over India. 
b. blow four times a year. 
c. are dust-laden winds. 
6. Cyclones 
a. always go counterclock- 
wise, north of the equator. 
b. are always less than fifty 
miles in diameter. 
c. start in the polar regions. 
7. Typhoons 
a. occur in the Arctic Ocean. 
b. are confined to the Pacific 
Ocean. 
c. are similar to chinooks. 
8. Simooms 
a. usually bring sleet. 
b. are desert dust storms. 
c. are gentle winds. 
9. Blizzards 
a. are gentle storms. 
b. always bring lightning. 
c. are accompanied by snow. 


Ill. Match the number of each 
breeze with the letter of its rate 
of travel. 

1. a light breeze 

2. a strong breeze 

3. a gentle breeze 

4, a moderate breeze 

5. a fresh breeze 

8 to 12 miles an hour 

. 19 to 24 miles an hour 

up to 7 miles an hour 

. 25 to 38 miles an hour 

13 to 18 miles an hour 


(For key, see page 77) 
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Did you know that the 
Gettysburg Address is 
carved on a marble panel 
in the Lincoln Memorial? 








Famous Sayings in Our History 


JEAN C. RICE 
Teacher, Lincoln School, Roselle, New Jersey 


Opposite the number of each 
statement, copy the letter stand- 
ing for the name of the man who 
made the remark. 
1. “Don’t give up the ship!” 
a. James Lawrence 
b. Ulysses §. Grant 
c. Robert E. Lee 
2. “Give me liberty, or give 
me death!” 
a. George Washington 
b. Patrick Henry 
c. Henry Clay 
3. “He that will not work shall 
not eat!” 
a. Henry Hudson 
b. Hernando De Soto 
c. John Smith 
4. “I have not yet begun to 
fight!” 
a. John Paul Jones 
b. Douglas MacArthur 
c. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
5. “Don’t fire till you see the 
whites of their eyes.” 
a. William Prescott 
b. Andrew Jackson 
c. James Lawrence 
6. “Resistance to tyrants is 
obedience to God.” 
a. Thomas Jefferson 
b. James Monroe 
c. Woodrow Wilson 
7. “What hath God wrought.” 
a. Thomas Jefferson 
b. Daniel Boone 
c. Samuel F, B. Morse 
8. “We must all hang together 
or assuredly we shall all hang sep- 
arately.” 
a. John Adams 
b. Benjamin Franklin 
c. George Washington 


9. “I purpose to fight it out on 
this line if it takes all summer.” 
a. Ulysses $. Grant 
b. William McKinley 
c. Douglas MacArthur 
10. “. ... that government of 
the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the 
earth,” 
a. George Washington 
b. Daniel Webster 
c. Abraham Lincoln 
11. “Liberty and Union, now 
and forever, one and inseparable.” 
a. Daniel Webster 
b. ‘Abraham Lincoln 
c. John Joseph Pershing 
12. “The only thing we have 
to fear is fear itself.” 
a. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
b, Eli Whitney 
c. Patrick Henry 
13. “I shall return!” 
a. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
b, George C. Marshall 
c. Douglas MacArthur 
14. “I only regret that I have 
but one life to lose for my coun- 
try!” 
a. Nathan Hale 
b. Philip Nolan 
c. James Lawrence 
15. “If this be treason, make 
the most of it.” 
a. Samuel Adams 
b. Patrick Henry 
c. Benedict Arnold 
16. “All that I am, or hope to 
be, I owe to my angel mother.” 
a. Theodore Roosevelt 
b, Abraham Lincoln 
c. George Washington 
(For key, see page 77) 


Solving Problems 


MARGARET E, PARRY 
Supervisor, Public School, Homestead, Pennsylvania 


Read each problem carefully, and 
answer the question asked. Do 
not do any actual computation. 

1. How will you find thenum- 
ber of lemons in a box that con- 
tains 24 dozen? 

2. Change 9 inches to feet. Is 
the number you get more than 9? 

3. Change 9 feet to inches. Is 
the number in your answer more 
than 9? 

4. When you say that on an 
automopile trip you average 40 
miles an hour for 6 hours, do you 
mean that you travel exactly 40 
miles each hour? Discuss. 

5. Can 30 cents be equally di- 
vided among 6 children? 

6. If you know the dimensions 
of a- rectangular field, how can 
you find the perimeter? The area? 

7. If you know the number of 
inches of rainfall a place has for 
each month of the year, how do 
you tell the total rainfall? How 
do you find the average rainfall? 

8. If my sister lives .6 miles 
from the bus stop and walks the 
distance twice a day, how do I 
find out how far she walks in a 
week? 

9. If there are ten of us, how 
can we find what fractional part 
of a cake each may have? 

10. If you know the cost of a 
gallon of ice cream, how can you 


' tell the cost of a quart? 


11. If a quart of ice cream will 
serve six, how will you figure the 
number of quarts needed for any 
given number of persons? 

12. If 4 persons share half of 
a pie, how can we figure what 
part of the whole pie each gets? 


13. If you know the number 
of children in a school, how can 
you find the average in each 
room? 

14. Bill has a haircut every 
three weeks, and the price is al- 
ways the same. How can he 
know the annual cost of his hair- 
cuts? 

15. If you know how much a 
party will cost and how many are 
to share the expense, how will you 
find each one’s share? 

16. If I know the cost of one 
orange and I want to buy 2 doz- 
en, how shall I find the cost of 
them? 

17. If a recipe makes 2 dozen 
cookies and I want to make 4 
dozen, what must I do? ° 

18. If we know the cost of one 
arithmetic book and the number 
of children in the class who need 
books, how shall we find the cost 
of the books for the class? 

19. If it takes 30 minutes to go 
to the city, how can you figure 
the time a round trip will take? 

20. George works 30 minutes 
each day after school. How can 
he find out how many hours he 
works in a week? 

21. If you know the cost of a 
car, how can you find out what 
each payment is to be if you are 
to pay for it in 18 payments? 

22. Knowing the approximate 
number of children in each room, 
how do you find the approximate 
number in the whole school? 

23. If you know how much a 
person’s yearly salary is, how can 
you find out how much he earns 
a month? (For key, see page 77) 





on Perry’s flagship 
in the Battle of 
Lake Erie? 





Did you know that 
this flag was flown 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


INEXPENSIVE 
TEACHING MATERIALS 


Our seminar in audio-visual 
education was discussing the use 
of pictures, maps, and charts in 
teaching when Miss G said, 
“Why is so much publicity given 
to the use of motion pictures 
and radio in audio-visual pro- 
grams?” 

“Mr. S——, how would you 
answer this question?” I coun- 
tered. 

“Perhaps,” replied Mr. S——, 
“one explanation is that in com- 
parison with other teaching aids, 
motion pictures and the radio are 
more spectacular. As instruments 
of education they have captured 
the interest of the public.” 

“Your reply is to the point,” 
I said, “for by inference it directs 
our attention to the desirability 
of re-emphasizing the teaching 
value of such materials as maga- 
zine pictures, charts, maps, mod- 
els, globes, and slides. There are 
numbers of teachers who do not 
have ready access: to motion pic- 
tures and radio to help them in 
their instruction.” 

“In addition,” Miss K-——, an- 
other member of the group, in- 
terposed, “‘so much good teaching 
has been accomplished with inex- 
pensive aids, such as pictures ob- 
tained from magazines and similar 
sources, that I consider them to 
be worthy of more than passing 
comment. In fact, teachers may 
introduce audio-visual programs 
without waiting for the more ex- 
pensive materials to appear on the 
scene.” 

“I am interested in actual ex- 
amples of teaching with magazine 
pictures,” said Miss G——. “May 
we share some of our experi- 
ences?” 

“That is a good suggestion,” I 
said. “Miss K , Please tell us 
about the arithmetic units which 
you taught in the fifth grade.” 

“The children were having dif- 
ficulty with word problems,” be- 
gan Miss K » “and we decided 
to try a new approach by formu- 
lating a series of problems based 
on pictures. Our first step was to 
go through our textbook and 
check the typical word problems 
for each of five topics. We did 
this to be certain that our picture 
problems corresponded to the ex- 
amples in the text. Then we took 
old copies of magazines and cut 
out any large pictures which 
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A DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY 
F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Head, Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, Extension Division, 
and Lecturer in Education, University of California, Los Angeles 





could be used as a basis for word 
problems. 

“We selected. sixty pictures, 
twelve for each of the five. topics, 
and mounted them at the top of 
sheets of cardboard 16” x 20”. 
One picture was placed on each 
sheet. Below each picture I wrote 
a problem, in large letters, which 
was based on the picture and on 
the key examples for the topic. 
Twelve problems for each topic 
were prepared in this manner. 
When we came to the word prob- 
lems in our arithmetic lessons, the 
twelve picture problems pertain- 
ing to that topic were placed in 
the chalk trough and were studied 
and solved by the class. After we 
finished our picture problems, we 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Visual aids available to any teacher made the study of weather in this class- 





our own reading charts we were 
able to plan our exercises to meet 
the immediate needs and interests 
of the children.” 

“In our school each teacher has 
a picture file in her classroom,” 
volunteered Miss C——. “Fine- 
quality, large, and unusual pic- 
tures are mounted for protection 
and repeated use. Duplicates of 
these, and other pictures not con- 
sidered: of importance enough to 
keep in the permanent file, are 
used by teachers and pupils for 
bulletin-board displays, for scrap- 
books, and for illustrated unit re- 
ports. This reserve supply of 
pictures is replenished from time 
to time by pupil committees and 
by teachers. Many pupils like to 
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room more meaningful. Notice the real thermometers and weather signal flags. 


worked out some of the word 
problems in the text.” 

“How did the children react to 
this procedure?” asked Mr. S——. 

“Very well indeed,” responded 
Miss K . “Progress was accel- 
erated and the children’s compre- 
hension of word problems was 
measurably impgoved.” 

“We have used a similar idea 
in our teaching of reading,” said 
Miss L , a fourth member of 
the group. “Our pictures were 
mounted in the same. manner, and 
short sentences about the pictures 
were written in large manuscript 
letters below them. By making 
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bring pictures and magazines to 
share with the others. Our chil- 
dren also help in classifying the 
pictures, mounting them, and 
caring for the files.” 

“Have any of the members of 
the seminar used The Instructor 
Illustrated Units?” I asked. 

“We have found them to be 
very useful,” was Miss K ’s 
reply. “We have the complete 
set, and have ordered many du- 
plicates of certain units, enough 
to supply an entire class. Most of 
these unit pictures are just the 
right size to be used in our opaque 
projectors.” (Continued on page 83) 





QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 


We are planning a safety-first campaign 
in our. sc Where may we obtain 


free films on safety? 


There are eleven new films on safe- 
ty which may be obtained without 
charge for specific showings.- The 
borrower pays the return transporta- 
tion charges. The titles of films in 
the series, of particular interest to 
schools, are: There’s No Place Like 
Home (13 min., color, 16 mm., 
sound, on home safety) ; Live and Let 
Live (10 min., color, 16 mm., sound, 
on highway safety); Friend or Foe 


-(17 min., color, 16 mm., sound, on 


fire safety); and Hook, Line and 
Safety (17 min., 16 mm., sound, on 
safety in fishing). For bookings and 
further information address: Aetna 
Life "Affiliated Companies, Motion 
Picture Bureau, Hartford 15, Con- 
necticut. 


* 


Can you recommend a source of 2” x 2” 
slides in color for use in developing an 
aviation unit? 

The Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, 
Illinois, has three new sets of 2” x 2” 
slides in color on air travel. (1) Air- 
port Activities depicts behind-the- 
scenes work involved in getting a 
plane ready for flight. Passenger 
Service shows passengers boarding a 
plane, the plane interior, services to 
ensure passenger comfort, and the 
take-off. Mail, Express, Freight, and 
Baggage shows the handling of com- 
mercial cargo at airport terminals. 

Teachers’ guides accompany these 
sets, and detailed information and 
prices will be sent upon request. 


Sa 


Where may we secure information about 
a combination record player, recorder, 
and public-address unit for school use? 


The United States Office of Edu- 
cation and the Radio Manufacturers 
Association Joint Committee on 
Standards for School Audio Equip- 
ment has issued two monographs out- 
lining basic standards entitled (1) 
School Sound Recording and Play- 
back Equipment and (2) School 
Sound Systems. Single copies of each 
may be obtained free of charge from 
either the U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D.C., or the Radio 
Manufacturers Association, 1917 F 
St. N.W., Washington 4, D.C. 

A description of several types of 
audio equipment for disk recording, 
playback, and public address is con- 
tained in an article by Karl A. 
Barlebeu entitled, A Brief Survey of 
Currently Available Audio Equip- 
ment. This article, which includes 
pictures of equipment and its cost, 
appeared in the March 1948 issue of 
Audio-Visual Guide. 'To secure a 
copy, address: William Lewin, Edi- 
tor, 172 Renner Ave., Newark 8, 
New Jersey. 


Send your questions on audio-visual aids 
to Dr. McClusky. See note on page 60. 
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Henri Rousseau’s 


“SUMMER” 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 











PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


As soon as warm weather arrives, girls 
and boys begin to count the weeks till 
vacation time. As we look at Rousseau’s 
picture, “Summer,” we think how pleas- 
ant it would be to spend the long summer 
days in some lovely quiet spot like this. 

Where could you play hide-and-seek? 
Is there a good place to hang a swing? 
What fun could you have in the trees? 
Where could you go swimming? 


Do you think the beautiful white horse 
would let you ride? Do you see a little 
pet who might run after sticks or play 
ball with you? 

City girls and boys might be shy of the 
cows at first, but country children would 
accept them as a part of the landscape. 

If we could follow the path leading out 
of the picture, we might find other beau- 
tiful spots to enjoy. 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


Summer days are almost here again. 
How would you like to spend them in the 
country? Could you find a place a good 
deal like this? Does it seem familiar or 
rather strange? Have you ever visited 
such a spot in the country? 

Rousseau was inspired to paint this pic- 
ture by a scene not far from Paris, but he 
altered nature to suit himself. The result 
is a poetic landscape, a dream of summer. 
What makes it lovelier than most places 
we know? Do real trees swirl and twirl 
in such fantastic shapes? Is the real coun- 
try always so neat? Do you see any 
weeds, dead trees, or broken fences that 
would mar the tranquil beauty of the 
scene? Are real horses as dazzling white 
as this one? 

The various animals and people help to 
focus our attention on the center of the 
composition, By placing certain groups 
of trees beyond others the artist carries 
our interest deeper and deeper into the 
picture. 

Again and again Rousseau painted pic- 
tures like this, with very small figures 
dwarfed by enormous trees which sur- 
round them. How many persons do we 
see? What colors do they wear? Do they 
look like Americans? Why does the 
mother carry a large jug? In what direc- 
tion is the child looking? 

Examine the trees. How many leaves 
they have! Do the trees look real? Can 
you name them? Would you want to try 
to paint as many leaves as there are on the 
trees in the foreground? How long would 
it take to count them? To draw them? 
They form an elaborate lacy pattern. 
The two big trees stand out prominently, 


as though they had been cut out and 
placed in front of the others. Air seems 
to circulate around them. Can’t you im- 
agine you hear them rustle in the wind? 
Back of them the water sparkles inviting- 
ly. What sort of fun does it suggest? 
How does the foliage of the trees in the 
background differ from that of the two 
big trees which we have just been talking 
about? Which trees would be easier to 
paint? Which do you like better? 

The trees farthest-away are edged with 
the color which is most like sunlight. 
What is it? Where else do you see some 
of the same sunny hue? 

Make a list of all the colors used by the 
artist. Spell with capital letters the one 
used most. How many kinds of GREEN 
do you find? Find places where the green 
is so dark that it appears almost black. 
Where has the artist used pure black? 
Black was not popular with artists when 
Rousseau was painting, but he was not 
afraid to use what he liked. 

How do you like the earth color? Its 
warm pinkish hue is difficult to name. 
Notice how beautifully it harmonizes with 
the dark green. The bare earth makes an 
interesting pattern of light against dark. 
What are the brightest touches of color? 
Orange adds liveliness and gaiety to the 
composition. 

Rousseau used his imagination when 
he painted this “stylized” landscape. Al- 
though he observed nature carefully he 
selected and rearranged until he created 
his own ideal of beauty. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
PRIVATE COLLECTION 


THE ARTIST 


In 1844, Henri Rousseau was born in 
Laval, France. His parents were poor, and 
never had any money to give him for art 
lessons. Even as a young man he could 
not afford studio training, so he was en- 
tirely self-taught. He is one of the artists 
sometimes called “modern primitives.” 

Rousseau served with a French army in 
Mexico, later became a lawyer’s clerk, was 
a sergeant in the Franco-Prussian War, 
and in 1871 received a minor government 
position. At the age of forty, he retired 
on a tiny pension and devoted himself to 
art, living in a poor section of Paris. 

He dreamed of himself as a respectable 
professor of art who would become a 
great, successful artist. However, his life 
followed a sad pattern of poverty and in- 
dustry, rewarded all too often by ridicule 
and scorn. People who knew him recall 
a gentle, naive person with a sweet piping 
voice, 

His early work was similar to most 
nineteenth-century folk art—stiff por- 
traits, flower pieces, and romantic land- 
scapes. In 1886, he exhibited “Carnival 
Evening” in the Salon des Indépendants. 
By 1888 some artists were beginning to 
praise his work. When he painted “Storm 
in the Jungle” in 1891, Rousseau began to 
show the é¢ffects of his constant efforts at 
self-improvement. With the painting of 
“Sleeping Gypsy” in 1897, he reached the 
turning point of his career. He had final- 
ly developed his own personal language of 
art, limiting the colors and number of ob- 
jects and broadening his style. He painted 
many scenes in the heart of the city or 
quiet suburbs. 

In 1905 his huge canvas, “The Hungry 
Lion,” established his reputation. From 
then until his death five years later his 
career was at its height. 

The last year of his life, however, 
brought him disappointment as well as 
success. Three of his paintings were ex- 
hibited in Russia and in Rome; but on the 
other hand, through a former student he 
was innocently involved in a money swin- 
dle. He was sentenced to jail and, even 
though he was not forced to serve the 
time, his gentle spirit was crushed. He 
was also disappointed over an unhappy 
romance. Yet during 1910 he painted one 
of his greatest pictures, “The Dream.” 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


In one of Rousseau’s paintings more 
than fifty variations of green have been 
counted by artists. Count as many greens 
as you Can see at once in nature. Then try 
to paint a summer picture using ten or 
twelve different kinds of green. 

In each of several jars put two or three 
tablespoonfuls of green paint and add one 
of the following colors to each: white, 
brown, blue, or black. Experiment. 

Now paint a picture of trees, bushes, 
and other plants. Let the various tones 
overlap and interlock as Rousseau’s do. 
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LITTLE SCIENCE STORIES 


Making a Garden 


These stories about making a garden may be used to develop an 
interest in the subject, or may be correlated with a study that 


is already under way. Children should of course have the experi- 
ence of actually planting seeds and watching the seedlings grow. 








“Come, Betty. Come, Bob,” said 
Mother. 

“We must go to the store this 
morning. 

| need some groceries. 


You may help me carry them. 
Bob, here is a basket. 


Betty, here is a shopping bag.” 


DEY 


In the store Bob said, “Mother, 


why do we buy lettuce? 


Why don’t we grow our own?” 


“And we could grow radishes 
and onions,” said Betty. 


“Let's make a garden, Mother.” 


“All right,” said Mother, “pick 
out the seeds you want.” 








Betty and Bob bought the seed. 

Then they all hurried home. 

“We must find a place where 
the sun shines,” said Bob. 

“And we must hoe the ground,” 
said Betty. 

“The rake will do, here in this 
soft ground,” said Mother. 
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Betty and Bob planted lettuce, 
radish, and onion seeds. 
Next they watered the seeds. 
Each day they went out to 

look at their garden. 
Soon the seeds came up. 
It was fun to watch the tiny 
plants grow. 
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Seatwork for “Making a Garden” 





Read the words below. 
They say more than one. 


Write each word and make it 


say only one. 


days 





seeds 





stores 





onions 





gardens 
baskets 
rakes 











Each little word has a big 
word beside it. 

Draw a line under the little 
word in the big word. 


shop shopping 
other mother 
row grow 
radish radishes 
den garden 
plant planted 
round ground 





Write Yes if the sentence is 
true. 

Write No if the sentence is 

~— false. 


Betty and Bob went to the 

store. 
They bought seeds. 
They made a garden. 














They planted cabbage. 
They planted radishes. 





They watered the seeds. 





They watched the tiny plants 


grow. 








Here are some. things for you 
to do. | 


1. Write to a seed store for 
seeds. 

Plant seeds in boxes 

and watch them grow. 


N 


Make a school garden. 
Make a vegetable scrapbook. 
Draw three green vegetables. 
Draw two yellow vegetables. 
Draw one red vegetable. 
Keep a list for a week of 
fresh vegetables you eat. 


CONHDU FS W 
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Boys tn the School-Luuch Program 


WILLA VAUGHN TINSLEY 


Head, Department of Home Economics, 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas 


HE purchasing and preparing 
+ of food is usually considered 
the responsibility of the feminine 
members of the household. Espe- 
cially is this likely to be true in 
situations where distinctly differ- 
ent family roles are played by 
girls and by boys. For instance, 
boys from homes in which fathers 
do all the wage earning and moth- 
ers all the household duties, are 
likely to consider homemaking 
activities suitable only for girls. 

On the other hand, more and 
more mothers of today are wage 
earners, on either a full-time or a 
part-time basis. Usually under 
such circumstances there is a wid- 
er distribution of housekeeping 
chores among all members of the 
family, with little attention to 
sex differences. 

Regardless of their family pat- 
tern, children grow in respect and 
appreciation for home and family 
life when they can actively con- 
tribute to its operation as well as 
share in its benefits. We are aware 
of the need throughout the world 
for good sound homes which will 
produce a population that is bet- 
ter able to cope with its perplex- 
ities than the present generation 
of adults has proved to be. One 
way to build better homes and 
strengthen family*ties is to pre- 


' pare both boys and girls for more 


active participation in the every- 
day jobs of homemaking. 


HOW THE SCHOOL-LUNCH 
PROGRAM CAN HELP 


The school-lunch program of- 
fers an excellent opportunity to 
co-ordinate homemaking activi- 
ties with school activities in a nat- 
ural way. Habits that relate to 
eating are practiced both at home 
and in school, and by both girls 
and boys. Girls and boys alike 
evidence interest in community 
helpers engaged in food produc- 
tion, processing, marketing, and 
transportation. Food preparation 
is but another step in broadening 
their experiences. 

In the beginning, the school 
kitchen and storage rooms may 
serve only as places in which to 
observe foods. In the classroom, 
children read about foods and 
look at pictures of them. In the 
lunchroom, they can observe ac- 
tual foods before and after cook- 
ing. ‘The children can see how 
foods are protected from spoilage, 
from pests, and from contamina- 
tion by bacteria. 
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If enthusiasm for your school-lunch program is 
waning, try guiding some of the energetic boys 


into related food activities. 


Courtesy, General Mills. Inc. 





Boys can develop considerable skill in cooking, 


You'll be surprised! 


and are likely to follow directions with care. 


Such observations may form 
the background for many class- 
room and community investiga- 
tions. For example, the waste of 
food caused by household pests 
is a staggering national problem. 
It is conservatively estimated by 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture that if each family in 
the United States threw away 
only fifty cents’ worth of cereal 
food because it had become in- 
fested with insects, the loss would 
be about fifteen million dollars. 
Children need to learn the vital 
importance of cumulative conser- 
vation and to develop a feeling of 
responsibility for it. Such con- 
cepts and related activities may be 
shared by girls and boys alike. 


APPEALING TO BOYS’ 
SPECIAL INTERESTS 


Boys, more than girls, are like- 
ly to be impressed with mathe- 
matical data. The teacher may 
capitalize on this tendency by in- 
tegrating functional. arithmetic 
with nutrition lessons. 

A valuable class project might 
be the weighing of plate scraps 
in the school lunchroom and in- 
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terpreting the results in line or 
bar graphs. Then the amount of 
food wasted each day might be 
computed in dollars and cents. 
The effect of this wastage on the 
price of meals might be calculat- 
ed. Interest in the careful use 
of food, developed at school, fre- 
quently carries over into better 
home practices. 

Boys are interested in changing 
recipes from family size to_ the 
proportions suitable for quantity 
cookery. Functional arithmetic 
problems based on real-life situa- 
tions have far more teaching val- 
ue than the traditional type with 
impersonal background. 

Understanding the economics 
involved when food is bought in 
large quantities constitutes anoth- 
er type of problem. Pupils can 
investigate the difference in cost 
between amounts of various foods 
bought for family use and for 
quantity use. 

Still another opportunity to use 
school-lunch material in arithme- 
tic classes is in figuring costs. The 
degree to which this may be prac- 
tical depends’ upon the mental- 
age levels of the children, One 


way of developing an apprecia- 
tion for the contributions which 
pupils may be making to the pro- 
gram though volunteer help is 
to calculate the money cost of 
this amount of work done at the 
local hourly wage rate. If this 
amount were added to the cost 
of operating, and divided equally 
among all who buy lunches, what 
would be the increase in cost per 
day? Per week? Per month? 

In school-lunch programs that 
operate with a great deal of vol- 
unteer adult help, as when moth- 
ers take turns in preparing and 
serving the lunches, children can 
figure the cost of meals per person 
when the amount spent for labor 
is low or nonexistent. This cost 
compared with that of similar 
meals in a commercial eating place 
furnishes a basis for evaluating 
the contribution which the moth- 
ers are making. (In certain in- 
stances, after such computation of 
costs, mothers may be convinced 
that it is better economy to em- 
ploy someone to do the work and 
to use their time in other ways. 
On the other hand, they may be 
convinced more than ever that 
their volunteer work is a worth- 
while contribution.) 

Other economic values may be 
established by calculating costs of 
home-canned foods as compared 
with commercially bought foods 
under a variety of circumstances. 
When is it cheaper to purchase 
surplus foods on the open market 
and do community canning for 
the school lunchroom? When is 
it still better economy to raise the 
foods for school-lunch use? 

Boys make skillful qnalyzers. 
Such commonplace jobs as dish- 
washing in the lunchroom and in 
the home may be revolutionized 
as a result of a careful analysis 
of jobs. Are all the necessary 
pieces of equipment conveniently 
located? Is the working height 
suitable to the workers? Is ade- 
quate stacking space provided? 
Are the storage facilities ample? 
Can all the steps in dishwashing 
follow a natural sequence, flow- 
ing in a continuous right-to-left 
direction. Or, are there criss- 
crossing and wasted time and ef- 
fort, with the drain pan or rack 
on the right side of the dishwash- 
er instead of .on the left? Put 
a boy to studying such a job and 
watch for worth-while results. 
It is a challenge to him to find 
out how to (Continued on page 77) 
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A Unit on Spring Shrubs 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


RUTH ANNE KOREY 
Assistant Principal, Public School 203, Brooklyn, New York 


N PLANNING a nature-study 

period, it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to “make a lesson out of a 
flower.” There doesn’t seem to 
be enough material to fill thirty 
or forty minutes. After the class 
has talked about the iris, peony, 
daffodil, or rose for ten minutes 
or so, we feel that the children 
have exhausted the subject and 
must turn to reading or drawing 
to fill out the time. 

Both of these activities are 
worth while. The talk-read-draw 
pattern for the nature-study les- 
son is generally adequate. But 
there are other approaches possi- 
ble if we wish to make the work 
more vital and interesting for the 


children. 
OBJECTIVES 


Let us consider, for example, 
what we are trying to accomplish 
in a lesson devoted to spring 
shrubs. Our chief aims are: 

1. Identification. 

2. Appreciation. 

3. Leisure-time interests. 

4. Respect for property, both 
private and public. 

What class activities can help 
us achieve these aims? 


DEVELOPMENT 


A good way to start is to make 
a tour of the neighborhood with 
the class on a sunny spring day, 
following a route which will per- 
mit observation of as many vari- 
eties of shrubs as possible. The 
more usual introduction is to 
study sprays of flowers brought 
to class by the pupils, but the 
excursion has several advantages, 
in addition to the diversion and 
pleasure which are inherent in 
any class trip. 


L. W. Brownell 


The dense flattopped clusters of white or pink flowers make the 


If you are looking for a slightly different angle 
to your nature-study lessons this spring, you may 
like to introduce your pupils to ornamental shrubs. 


1. The pupils learn to think of 
a shrub as a whole growing thing, 
not as a bouquet of flowers. 

2. They get acquainted with 
near-by gardens and become ap- 
preciative of neighbors’ efforts to 
beautify their surroundings. 

3. They develop a sense of vi- 
carious ownership, and are eager 
to protect, rather than destroy, 
the shrubs which they have seen. 

If arrangements can be made in 
advance, or if such casual conver- 
sations occur in the course of the 
trip, it is very helpful to have the 
owners greet the children and tell 
how they care for their shrubs. 
Mrs. Miller’s weigela which is 
flowering near the fence is more 
likely to be remembered than a 
picture in a textbook or a bou- 
quet on a desk. Mr. Treadwell’s 
lilacs will be treated with more 
respect by active, destructive boys 
if he has told the class how his 
grandmother brought a slip of the 
bush with her when she moved 
from her home in the East. The 
personal touch is always good. 

When the trip is over, the chil- 
dren will have a realization that 
shrubs are large plants—usually 
smaller than trees—with a woody 
trunk and many branches. They 
bear flowers copiously and add to 
the beauty of the neighborhood. 
There are many species. 

The follow-up discussion will 
bring out these points. There will 





viburnum a favorite ornamental shrub on the lawn or by the house. 


be a listing of all the names re- 
membered. Pronunciation should 
be perfect. Spelling need not be 
taught, for most of the work will 
be oral. The teacher may use 
Latin or English names as she 
deems best. Weigela will have to 
be taught as such since it has no 
common name. Lilacs are best 
called by that name. The chil- 
dren may decide whether they 
prefer spirea or bridal wreath, 
viburnum or snowball, forsythia 
or golden bells. 


IDENTIFICATION 
Using simplified chalk sketches, 


lantern slides, or pictures from a 
garden catalogue, we try to iden- 
tify the shrubs by their shape— 
the straggly lilac, the compact 
azalea, the gracefully drooping 
spirea. Even without flowers— 
even without leaves, in winter 
—we know the shrub by its form. 
For the next class period, we 
are ready for the detailed flower 
study which used to be the com- 
plete nature lesson. Sprays are 
brought in by teacher and pupils. 
Some are donated by the owners 
of the gardens which were visit- 
ed. With a class of thirty-five or 
forty pupils, it is not too difficult 
to provide a blossom for each. 
There should be ample opportu- 
nity to look at, to touch and feel, 
to smell—even to pull the flower 
apart if the child so desires. 


L. W. Brownell 





We have discovered that we 
can identify the shrubs without 
any reference to color. Black- 
and-white pictures suffice, In fact, 
color is not a satisfactory guide. 
Weigela and rhododendron flow- 
ers may both be pink, but they 
differ in size, shape, and texture. 
Azaleas may be yellow, orange, 
pink, rose, red, or white. 

The pupils learn the distin- 
guishing characteristics of each 
shrub by trying to describe ac- 
curately the flowers and leaves. 
We avoid all technical botanical 
terms, but encourage discrimi- 
nating use of such words as oval, 
heart-shaped, glossy, and waxy. 

We bring out important details 
by contrasting two similar shrubs. 
How can one tell rhododendron 
from azalea? Spirea from weigela? 
Lilac from snowball? 

Identification tests. and games 
are popular. These may take the 
form of a radio quiz, a lantern- 
slide program, blindfold recogni- 
tion by smell or touch, or naming 
the shrub after seeing just the leaf 
or a single floweret. 

ACTIVITIES 

Here is good motivation for 
drawing—making charts or. lan- 
tern slides of the whole shrub, the 
flower spray, the blossom, or the 
leaf, for other children to identi- 
fy. Leaf tracings, spatter prints, 
or blueprints can be made into 
cards for a game. Later, leaves of 
other plants besides shrubs can be 
added to the set for more difficulty 
and interest. 

By this time, the pupils know 
the shrubs rather well, and have 
gained in appreciation by contact 
and closer acquaintance. They are 


now ready (Continued on page 72) 


The fragrant azalea with its masses of color will flourish in your 
garden as well as in its native habitat on hillsides and woodlands. 
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ROBIN IY MY CHERRY TREE 


WORDS BY ELLA STRATTON COLBO MUSIC BY ISABELLE GROETZINGER 
@ 





There’s a pret-ty rob - in in my cher-ry tree; Hear his song so gay and sau-cy. Canit be that 


he is sing-ing just forme? “Cheer-up, cheer-ee, cheer-up, cheer-ee, cheer-up, cheer-ee!” He’s 


look - ing for my cher - ries with his big, bright eyes, Nev-er e- ven guess - ing I'd like some for pies. | Oh, 


Rob - in Red - breast, save a few for me; ThenI can do some sing - ing too, cheer - up, cheer - ee! 
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Me Princess Whe Lest Her Smite 


GRACE EVELYN MILLS 
Teacher of English, Central School, Dansville, New York 


(Princess sits among her toys, 
pouting and crying. Ladies of 
the Court enter.) 

LADY ANNE—Oh, dear! What 
does ail Your Royal Highness? 

PRINCESS—I’m so tired of the 
same old toys! 

LADY ISABELLE—I’m sure all 
of them are very nice. 

LADY BLANCHE—And they’re 
not at all old, really. 

LADY ESTELLE—No, indeed, 
they were all new at Christmas 
time. 

PRINCESS—lI don’t care! I don’t 
like them any more—not a bit. 

LADY PATRICIA—Come, Your 
Highness, don’t you want to play 
with your lovely dolls? I have 
this pretty piece of silk—see. I'll 
help you make a new dress for 
one of them. : 

PRINCESS—Oh, I don’t want 
to play with dolls. 

LADY JANE—Wouldn’t it be 
fun to dress up all the dolls for 
the party? 

PRINCESS—W hat party? 

LADY ANNE—Have you for- 
gotten? All the children are com- 
ing this afternoon— 

PRINCESS—They will try to 
make me smile, just as everyone 
else does; but I won’t, so there. 

LADY ISABELLE—They want so 
much to see you, Princess. 

PRINCESS—lI don’t want to see 
them! They’re horrid and bad, 
and they’ll break my toys! 

LADY BLANCHE—Oh, no! I’m 
sure they’ll be as good as gold. 

PRINCESS (stamps her foot)— 
I don’t like them! 

LADY ESTELLE—Now don’t be 
naughty, dear Princess— 

PRINCESS (crying)—You’re al- 
ways saying I’m naughty. Id 
like to run away. 

LADY JANE—There, there, my 
dear, don’t cry. Would you like 
us to sing for you? Listen. Isn’t 
this a nice song? 

(Ladies sing any song that they 
know. Princess pouts and stands 
digging her toe into the floor.) 

PRINCESS—I don’t like songs— 
much. 

(Ladies look at one another and 
shake their heads.) 

LADY ANNE—Would you like 
to go outdoors and play in the 
sunshine? 

PRINCESS (sighs)—I might as 
well! Get the golden roller skates, 
Lady Anne, and my new sweater. 

LADY ANNE—Yes, Your High- 
ness! (Exits with Princess follow- 
ing listlessly after ber.) 


The whole class can take part in this humorous 
play about a princess. Opportunity for giving 
special stunts, songs, and dances is included. 








CHARACTERS 


PRINCESS CHILDREN—Eight 
QUEEN boys and seven 
LADY ANNE girls. 

LADY ISABELLE PETE—The jack-in- 
LADY BLANCHE the-box. 

LADY ESTELLE TOYMAN 


LADY PATRICIA DOLLS—Any num- 
LADY JANE ber. 


CosTUMES 


Princess wears a pretty dress and 
a gold crown. Queen has a crown, 
and she and the Ladies of the Court 








wear long dresses. Children wear 
party clothes and outdoor wraps. 
Pete wears a clown suit. ‘Toyman has 
a beard, wears an apron over his long 
trousers, and carries an enormous 
oilcan. Dolls may be dressed to re- 
semble various types of dolls. Mas- 
querade costumes are appropriate. 


SETTING 


The .scene is a simply furnished 
room in the palace. Many toys are 
spread about, including a golden 
ball, made by painting an ordinary 
ball with gilt radiator paint. 














LADY ISABELLE—Oh, I wonder 
when that child will smile and be 
happy again. 

LADY ESTELLE—It’s been a long 
time since she was cheerful. 

LADY JANE—If she were my 
little girl, do you know what I'd 
do? 

LADIES—No! What? 

LADY JANE—I'd spank her! 

LADY BLANCHE—Oh, who ever 
heard of spanking a princess? 

LADY ESTELLE—That would be 
just too terrible! 

LADY ISABELLE—S-sh! 
comes the Queen! 

(They curtsy as Queen enters.) 

QUEEN—Good morning, Ladies. 

LapDiES—Good morning, Your 
Majesty. 

QUEEN—I am so worried about 
the Princess. She has lost her 
smile, you know, and-no one can 
bring it back. 

LADY ESTELLE—We’ve tried so 
hard to make Her Royal Highness 
smile, but we have failed. 


Here 
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LADY JANE—She won’t smile 
even at kittens and puppies. 

QUEEN—We must all keep on 
trying to make the Princess smile. 

LADY JANE—Perhaps the vil- 
lage children can do it. 

QUEEN—Perhaps, if she doesn’t 
make them all cry, instead. 

LADY JANE—There’s a little 
boy who does cart wheels— 

LADY ISABELLE—And a little 
girl who sings. 

LADY ESTELLE—And they are 
bringing her a gift, besides. 

QUEEN—The King will reward 
the children if they bring back 
the. smile to the Princess. 

LADY BLANCHE—I hope she 
smiles soon. 

LADY JANE—Here she comes 
now! 

QUEEN—Yes, here she comes 
now—crying as usual. 

(Princess and Lady Anne enter. 
Princess wears a red sweater. 
The crown is perched on top of 


her head.) 
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QUEEN—There, dear! 
What is the matter? 

PRINCESS—The gardener’s boy 
called me names. He called me 
Princess Crosspatch. 

QUEEN—Well, you are, you 
know. What were you doing to 
him? 

PRINCESS—He got in my way, 
and I knocked him down. He 
said if I wasn’t a princess he'd 
pull my hair. 

LADY ANNE—Don’t cry! Shall 
we get out the walking dolls? 
Would Your Highness like to 
play with them? 

PRINCESS—I don’t care. Get 
them out if you like. 

QUEEN—My daughter, you are 
the naughtiest little girl in the 
kingdom. Sit on that chair until 
the children come. No one is to 
try to amuse you. Come away, 
Ladies. 

(They go. Princess sits sulk- 
ily in the chair. She leans on one 
elbow, curls up, and goes to sleep. 
In a minute or so there are sounds 
of voices and laughter. Princess 
sits up, rubs her eyes, and listens.) 

PRINCESS—Oh! That must be 
the children. Why doesn’t some- 
one let them in? 

(Children burst in, shedding 
outer garments as they come.) 

FIRST BOY—It’s hot in here! 

SECOND BOY—I’ll say it is! 

THIRD BOY—Hey, where do we 
hang up our things? 

PRINCESS—You’re very rude. 
Where are your manners? 

‘ FOURTH BOY—Say, who are 
you? We've come to see the 
Princess. 

PRINCESS—I’m the Princess. I 
thought everyone knew that. 

FIFTH BOY (struggling with 
a sweater) —Wait a minute and 
we'll make a bow, if you’re really 
the Princess. 

FIRST GIRL (getting out of a 
sweater) —We can’t curtsy with 
sweaters on. 

(All the girls make prim curt- 
sies and the boys all bow.) 

PRINCESS—We didn’t expect 
you soearly. I’m being punished, 
but I don’t care. 

SECOND GIRL—I didn’t suppose 
a princess ever was naughty. 

THIRD GIRL—It’s fun to talk 
with a real live princess. 

SIXTH BOY—We'’re going to 
make you smile. 

PRINCESS—You are not! | 
wouldn’t smile to please anybody. 

SEVENTH BOY—I’ll bet we can 
make you! (Continued on page 74) 


there, 
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A Message for Mother 


LOIS R. BOLI 


Director of Auditorium Activities, 
Henry W. Longfellow School, Dallas, Texas 








CHARACTERS 

JOAN HELIOTROPE 
APPLE BLOSSOM IvY 
LAUREL FORGET-ME- 
BUTTERCUP NOT 
COWSLIP PANSY 
DAISY ROSE 
LILY OF THE LILY 

VALLEY ROSEMARY 
GOLDENROD VIOLET 
HONEYSUCKLE VERBENA 

CosTUMES 


Joan wears school clothes. The 
flowers wear headdresses to repre- 
sent the individual flowers, and 
green crepe-paper capes. 


SETTING 


A living room comfortably fur- 
nished, It must have a table, a 
telephone on a stand, a bookcase 
containing a dictionary, and an 
easy chair. 




















(Joan enters from school car- 
rying books. Puts them on table.) 

yoan—Mother! (There is no 
answer. She goes to door upstage 
and calls again.) Mother! Oh, 
Mother! (There is no reply.). I 
wonder where she can be. (Looks 
around room.) Iremember. She 
said she had some shopping to do 
today. (Swaps fingers.) This is 
just the opportunity that I’ve 
been waiting for. (Goes to tele- 
phone and dials a number.) May 
I speak to Mr. Gilbert, please? 
(Pause.) Hello, Dad. This is 
Joan. [ve wanted to talk to you 
about something but Mother has 
always been around. You know 
Sunday is Mother’s Day. Have 
you decided what would be nice 
for us to give her? (Pause.) 
Well, I'd prefer flowers myself. 
I think there is nothing lovelier 
than flowers. And you know how 


Mother loves them. (Pause.) All 
right, I'll order them. What 
kind shall we choose? (Pause.) 
What about some flowers that 
have some particular meaning, like 
rosemary for remembrance, or— 
(Pause.) All right, then. You'll 
leave it to me? I'll take care of 
it, Dad. (Hangs up receiver.) 
Let’s see. Every flower has a 
meaning. Id like to send Mother 
flowers that would tell her how 
much Dad and I love her and how 
much we appreciate the many 
things she does for us every day. 
Oh, my goodness! I'll need some 
help to tell her all of the things 
we want to say. I know—the 
dictionary! There’s a page in it 
that tells what each flower means. 
(She gets dictionary, sits down, 
and reads aloud.) “The Lan- 
guage of the Flowers. The cus- 
tom of expressing thoughts and 
feelings through flowers dates 
back to the Greeks and Romans. 
Each flower has a meaning, and 
in sending that flower you send a 
message of the same meaning.” 

APPLE BLOSSOM (entering)—I 
am Apple Blossom. To pluck me 
and send me to a friend means 
that you admire that friend. 
(She makes a curtsy and steps to 
one side, up stage.) 

(Other flowers enter in turn 
and stand beside Apple Blossom 
when they finish speaking.) 

LAUREL—I am Laurel. I bring 
fame to all who hold me. 

BUTTERCUP—I am Buttercup. 
I denote wealth. See how my cup 
holds the gold. 

cowsLip—I am an early spring 
bloomer, called Cowslip. I am 
known as youthful beauty. 
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DAIsyY—I am Daisy. My petals 
signify innocence. I can keep a 
secret, too. “Daisies won’t tell.” 

LILY OF THE VALLEY—A sprig 
of Lily of the Valley is a breath 
of sweetness you send. If you 
think the object of your affec- 
tions is pure sweetness, tuck me 
in to tell her so. 

GOLDENROD—The gold of the 
Goldenrod shines out encourage- 
ment to all. 

HONEYSUCKLE — Honeysuckle 
and its clinging vines speak of fi- 
delity. 

HELIOTROPE—Slip me into a 
bouquet and I speak of devotion 
from the sender. I am Heliotrope. 





IvY—My name is Ivy. I cling 
as all good friends should. I sym- 
bolize friendship. 

FORGET-ME-NOT—You know 
me. I am Forget-Me-Not. How 
nice to find me in a box of flow- 
ers from someone you love! 

PANSY—“Pansies for thoughts” 
is a well-known sentiment. When 
you receive pansies you know that 
someone is thinking of you. 

ROSE—I, Rose, am queen of all 
the flowers in Mother Nature’s 
garden. I am a symbol of love. 

LiLy—I come from the dark 
earth in a burst of white. I am 
Lily. My bloom is a token of 
purity. (Continued on page 69) 





A Hoon Drill 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


IDA MILLS WILHELM 


Formerly, Teacher, Primary Grades, Public School, 
Monett, Missouri 


or this drill, use barrel-size 
hoops made of either wood 
or metal, and painted or wrapped 
in some light color. The music 
should be in % measure, played 
rather slowly for the drill, and 
more quickly for the entrance and 
exit. Each movement takes two 
counts and is done twice. When 
alternated movements occur, they 
require four counts. The drill 
should be memorized. 

The children march onto the 
stage in single file, carrying the 
hoops in right hands held at their 
sides. They form in two lines 
across the stage, facing the audi- 
ence. At the command, “Posi- 
tion,” the hoops are held in both 
hands, waist high. 

Hoops up around the face 2 
times; return each time to orig- 
inal position. 

Out at arms’ length 2 times. 

Alternate up and out 2 times. 

To the right and back to posi- 
tion 2 times. 

To the left and back to posi- 
tion 2 times, 

Alternate right and left 2 
times. 

Over the head (arms high, 
hoops parallel with floor) 2 times. 

Down to floor 2 times. 

Alternate up and down 2 times. 

Over the head on first count, 
lowered to waistline around body 
on second count, placed on floor 
(sides touching) on third count, 
pupils standing erect in hoops on 
fourth count. (Pupils on the 
two ends of each row are to lay 


‘ times. 


their hoops so that they touch all 
the way around, in an oval.) 

Moving clockwise, step from 
the center of one hoop to the cen- 
ter of the next, 2 steps to the 
measure. 

Reverse the movement, step- 
ping back to place. 

Pick up hoops on 4 counts: on 
first, raise hoops to waist; on sec- 
ond, overhead; on third, to posi- 
tion; on fourth, stand erect ready 
for next movement. 

The children in the front row, 
with hoops in their right hands, 
strike the hoops of the children 
immediately behind them. Those 
in the first row do not look back, 
but keep eyes to the front; the 
contact must be ensured by those 
in the second row. 

Repeat. 

From position, all strike hoops 
on floor in front in unison, — 

Repeat. 

Alternate these two movements 
4 times (2 counts for each). 

With hoops in the left hands, 
repeat the movement of striking 
the hoops in the second row 2 
times; then the floor in front 2 
Then alternate 4 times. 

Close with the first movements 
in the drill, the hoops framing the 
faces; up 2 times, out at arms’ 
length 2 times, alternate 4 times. 

At the command, “March,” 
the back row faces right and the 
front row left so as to make 
the line of march continuous. The 
hoops are held in right hands dur- 
ing the exit. 





wo. 











MUSIC BY MILDRED VANDENBURGH 


All Aboard! 


R.H -N 





All a- board! All a- board! Whis - tle blow, 


here we go! Oh, what fun to ride ons train, O - ver the moun - tain and o - ver the plain! 


eiitard b a a 


this re - frain on the choo-choo _ train! 
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REMEMBERING DAY 
MARY WRIGHT SAUNDERS 


All the soldiers marching along; 

All the children singing a song; 

All the flowers dewy and sweet; 

All the flags hung out in the 
street; 

Hearts that throb in a grateful 
way— 

For this is our Remembering Day. 


HOW THE 
FLOWERS GROW 


GABRIEL SETOUN 


This is how the flowers grow; 
I have watched them and I know: 


First, above the ground 1s seen 

A tiny blade of purest green, 

Reaching up and peeping forth 

East and west, and south and 
north. 


Then the sunbeams find their 
way 

To the sleeping bud and say, 

“We are children of the sun 

Sent to wake thee, little one.” 


And the leaflet opening wide 
Shows the tiny bud inside, 

Peeping with half-opened eye 
On the bright and sunny sky. 


Breezes from the west and south 
Lay their kisses on its mouth; 
Till the petals all are grown, 
And the bud’s a flower blown. 


MY MOTHER 


JOSEPHINE RICE CREELMAN 


I walk upon the rocky shore, 

Her strength is in the ocean’s 
roar. 

I glance into the shaded pool, 

Her mind is there so calm and 


cool. 

I hear sweet rippling of the 
sea, 
Naught but her laughter ’tis to 

me. 


I gaze into the starry skies, 

And there I see her wondrous 
eyes. 

I look into my inmost mind, 

And here her inspiration find. 

In all I am and hear and see, 

My precious mother is with me. 
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FOREIGN LANDS 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Up into the cherry tree 

Who should climb but little me? 

I held the trunk with both my 
hands 

And looked abroad on foreign 
lands. 


I saw the next-door garden lie, 

Adorned with flowers, before my 
eye, 

And many pleasant places more 

That I had never seen before. 


I saw the dimpling river pass 

And be the sky’s blue looking- 
glass; 

The dusty roads go up and down 

With people tramping into town. 


If I could find a higher tree, 
Farther and farther I should see, 
To where the grown-up river slips 
Into the sea among the ships, 


To where the roads on either hand 

Lead onward into fairyland, 

Where all the children dine at 
five, 

And all the playthings come 
alive. 


DANDELIONS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


There surely is a gold mine some- 
where underneath the grass, 

For dandelions are popping out 
in every place you pass, 

But, if you want to gather some, 
you'd better not delay, 

For gold will turn to silver soon 
and all blow away. 


THE FISHING POLE 
MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


A fishing pole’s a curious 
thing: 

It’s made of just a stick and 
string: 

A boy at one end and a wish; 

And on the other end a fish! 


Acknowled; 
Freckled Person; 
Gallienne; The Paebar Company, for 


Verse for May Days 


WE THANK THEE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


For mother-love and father-care, 

For brothers strong and sisters 
fair, 

For love at home and here each 
day, 

For guidance lest we go astray, 

Father in Heaven, we thank 


Thee. 


For this new morning with its 
light, 
For rest and shelter or the night, 
For health and food, for love and 
_ friends, 
For everything His goodness sends, 
Father in Heaven, we thank 


Thee. 


For flowers that bloom about our 
feet, 
For tender grass, so fresh, so 
sweet, 
For song of bird and hum of bee, 
For all things fair we hear or 
see, 
Father in Heaven, we thank 
Thee. 


For blue of stream and blue of 
sky, 
For pleasant shade of branches 
high, 
For fragrant air and cooling 
breeze, 
For beauty of the blooming trees, 
Father in Heaven, we thank 
Thee. 


IN BLOSSOM TIME 
INA DONNA COOLBRITH 


It’s O my heart, my heart, 
To be out in the sun and 
sing, 
To sing and shout in the fields 
about, 
In the balm and blossoming. 


Sing loud, O bird in the tree; 
O bird, sing loud in the sky, 
And honey-bees, blacken the 
clover-bed; 
There are none of you glad 
as I, 


ent is hereby made to the following for permission to reprint 
verses: Houghton Mifflin Company, for “The Fishin 
Dodd, Mead and Company, for “I 
Today” from The Lonely Dancer, copy 
“My 


Pole” from A Little 
eant to Do My Work 
ted 1913. 1941, by Richard Le 
ew Roller Skates” from Small Talk 


a Small People; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, for “Whistles” from Here, There and 


verywhere, cop hted 1927, 1928, by Dorothy Aldis. 
from Sing-Song, published 1922 by The Macmillan Company. 
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“Sun and Rain” is 


SUN AND RAIN 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


If all were rain and never sun, 
No bow could span the hill; 
If all were sun and never rain, 


There’d be no rainbow still. 


I MEANT TO DO MY 
WORK TODAY 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


I meant to do my work today— 
But a brown bird sang in the 
_ apple tree, 
And a butterfly flitted across the 
field, 
And all the leaves were call- 
ing me. 


And the wind went sighing over 
the land, 
Tossing the grasses to and fro, 
And a rainbow held out its shin- 
ing hand— 
So what could I do but laugh 
and go? 


MY NEW 
ROLLER SKATES 


FLEUR CONKLING 


My legs go in 
My legs go out; 
Myself is turned 
Just all about. 


My feet fly up 

Far from the ground. 
The street is up 

And can’t be found. 


‘vas prey ‘piry Vy 
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*yo03 AW YeoUEg 
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WHISTLES 
DOROTHY ALDIS 


I want to learn to whistle. 

I've always wanted to. 

I fix my mouth to do it but 
The whistle won’t come through. 


I think perhaps ’s stuck, and 
so 

I try it once again. 

Can people swallow whistles? 

Where is my whistle then? 
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The History Class Proves a Point 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MARGARET GOFF CLARK 
Formerly, Teacher, Sixth Grade, Public School 11, Buffalo, New York 


ScENE 1 

(The history class is in prog- 
ress. Miss Johnson is seated at ber 
desk. Pupils are seated at their 
desks, except Nadine, who is 
standing for recitation.) 

NADINE (apparently conclud- 
ing her remarks)—The Revolu- 
tionary War caused a great deal 
of suffering. Many lives were 
lost, and it cost a great deal of 


money. (She is seated.) 


MISS JOHNSON—Those things 
are always true of wars. 

RALPH—But wars are so much 
more exciting than anything else 
in history. Time seems to take a 
jump—like a rabbit—whenever 
there’s a war. Things happen 
fast, and there are important re- 
sults. 

MISS JOHNSON—Yes, things do 
happen fast, Ralph, but would 
you rather study about wars than 
anything else? 

RALPH—Well—I don’t like 
wars, but—but they’re more— 

MISS JOHNSON—Dramatic? 

RALPH—Ye-es, and—and more 
important, too. 

JANET—But things that hap- 
pen in time of peace can be just as 
dramatic and important as any- 
thing that happens during a war. 

RALPH—What, for instance? 

JANET—Well—I can’t think 
of anything offhand, but there 
must be a good many. 

PETER—I can think of some- 
thing—writing the Declaration 
of Independence. 

RALPH (triumphantly)—That 
was written during the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

PETER—But i/ wasn’t war. 

ALPHONSE—The building of 
the Panama Canal was dramatic. 
A movie was made about that. 

MISS JOHNSON—I am sure we 
could go on and mention many 
other dramatic peacetime events 
that have had greater and more 
favorable effects on the lives of 
all of us than wars have had. 

RALPH—It isn’t that I like 
wars, but I still say they’re the 
most important things in history. 
No one can convince me that 
they aren’t. 

PETER—I'd like to try, Ralph. 
(To Miss Johnson.) Miss Johnson, 
don’t we have to put on a play 
for assembly next month? 

MISS JOHNSON—Yes, we do. 

PETER—Then I have an idea— 
unless you already have a play 
picked out for us to do. 


Here is an opportunity for a class that likes to 
do creative work. What events would your pu- 
pils include to prove the point made in this play? 








=— 


RAHA AVERY 














MISS JOHNSON—No, I haven’t 
found anything suitable yet. Let’s 
have your idea, Peter. 

PETER—Why don’t we write a 
play, showing significant events 
of peace, and try to convince 
Ralph, and everyone else, that 
peace can be as important as war? 

MISS JOHNSON—What do you 
think of that idea, class? 

NADINE—It’s super. 

ALPHONSE—I'd like to have 
the part of Colonel Goethals, 
who directed the digging of the 
Panama Canal. 

SUZANNE—I'd like to help 
write the play. 


MISS JOHNSON—Let’s have a 
vote on it. All those in favor 
of writing and presenting a play 
which will show the importance 
of peacetime events signify by 
raising your right hands. (All 
raise hands.) Those opposed— 
(No hands are raised.) Carried 
unanimously. I didn’t see your 
hand raised in opposition, Ralph, 
so I assume that you approve of 
the plan. 

RALPH—Yes, especially if I can 
be the villain. 

PETER—Not the villain, Ralph. 


You'll just be a doubting Thomas — 


who has to be shown. 








CHARACTERS 


MISS JOHNSON—The history teacher. 
NADINE 
RALPH 
PETER 
JANET 
ALPHONSE 
SUZANNE 
OTHER PUPILS 
SPANISH PRIEST 
COLUMBUS 
SPANISH SAILORS 
FRANKLIN 
MR. HOWARD 
MRS, HOWARD 
ELI WHITNEY 
EZRA 
JOSEPH 
OTHER SLAVES 
GOETHALS 
GORGAS 
MESSENGER 

GIRL OF 1763 
GIRL OF 1948 
BOY OF 1830 
BOY OF 1948 
TELEPHONE GIRL 


__Pupils who may double 
as historical characters. 


__Plantation 
owners, 


—Negro slaves, 








CosTUMES 


Pupils and teacher wear school 
clothes. Consult history books for 
costumes of Columbus and Franklin. 
Other historical characters wear cos- 
tumes suited to the period in which 
they lived. Children representing 
certain years wear placards bearing 
the appropriate numerals. 


SETTING 


Scene 1.—A schoolroom with desks 
for pupils, and a desk and chair for 
the teacher. 

Scene 2.—The stage is empty. The 
properties necessary for each episode 
are placed as needed and removed 
while curtains are closed. For the 
Columbus episode, a backdrop may 
show the ocean and three ships, For 
the Eli Whitney episode, a worktable, 
piles of cotton, a box with a handle 
that turns (for the cotton gin), and 
bags for the pickers are needed. For 
the Canal Zone episode, an office may 
be suggested by a desk, two chairs, 
and a map. 
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NADINE—We'll need a com- 
mittee to choose the important 
events and write them up. 

PETER—Good night! [I just 
realized something. We're going 
to have to learn an awful lot of 
history to know which are the 
important events. (Accusingly.) 
Who thought of this, anyway? 

SUZANNE (laughing)—You’re 
caught in your own trap! 

PETER—Oh, well, I may learn 
something, but I'll bet I can for- 
get it by examination time! 


SCENE 2 


(Ralph and Peter are standing 
in “front of closed curtains.) 

RALPH (emphatically)—I still 
say wars are the most dramatic 
and the most important events in 
history. 

PETER—Wars very rarely solve 
the problems they are fought to 
settle. 

RALPH—I didn’t say that wars 
solve problems; I just said— 

PETER—I know. You said wars 
are more dramatic and important 
than anything else in history. 
Peace can be dramatic, too. 

RALPH—Can it compare with 
war? Whole nations with but one 
idea! Factories turning out sup- 
plies for war! Millions of men 
leaving their homes to fight! Ev- 
eryone thinking of nothing else! 

PETER—It’s too bad that we 
can’t do the same for some great 
peacetime cause. Think what we 
could do in such a war on crime, 
or on poor living conditions. 

RALPH—You admit I’m right? 

PETER—Maybe. Maybe war is 
more dramatic than any peace- 
time event. It makes more noise, 
at least. But a few quiet words 
in a little room may change the 
course of history more than 
months of fighting. 

RALPH—Maybe. 

PETER— Wars prove which side 
is stronger in battle, but when the 
war is done it is left to the years 
of peace to settle the old argu- 
ments and a million new ones 
that the war has raised. 

RALPH (defensively)—I didn’t 
say war was good, 

PETER—With the help of some 
of our classmates, I’d like to try 
to prove to you that events of 
peace can be dramatic and im- 
portant—maybe even more im- 
portant than war. For instance, 
can you imagine anything more 
vital than the discovery of our 
continent? (Continued on page 67) 
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Handwork 








COSTUME DESIGNS 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


LaVERNE GENTNER FEENEY 


Teacher of Art, Grades 3-8, Public Schools, Tempe, Arizona 








OSTUME designing is fun when it is original and per- 
sonal. Ideas for costumes come from many places. 
Modern costume designers often get their ideas from 
paintings of costumes of long ago. From local stores, used 
pattern books may be obtained, which, along with old 
catalogues and magazjnes, are inspiring source material. 
Boys should put down on paper their own good ideas 
for boys’ clothes—let the world know what they like in 
costumes. Several years ago a boy designed a camping 
suit for boy scouts. It had twenty-odd pockets, each of 
which zipped shut. Someone had a suit made up from his 
drawing. Boys could design the ideal fishing outfit, 
boots with a secret compartment, a two-gallon edition of 
a cowboy hat, or more comfortable dress-up clothing. 

















It is well to make a paper doll first, and then design 
clothes for it. Encourage children to make a paper doll 
of themselves, trying to match skin, eyes, hair, and gen- 
eral shape of the individual. Sometimes a group prefers 
to design clothes for just one paper doll. 

The easiest doll to make is a standing front-view fig- 
ure. Whenever possible, the doll should be made of oak 
tag or heavier paper. Eighteen inches is a good height 
and a 9” x 12” paper will make a girl’s dress. 

Here are a few suggestions for designing costumes. 

1. Decoration at the neckline calls attention to the 
face; it may be a collar, some lace, a pin, or a clip. 

2. For boys’ clothes, make sweaters with novelty pat- 
terns, shirts with outdoor motifs in allover designs, 
special belts, and different kinds of trousers. 

3. Use wide belts for tall, thin girls. 

4, Use vertical lines for short, thick people. 

§. Experiment with all colors on all dolls. . 
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Mustrating Stories with Cul Paper 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


KATHERINE DISSINGER 


Teacher, First Grade, Reef-Sunset Union School District, Kettleman City, California 





UT paper often serves as a medium for illustration in the 
.. primary grades. For instance, a low first grade made these 
cut-paper scenes to illustrate the story of the three bears. After 
the story had been told and dramatized, the teacher demon- 
strated the simplest cutting of objects from squares and circles, 
The children were then able to proceed with little teacher su- 
pervision. Many of them had their own original ideas to add 
to those that the teacher had demonstrated. 

The pictures on this page show the bears’ house in the woods, 
the chairs, the three bowls on the table, and the beds. ° Freehand 
cutting was done and the objects were pasted on pieces of 
9” x 12” colored construction paper of the children’s choosing. 
Many interesting color schemes were developed. 

“Here We Go ’round the Mulberry Bush” was illustrated 
similarly, by showing activities of each day of the week. Sun- 
day is represented by a church, Monday by a washing machine, 
Tuesday by an iron and ironing board, and so on. More ad- 
vanced primary pupils can paint the letters that spell the days 
of the week on the paper below or above the pictures. 
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Pencil Sketching Ts a Good Hobby 


KETCHING should be encouraged by the 
S teacher. One way to encourage crude 
sketching is to have an exhibit in school 
of the sketches which children make at 
home. If the little scrap of paper is fold- 
ed and soiled when the child takes it out 
of his pocket, the teacher should overlook 
the torn, wrinkled, and folded parts and 
see only the charming expressive lines. 
Some of the choicest sketches come on 
tiny scraps of paper. 

The child who learns to sketch can il- 
lustrate his schoolwork, decorate his let- 
ters, and amuse himself at times when he 
would otherwise be restless, 

Many children like to sketch animals. 
Usually the animals they choose to draw 
are those they have watched. Those who 
draw horses, for example, are often chil- 
dren who ride horses. Children with pets 
will make many sketches of them in dif- 
ferent poses and at various antics. 

At first their lines are wobbly, insecure, 
and worked over. As they continue to 
draw the animals, the lines become very 
sure. The more they draw, the more in- 
dividual their styles become. 

The children love these sketches. The 
sympathetic, sensitive teacher loves the 
sketches also, for their real art value and as 
expressions of children’s personalities. 


Illustration ! 








FOR ALL GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 


Illustration 1 was made by a girl in 
grade six after she returned from an Afri- 
can trip on which her mother shot lions. 
In Africa a baby lion was this girl’s pet. 

Illustration 3 was made by a girl seven 
years of age. She is fond of dogs and cats. 
How sure and expressive her lines are! 


Illustration 3 








Illustration 4 








Illustration 6 was made by one of our 
most enthusiastic drawers of horses. In 
grades four and five she painted murals 
twenty feet long and ten feet high, fea- 
turing farm horses and racing horses, 
Notice how she tries different positions 
and accents with darker lines. 

’ The other illustrations on the page show 
a variety of interests. 

Billy made Illustration 2. You can see 
by the lines that he drew it very quick- 
ly. He could spend hours drawing faces 
of men, one after the other, and no two 
alike. He never drew women. He never 
drew any facing left. All faced right. 

Illustration 4 was made by a girl in 
grade six. In every grade she played with 
the idea of umbrellas turning wrong side 
out in the wind. Children with talent 
often illustrate the same subject over and 
over, year after year, as many artists are 
inclined to do. 

Joe made Illustration 5. He was a tal- 
ented violinist and loved the opera. This 
is a sketch of the opera. 

Illustration 7 shows a ballet dancer. 
The child who made this was in the fifth 
grade. She liked action figures. Her 
hair was curly like that of the child in 
the sketch. She usually drew people with 
long curly hair. 





Illustration 6 
= 
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A May Basket Full of Pansies 


or this month’s calendar a May 

basket is suggested. A basket of 
any desired shape may be cut on a 
fold to ensure symmetry. Flowers 
cut from colored paper are added. 








FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MAYME A. RICKER 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Olean, New York 


Young children can make effective pansies by 
using circles in light and dark shades for the 
overlapping petals. Dark centers are added 
with crayon. Try different color combinations. 
Some practice will be required to get the leaves 
to look just right. ‘ 








The flower with a stem and one or 
more leaves is suitable for a first- 
grade lesson, and a simple basket 
with one or more flowers can be made 
by pupils in second and third grades. 
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i ge fourth-graders had been doing 
what they wished in art for two 
weeks, The children were beginning to 
get restless and some were talking to one 
another about movies, new dresses, their 
classmates, and so on. One child said, “I 
can’t think of a thing to do.” 

The teacher said, “With all these lovely 
colors of paints and paper and this nice 
clay it seems strange that you can’t think 
of anything to do.” 

But after she had said it, she knew that 
such talk was useless. The time had come 
to change from the free periods to a peri- 
od with some teacher direction. 

Educators who believe that children can 
do whatever they wish-all of the time 
would ask, ““What were the best ones do- 
ing?” Our answer would have to be, 
“They were doing well, working on ideas 
of their own.” They would then ask, 
“Why don’t you let them continue to 
work on their own ideas and help those 
who have no ideas?” 

We have tried this procedure and it 
doesn’t seem to work very well. Some 
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Children Like a New Idea mm Art 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 


children, rather than be singled out for 
help, will pretend to have ideas, but will 
visit for the whole period or change their 
minds every few minutes. 

And so, at the close of the period, this 
teacher said, “Next week you'll put aside 
your own jobs and all unite on some di- 
rected work.” The children knew that 
their original projects were not to be 
given up but just laid aside. 

The next week the children were eager 
to do what the teacher suggested. 

“How would you like to paint some 
fountains?” she inquired. 

“T’d like that,” said one. “The sixth 
grade made some beautiful ones last year.” 

Many expressed their enthusiasm over 
this suggestion. 

The teacher asked each child to take 
white paint from the table. She had seen 
to it that white paint was ready for each 


child. She had sorted the brushes and put 
the medium-sized ones in one pile so that 
each child could have the brush most use- 
ful for painting the fountain. Manila pa- 
per, 18” x 24”, was used. 

After the fountain was painted, the 
background scenery was added. Trees, a 
house, bushes, and sky were painted be- 
hind the fountain. Several kinds of green 
were used. 

As they worked, the teacher suggested 
using touches of magenta, orange, or red. 
Often, in a summer picture consisting 
mainly of cool colors, touches of warm 
colors seem to give it more life. Last of 
all, streaks of white paint were added for 
water. The class found that spouting 
water shows up best against a dark back- 
ground. 

The next day the teacher directed the 
class in painting reflections. The children 
liked them so much that, every now and 
then, a*child still makes some different 
thing reflected in water. 

On the following day some children 
went back to work on (Continued on page 69) 
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Au Invitation to the ~.T.A. 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


LILLIAN STURGES 
Instructor of Art, Hillsdale School, Dormont, Pennsylvania 


i, 


Pe always enjoy making invitations, especial- 
ly if they are to be sent to their parents. The ONO Ge - H- Ox EX-B-GN- 
designs shown here are attractive invitations to a 
P.T.A. tea. Draw an outline of a cup and saticer on 
paper 5” x 3/4”, and cut it out for a pattern. Fold oa ~ 
a piece of heavy drawing paper 5” x 64” through 
the center crosswise. Place the top of the pattern 
along the fold of this paper, draw around it, and 
cut it out. This makes the cup and saucer double. 
Handles may be-cut out or left solid. The invitation 
may be written inside as shown below. + 
The cup and saucer may be decorated with 
crayons, water colors, or colored pencils. The 
pupils may make sketches of designs that 
appear on the china at home, or they will find Be St -QWL-Be-S'_ GDR-x-H-_OQp- &y~ 
it easy to design their own decorations. Sev- 
eral suggestions are shown here. In coloring 
designs, do not use too many colors. Arrange 
the P.T.A. monogram in various ways. 
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MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


Use these miniatures and the cover picture with the lesson on page 25. See page 84 for another suggestion. 
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War Paper Coarters 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 
Teacher of Art, Public Schools, Essex, Massachusetts 


sET of these carnation coasters 

for use under drinking glasses is 
an attractive Mother’s Day gift. Cut 
two circles from ordinary wax paper 
in the size shown on this page. Then, 
from pink or red construction paper 
cut a carnation blossom; from green 
paper cut the stem and leaves in one 
piece. Arrange the pieces between 
the two circles. Press with a warm 
iron first on one side and then on the 


other. Some children may prefer to 
use squares of wax paper and then 
trim the corners to make a diamond, 
hexagon, or octagon. 

Coasters featuring suitable motifs 
may be made for any holiday. A star 
or a shield is appropriate for a Memo- 
rial Day dinner or banquet. Since 
these coasters can be made rapidly 
in quantities they are suitable for 
meal trays in veterans’ hospitals. 











7 Mothers Day Sasrhet 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


BETTY MARIE FENTON 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Kearsley School, Bucyrus, Obio 


SIMPLE basket for May Day or 

Mother’s Day is pictured below. Fold 
a piece of 9” x 12” construction paper in 
half lengthwise and then crosswise. Cut 
the handle beginning at the crosswise fold. 
The top of the basket is cut in an out- 
line of flower shapes. Modify the flower 
shapes on one side to present an irregular 
rather than a symmetrical appearance. 
Cut rounded ends of the basket on the 
open ends. Crease on the line AB and 


then fold the line AC inside. 

Draw small flower shapes—pansies, vi- 
olets, or forget-me-nots—with crayons. 
These baskets may be mounted on 9” x 
12” sheets of construction paper of a har- 
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monizing shade. A white basket with 
pink flowers may be mounted on laven- 
der; green baskets decorated in yellow are 
attractive when mounted on orange. 

When the words “Mother” or “Mother 
Dear” are printed at the top of the paper, 
it makes an effective Mother’s Day gift or 
card. Or, the basket, unmounted, and 
with the two triangular portions of the 
folded-in section pasted together, may be- 
come a bright May basket. 

Some members of the class will want to 
experiment with different sizes and shapes. 


By starting the handle at the lengthwise 
fold, the basket becomes shorter and deep- 
er than the one on this page. A basket, 
made from paper 3” x 4”, filled with small 
candies, and the handles tied with ribbon, 
is an interesting favor for a Mother’s Day 
banquet or a spring party. 

If real flowers are to be put in them, 
some children may want merely to cut the 
basket from plain colored paper or to dec- 
orate it with stripes, checks, or some oth- 
er conventional designs. Then the top 
should have a straight or scalloped edge. 








MOTHER DEAR 
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SPONGE PAINTING 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


YETTA K. RICHAN 
Teacher, Fourth Grade, Central School, Spanish Fork, Utah 


O N THE whole, when children are learning to paint treés, 

they have difficulty in getting a natural-looking outline 
for the mass of the foliage. We usually begin teaching them 
how to paint trees by discussing the general shapes of trees; 
then we try to show that a tree has the over-all shape of an oval, 
a circle, a square, or a triangle. We discuss and teach the draw- 
ing of the bare-branch structure of trees, with many “flipper 
crotches,” as one instructor calls them. But when thé pupils 
begin to paint trees they seem to keep in mind mainly the geo- 
metric figures. Consequently their trees are too symmetrical. 

With all the above points in mind, and with the inclination 
to test out a new idea, I worked out a method using a sponge 
and poster paint. The children in our school have done well 
with it and they enjoy it. When using this method, one keeps 
in mind the general shape of the trees to be painted, but the 
sponge makes interesting irregularities and gives the tree a 
natural look. Notice the examples on this page. 

First cover the worktable with newspapers. Poster paint is 
a water paint and washes off readily; nevertheless the process 
is rather mussy, and in case of a spill the newspaper cover 
makes cleaning up a good deal easier. 

Have at hand typing paper or smooth art paper. The paint 
works best on paper with a smooth finish, and we have found 
that typing paper answers the purpose very well. 

Prepare green and brown poster paint, mixing to a creamy 
consistency; and pour some of each color (Continued on page 75) 














A cirt that Mother will surely appre- 
ciate is a needlebook which she can 
put in her sewing basket or carry in her 
suitcase or handbag. A case to hold the 
needlebook adds to its attractiveness, 
This handwork offers an opportunity 
for much originality. Outlines of many 
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A Variety of Needlebooks 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


GRACE A. RANDALL 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Blaine School, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


animals besides those shown here can be 
used, the sunbonnet suggests other possi- 
ble shapes, and, of course, there are geo- 
metric shapes. 

The needlebooks shown on this page all 
have oilcloth covers. Inside each there is 
a double “page” for needles, made of felt, 
woolen scraps, or cotton flannel. 

Oilcloth letters and designs are fastened 
to the cover with an overstitch. The 
photograph is glued in place. Brass paper 
fasteners serve the double purpose of 
decorating and holding the parts togeth- 
er. Embroidery floss, yarn, or fancy cord 
may be used for this purpose, 
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Cases to hold the needlebooks are made 
of X-ray film, construction paper, oil- 
cloth, or wallpaper. The X-ray film case 
is made by overstitching two squares to- 
gether on three sides with cord. The pa- 
per cases are like envelopes and they may 
or may not have flaps. 
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PUZZLE FOR YOUNGER READERS 





Fill the blanks. 


-a-=- a pet 

-a- a friend 

-a- something to wear 

-a- a container 

-a- tohit a ball 

-a- what Jack Sprat didn’t eat 
-a- acolor 

-a-= a grownup 

-a-+ acooking utensil 

-a- alabel 





PUZZLE FOR OLDER READERS 





Each word begins with cat. 
an ornamental tree 

a kind of grape 

a family or class of things 

to provide food 


a game using string 

livestock 

arranged according to a system 
an underground burial place 





A LITERATURE QUIZ 





Can you match these famous char- 
acters with the things that belong 
to them? 
1. Mercury 
Pandora 
Robin Hood 
Priscilla 
Jason 
Paul Bunyan 
Ichabod Crane 
Br’er Rabbit 
Cinderella 
10. Little Red Hen 
11. Jack 
12. Polly Pepper 
a. the Tar Baby 
b. Gunpowder 
c. a blue ox 
d. a glass slipper 
e. winged sandals 
f. little brown house 
g. a grain of wheat 
h. the Golden Fleece 
i. a long bow 
j. a spinning wheel 
k. a box 
1, a beanstalk 
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HIDDEN STATES 





Not even Eva dared to pet the lit- 
tle creature. 

Emma, in earnest now, tried to 
explain. 

They hid a hole with sticks and 
brush to trap the animal on its way 
to the brook. 

The plane flew over Montgomery 
at four o’clock in the afternoon. 


WORDS FROM OTHER WORDS 








1. Can you find eight verbs in the 
noun earth? (There are plenty of 
other words to make of it, too.) 

2. Can you find twenty pronouns 
in these two words? 

why moisture 


Answers to puzzles, riddles, and quizzes 
in this department appear on page 50. 


NAME THE NURSERY RHYMES AND SONGS 
WHICH THESE PICTURES REPRESENT 
Camilla Walch Wilson 
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Secret Ink 


Here is a magic writing trick 
for you and your friends to en- 
joy. Dissolve one level teaspoon- 
ful of chloride of cobalt in eight 
teaspoonfuls of water. Shake in a 
bottle until the crystals are thor- 
oughly dissolved. The mixture will 
be a reddish liquid. Using this as 
“ink,” write letters to your friends, 
using a new steel pen point. When 
the writing is dry, it is invisible. 
To make it appear, the paper must 
be heated slightly. As the paper 
cools, the writing disappears. If 
the writing does not entirely vanish, 
add more water to the “ink.” 


Let's Make Crystals 


Many precious gems and other 
substances are found in crystal 
form. The study of crystals is 
known as crystallography. The best 
way to learn about crystals is to 
make some yourself. 

Three ounces of powdered alum 
and a pint of water are all that is 
necessary. When the water boils, 
stir in the powdered alum and boil 
for a few moments. Filter the mix- 
ture into a jar through a cone made 
by overlapping a circle of blotting 
paper which has been cut on a ra- 





THE SCIENCE CORNER | 


dius. Formation of crystals takes 
several hours. If you would like 
colored crystals, you can add a lit- 
tle dye just before filtering. 

Notice that the crystals of alum 
would not fit in the box that held 
the alum powder. Any substance 
always takes up more room after it 
has crystallized. How can you ex- 
plain the bursting of water’ pipes 
when the water in them freezes? 
Do you remember how milk-bottle 
caps are raised up when the milk 
freezes? Can you explain that? 


An Effect of Light 


Light has many wonderful chem- 
ical effects. Its best-known chem- 
ical action is the manufacturing 
of chlorophyll—the green coloring 
matter of plants. Another familiar 
effect is its action on photographic 
film, which is covered with a sub- 
stance very sensitive to light. 

You can demonstrate this action 
by making a blueprint. Blueprint 
paper is coated very similarly to 
photographic film and it must be 
kept wrapped in several layers of 
dark-colored paper, and away from 
light. Lay a piece of blueprint pa- 
per on the window sill in a strong 
light and place a small object on it. 
(The part of the paper under the 


FIND THE HIDDEN PICTURES 
in the Children's Back Yard 


if you look carefully, you can find a cat, two birds, an angleworm, and two butterflies. 
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object stays white because the light 
cannot get toit.) Let the light act 
on it for about five minutes, and 
then wash it in a basin of clean wa- 
ter for another five minutes. As a 
result of this washing process, the 
white part remains white, just as 
the blue stays blue. This is basi- 
cally the same process as that by 
which negatives are made and de- 


veloped from a roll of film. 


An Oxygen Test 


A flame requires oxygen in order 
to burn and will go out very quick- 
ly without it. You can prove this 
statement by using a drinking glass 
and a short piece of candle. Set the 
lighted candle on a table and turn 
the glass upside down over it. The 
flame will burn as long as there is 
any oxygen in the glass; but as soon 
as the oxygen is used up the flame 
will go out. 

After you have made this experi- 
ment can you explain why a fire- 
man wraps a coat or blanket around 
a person whose clothes have caught 
fire? Why a picnic fire in the woods 
is smothered with sand when it is 
time to go home? 





A GAME TO PLAY 





This game is fun at a party or on 
any occasion when a number of peo- 
ple want to amuse themselves. It 
can be made easy or difficult. 

Almost any player will enjoy it 
this way: The first player says, “ 
packed my trunk with __.____-___ ” 
Perhaps he says handkerchiefs. Th 
next player continues, “I packed 
my trunk with handkerchiefs and 
a pair of socks.” Each player must 
name in order what the others have 
said, and add one item. 

Make this game difficult by nam- 
ing a letter and saying that all arti- 
cles must begin with that letter. 





CHARADES 





Playing charades is an old form 
of amusement that is a lot of fun. 
A group of people thinks of some 
word and acts out that word for 
the others to guess. They may use 
speech or action or both. 

Try some charades with these 
names of flowers: 


dandelion larkspur 
goldenrod jonquil 
sweet william four-o’clock 
johnny-jump-up _— buttercup 
honeysuckle cowslip 

lilac daisies 
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A CHEST OF DRAWERS 


Irene Scott 





How would you like to make a 
chest of drawers to hold postage 
stamps, thumbtacks, paper clips, 
and the like, to put on your desk at 
home? It is made of matchboxes, 
the four-sided lids of which slide 
over the boxes that hold the matches. 

For a chest of six drawers, sew or 
glue together three lids placed side 
by side. Next place two lids on top 
of these three, centering them. Fas- 
ten them together, and join them to 
the bottom row. To make the top 
row, place one lid in the exact cen- 
ter of the middle row and fasten it 
in place. 

Another arrangement for the six 
boxes is to place the first lid in the 
second row directly over the first lid 
in the first row, and the one lid in 
the third row directly over the first 
lid in the second row. 

These lids form the framework 
for the drawers which are the box 
parts of the matchboxes. Reinforce 
with heavy paper or cloth one end 
of each drawer. Now cover the 
framework and box ends with strips 
of fancy paper, cloth, or paint. Sew 
on the reinforced end of each box a 
button that has a shank, and paste a 
label under each button. Insert the 
drawers in the framework. 





STORY GARDENS 


Katherine Dissinger 





Some of. your favorite stories and 
poems can be illustrated by a garden 
which you can plant in a large 
wooden grocery box. Saw the sides 
down to about a 4” depth, and paint 
the box on the outside. Place peb- 
bles or small stones in the bottom of 
the box and then fill it with fine soil. 

Perhaps you would like to make 
Mistress Mary’s garden. Tiny flow- 
ering plants may be set in neat rows 
in the garden. Flat colored stones 
make an attractive flagstone walk. 
A white picket fence and a gate may 
be cut out of cardboard. Dress a 
doll to represent Mistress Mary. 
Model her flower basket from clay. 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s poem, 
“The Swing,” is a good one to illus- 
trate. Hollow out the soil to make 
a valley, a hill, and a river. In the 
foreground plant a tree with a 
branch from which you can hang a 
swing. Make a doll from pipe clean- 
ers, yarn, and scraps of cloth. Set 
the doll in the swing. 

Here are suggestions for illus- 
trating a farm story. Wheat to re- 
semble grass may be planted in the 


pasture, which may be fenced with 
string and sticks. Stock the pas- 
ture with cattle modeled from clay. 
Outline the creek bank with peb- 
bles. Use a streamer of blue crepe 
paper to represent the water. Put 
a duck family in the water. Plant 
a few rows of real lettuce and car- 
rot seed in the vegetable garden. 
Build a house, barn, and silo from 
cardboard boxes covered with con- 
struction paper. Place on the lawn 
a birdbath made from clay. Pine 
branches may be trimmed to resem- 
ble trees. Plant more wheat around 
the house and barn for grass. 

The garden should be watered 
daily with a teaspoon or a toy sprin- 
kling can; the wheat may be cut 
with scissors when it grows out of 


proportion to the rest of the garden. | 


Little ferns, tree seedlings, and tiny 
growing plants give the miniature 
garden reality. Add pretty colored 
rocks, objects from a whatnot shelf, 
and things made from modeling 
clay, paper, sticks, and string to il- 
lustrate a particular story. 








OBJECTS MADE OF CORK 


Tilda M. Johnson 





Purses, lapel pins, bracelets, hair 
barrettes, picture frames, and other 
objects can be made from the cork 
in pop-bottle caps. Soak the tops in 
water overnight. Then remove the 
corks with an ice pick or a blunt 
knife blade. Punch designs in the 
cork with a paper punch. 

For a picture frame, mount the 
cork circles on a cardboard frame 
which has been covered with paper. 
String them together with elastic, 
raffia, ribbon, or shoestrings to make 
a bracelet. If you make a lapel pin, 
use a safety pin fastened on the back 
with iron glue. A hot-dish pad 
would be a nice gift for your moth- 
er. Arrange the circles in a design 
and glue them to a 6” square of 
plywood which has been shellacked. 
Two coats of clear shellac will make 
any of the objects more attractive 
and will give a permanent finish. 


THE BOASTFUL TOAD 
Out in the garden lived a RG . As he was the only there, 
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FIND THE HIDDEN PICTURES 
while Mary Lou Helps Her Mother Bake a Cake 


Look until you find a teakettie, a spoon, a saucepan, a measuring cup, and a pancake turner. 
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CAREERS WANTED 
Josephine M. Opsahl 


Choose the ending which answers 
each question correctly. 
1. To become a zoologist, would 
you: 
a. Study to be a teacher of 
logic? 
b. Be a zoo keeper? 
c. Learn about animals, both 
living and dead? 
2. To become a home economist, 
would you: 
a. Learn to manage a home 
successfully? 
b. Learn to run toy trains? 
c, Study how to save money? 


3. To become a mineralogist, 
would you: 
a. Operate an adding machine? 
b. Study about minerals? 
c. Write radio jingles? 
4. To become an_ ethnologist, 
would you: 
a. Learn to make clothes? 
b. Study about insects? 
c. Study the origin of races? 
5. To become an entomologist, 
would you: 
a. Study about insects? 
b. Study gardening? 
c. Learn to saw logs? 


OUR PATRIOTIC SONGS 
Alice M. Read 


1. Name the title of the song from 
which each phrase was taken. 

1, “Oh, thus be it ever when free 
men shall stand.” 

2. “Let music swell the breeze.” 

3. “The despot’s heel is on thy 
shore.” 

4. “I wish I was in de land of 
cotton, 
Old times dar am not forgotten.” 

5. “Fath’r and I went down to 


camp, 
Along with Captain Good’in.” 
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6. “Firm, united, let us be, 
Rallying round our liberty.” 


Il. Name the war period in which 
each of these songs was popular. 

1. “I Am an American” 

2. “When Johnny Comes March- 
ing Home Again” 

3. “Keep the Home Fires Burn- 
ing” 

4. “John Brown’s Body” 

5. “Yankee Doodle” 

6. “God Bless America” 





DO YOU KNOW THE ANSWER? 





What 3-digit number, multiplied 
by 4, will make exactly 5? 





ANSWERS 
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We welcome contributions suitable 
for this department. Two dollars 
or more will be paid for each con- 
tribution published. Manuscripts 
sent to this department cannot be 
acknowledged or returned. Address 
material to: Children’s Department, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. See 
general directions on page 6. 
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“ADOPTED CHILDREN” 


THOMAS E. ROBINSON 


© sHOw the cosmopolitan na- 
£ ture of American life, we 
keep an album called “Adopted 
Children.” In it we place the 
biographies of famous Americans, 
encountered in our studies, who 
were born in other countries. 


DESK COVERS 


NELLIE MILLS 


HEN young children are 

using modeling clay, pro- 
tect the desks with oilcloth. It 
can be cut to fit the top of the 
desk and may be used again and 
again. When not in use, the 
oilcloth should be kept flat on a 
shelf to prevent its cracking. 


A GIFT FOR MOTHER 
AMY J. KING 


VEN very small fingers can 

make this gift for Mother. 
Double a number of times the 
best parts of worn net curtains 
and finish the edges in button- 
hole stitch, to make a dishcloth 
that will dry quickly. 


Teachers’ Hel 


-One - Another Club 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page 6 for general directions to contributors. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned, 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 








CLASSROOM SCREENS 


LULA WALKER 


SCREEN in the schoolroom 
A can serve a variety of pur- 
poses. It can be useful for dis- 
play work in art or any other 
subject. If covered with an ap- 
propriate scene painted on heavy 
paper, it can serve as a backdrop 
when a play is being given. I 
have used a screen as a temporary 
wall to conceal a group of pupils 
when the work they are doing 
may distract the attention of the 
rest of the children. 





Arkansas.—My fifth-grade pupils and 
I should like to exchange post cards and 
souvenirs with other pupils and teachers 
in the United States, Alaska, and else- 
where. Address: Miss Neoma Barham, 
208 East Holly St., Sheridan, Arkansas. 


California——We are studying cotton 
and the southern states in our fifth grade. 
We should like to correspond with schools 
in the Cotton Belt. We are located on 
San Francisco Bay. Address: Mrs. Neva 
Aubin, 1757 Mountain Blvd., Oakland 
11, California. 


Connecticut.—My seventh-grade pupils 
would like to correspond and exchange 
souvenirs with classes in distant parts of 
the United States, its possessions, or for- 
eign countries. We are located in the 
Connecticut River Valley which is a rich 
industrial, fruit-growing, and tobacco- 
raising region. Address: Miss Minnie R. 
Curran, High Street School, South Glas- 
tonbury, Connecticut. 


Florida-—The pupils of my fifth and 
sixth grades would like to exchange cards 
and letters with pupils from the same 
grades all over the country. We live in 
the center of the area devoted to fruit 
and phosphate-mining industries. Ad- 
dress all mail to: Mr. Lonnie L. Polk, 
Principal, Homeland School, Homeland, 
Florida. 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


COSTUME GLITTER 


LUCILE LACEY 


OOKING around for a substi- 
L tute for sequins to decorate 
costumes for a school play, my 
eye fell upon the pot cleaners that 
are made of copper mesh. I 
bought some, unraveled them, 
and cut them into short lengths. 
The metal pieces sewed on the 
costumes were very attractive. 
The effect was just as good as ex- 
pensive sequins, since the copper 
gave all the sparkle necessary for 
the little costumes. 





A WEEKLY REVIEW 
MARGARETH E. SHANK 


| Sune Friday,.in my _ social- 
studies class, we play a quiz 
game for a review. Each child 
writes five questions based on the 
week’s assignments. As his turn 
comes, he walks to the front of 
the room and stands before an 
improvised microphone. 

When he has the attention of 
the class, the pupil asks what he 
considers his best question. Vol- 
unteers for answering raise their 
hands. The questioner selects an 
“expert” to come to the micro- 
phone and discuss the subject. He 
acts as chairman and guides the 
discussion. When recognized by 
the chairman, children at their 
seats may ask questions pertinent 
to the topic. 

Time allotted to a topic is lim- 
ited. A timekeeper raps as a 
warning signal and raps again to 
close the discussion. 

The success of this plan is 
shown by the children’s enthusi- 
asm. They review not because the 
teacher asks them to, but because 


‘they wish to be “experts.” It is 


stimulating and entertaining to 
them to be directing independ- 
ently a vitalized class session. 





THIS free service is open to teachers and pupils in the first eight grades. 
You may reply to the notices given here or send in one of your own. In 
such a notice, try to mention some point of special interest in your 
locality. Plan to have your pupils answer all letters received—at least 
those received during the six weeks following publication of your no- 
tice. The Club Exchange will not be printed in June, since teachers and 
pupils will not have sufficient time to answer before the school year ends. 
If you wish a Club Exchange notice published im an early fall issue, send 


it by June 15. 


Tell where mail is to be sent after sc 


| begins in 


September. All notices must be concerned chiefly with the exchange of 
correspondence, give complete addresses, and be signed by the teachers 
themselves. Send notices addressed to: Club Exchange, THE INstRUCTOR, 


Dansville, N.Y. 


Illinois —My pupils in grades one to 
eight and I wish to exchange letters, post 
cards, and souvenirs with other pupils 
and teachers in the United States and 
foreign countries. We live in the central 
part of the state not far from historic 
Springfield and New Salem. Address 
all mail to: Mr. Ohren File, 617 Taylor 
St., Greenville, Illinois. 


lowa.—My pupils, grades one through 
eight, and I wish to correspond with 
other pupils and teachers in the United 
States, Canada, Alaska, and elsewhere. 
Corn and pigs are our chief products. 
We have a state park in our community. 
Address: Miss Evelyn Falck, Lost Nation 
School, Route 3, Decorah, Iowa. 
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Japan.—The English Speaking Clubs 
and various English classes in many of 
the schools of Chiba Prefecture would 
like to correspond with upper-grade pu- 
pils in America. An air-mail letter sent 
to me will be given to one of the many 
groups who are eager to have friends 
across the ocean; replies will be via inter- 
national mail. The boys and girls can 
tell about the life of children in present- 
day Japan. This prefecture (state) is 
mainly rural; on our 2000 square miles, 
there ate two million people and about 
one thousand schools. Address all mail 
to: Mr. Vernon Brown, Education 
Officer, Chiba Military Government 
Team, APO 181 c/o Postmaster, San 
Francisco, California. 


Kentucky.—My fifth and sixth grades 
wish to correspond with pupils in any 
part of the world. We are located on 
the Big Sandy River which Daniel Boone 
followed in his travels through Kentucky. 
Address: Mrs. Mary R. Hayes, West Van 
Lear, Kentucky. 


Michigan.—My fifth-grade pupils are 
interested in corresponding with pupils 
of the same grade in schools in~ the 
United States and foreign countries. 
Bay City is an important center of com- 
merce, industry, and agriculture. Its 
beet-sugar refinery is the largest east of 
the Mississippi River. Address mail to: 
Miss Ellen Haist, 316 North Van Buren 
St., Bay City, Michigan. 


Michigan.—My pupils of grades one to 
eight and I wish to exchange letters and 
pictures with pupils and teachers of other 
schools. We live near a big chemical 
plant. Address: Miss Eileen Stickfort, 
Route 2, Hemlock, Michigan. 


Michigan.—My pupils of second and 
third grades and I should like to ex- 
change correspondence, post cards, and 
pictures with children and teachers in 
other states and countries. We are lo- 
cated near Grand Rapids. Address mail 
to: Miss Elva Hagaman, Kinney School, 
R.D. 1, Marne, Michigan. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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EN days, a car, and a camera added up 
yi to a wonderful vacation for four of us 
last summer. Though we went for fun and 
relaxation, not organized sight-seeing, we 
came back better citizens, more apprecia- 
tive of the beauty and potentialities of our 
American background. 

An overnight train ride took me from my 
southern Wisconsin home to Kansas City, 
Missouri, to join my brother Dick, his wife, 
and his daughter for an automobile trip— 
our two main objectives being Washington, 
D.C., and Niagara Falls. 

We started early one Saturday morning. 
A drenching rain had broken the sweltering 
heat of the previous week, leaving the air fresh 
and cool, and greening the fields that had 
started to parch in the drought. 

As we drove through the almost deserted 
streets of Independence in the early dawn, 
it was hard to realize that a president of the 
United States had come from this quiet little 
town. Again and again on our trip we were 
to feel closer to our country’s great men as we 
saw the places in which they had lived. 

At Hannibal, Dick stopped to take some 
color pictures of the picturesque Mark Twain 
memorial high on a bluff overlooking the 
Mississippi, and of the bridge erected in honor 
of the author who brought fame to the town. 

I had thought the drive through Illinois 
would be a monotonous succession of flat, 
dusty cornfields. Instead, there were shaded 








A For 


Mount Vernon 


farmsteads and an attractive countryside. In 
Indiana the country grew more picturesque, 
with creeks and wooded slopes. In this state 
the roadside picnic grounds are especially nice, 
with well-chosen locations, long tables and 
benches, and baskets for waste. 





“Indiana . . . roadside picnic grounds” 


We were interested in picnic spots, for we 
often lunched along the way. We carried a 
small refrigerator with compartments for ice 
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From the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the 
Saguenay to the Rio Grande—such is the 
sweep of this month’s Travel Section. Won’t 
you, too, plan to tell your experiences? See 
the 1948 Contest Announcement on page 72. 
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x ~— upper left to lower right: “Pennsyl- 
vania . . . many-wi barns” ; “Fort Ne- 
cessity, scene of Washington’s first battle,” 
near Farmington, Pa.; “Mark Twain memo- 
rial high on a bluff,” at Hannibal, Mo.; 
“Beautiful Ohio farm land”; “Niagara Rap- 
ids . . . churning turmoil.” 


Photos from the author and from: Pennsylvania Dept, 
of erage | hg — State Dept. of Resources & De- 

hie Develop & Publicity Commn,; 
New York Paw Dept. of Commerce. 





THAT MADE US 


Fu TRIP 


BETTER CITIZENS 


ELSIE M. BRERETON 
Teacher, Bloom Prairie School, Darien, Wisconsin 


Winner of Sixth Prize, 1947 Travel Contest of THe Instructor 


and food. In it we kept milk, sandwich mak- 
ings, and fruit. These picnic lunches were 
fun and, besides, they helped to cut our food 
expense. 

Farther on we drove through miles of beau- 
tiful Ohio farm land, with level fields of corn 
and soybeans stretching out to the horizon. 
In Zanesville my color-loving niece and I rev- 
eled in the pottery displays, and chose some 
pitchers and jars to put away for gifts. 

Fog shrouded the hills as we drove down 
toward the Ohio River and Wheeling on the 
West Virginia side, lifting only long enough 
to show us some of the beauty we were miss- 
ing. In Wheeling the sun shone. The river 
and the hills made a lovely backgroynd. But 
we, used to wide streets and lawns, wondered 
what the children did for recreation where 
homes were crowded so closely together on 
the hillsides. 

The memory of the drive southeast from 
Wheeling, across a corner of Pennsylvania, is 
kaleidoscopic—textured green of the forest- 
covered mountain slopes, wide valleys stretch- 
ing off into the distance, rocky cliffs by the 
roadside, curves opening new vistas. 

Fort Necessity, scene of Washington’s first 
battle, serene in the sunshine, brought us a 
feeling of the reality of the history that had 
been but a story before. The French and In- 
dians had been here. Washington had walked 
in these fields, and had watched the sky over 
these mountains. (Continued on page 70) 
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“SWEET LAND | ¢ 


Enjoying the “Fifth Grneedom"---Greedam to Tnavel--- Co. 





N THE summer of 1947, nearly two mil- make the desert bloom. Los Angeles offered MY 
lion Americans, including myself, turned many diversions, and at the Santa Barbara Aug 
their steps toward the land of flaming sun- Biltmore, with moonlight cutting a wide path sociz 
sets... . . Our group made its first stop at of silver over the Pacific, and lights from an Eng 
Colorado Springs. On Pikes Peak, at eleven anchored cruiser dancing across the picture- the | 
thousand feet, we snowballed one another and book harbor, I felt as if I were in the midst Yor! 
longed to continue up the snowbound road of some exotic stage setting. to J 
to the summit. In San Francisco, at twilight, from the Moh 
From the Hotel Utah’s Starlit Roof, in “top of the Mark” (Mark Hopkins Hotel), Berk 
Salt Lake City, I saw the stretches of barren I watched the lights, like untold jewels, flash Bost 
mountains that enfold the clean and spacious on across the Golden Gate and Bay bridges In 
beauty of the Mormon metropolis. The ten- and over the cities of the area until the wide now 
acre blocks, wide streets, and handsome build- landscape became a page from The Arabian Bun 
ings were gaily decorated in honor of the Nights. pock 
state’s centennial. —Jessie M. Thompson, Rogersville, Tenn. its 


On a side trip to Yellowstone I was thrilled 
by the beauty of the falls and canyon, and all 
the freakish and lovely caprices nature here 
displayed. Zion National Park was painted 
in sunset colors when we entered, and as I lat- 
er raised my eyes to the Great White Throne 
and the lofty red cliffs softened by moonlight, 
I could imagine no more entrancing sight. 

Driving through lovely Kaibab Forest, with 
its virgin spruce, white pine, and quaking 
aspen, we came to Grand Canyon Lodge. I 
stood on the terrace and gazed over the brink 
and to the far reaches splashed in sunset radi- 
ance—and saw, from Cape Royal, the Colo- 
rado winding like a slender serpent in the 
depths of destruction it had created. 

Yosemite with its falls of such height and 
beauty, its majestic Half Dome and El Cap- 
itan, its old, old sequoias, and its carpet of 
green grass, seemed like some great cathedral 
open to the sky. As we watched, from the 
Ahwahnee, the firefall cascading over the Aerial tramway . . . Cannon Mountain, 
sheer face of Glacier Point, three thousand New Hampshire. 
feet above, my world seemed very far away. 

In Southern California, where brilliant 
flowers make a fairylike garden of each town, 
I was lost in admiration of man’s ability to 


© R. E. Peabody 





Carlsbad Caverns, New Mexico ., . . the cafeteria. 





. Mackinac Island, Michigan, 
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* bs : é. a ty .. ; ae ee é . _ * ' , : 
The faces of four great presidents . . . seen in the Grand foyer, Radio City Music Hall . . . a must Looking far across the Grand Canyon, Arizona... 
Mount Rushmore National Memorial. for the New York City visitor. from Bright Angel Point. 
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OF LIBERTY” 


Contest Winners Tell about Trims in the U.S.A. 


MY FRIEND Dorothy and I left St. Louis 
August 8 to join a National Education As- 
sociation tour in Chicago—objectives, New 
England and eastern Canada. Traveling along 
the beautiful “water level” route of the New 
York Central, we sped across New York State 
to Albany—toward the end following the 
Mohawk River. Next day the scenery of the 
Berkshire Trail made our bus journey to 
Boston pass quickly. 

In Boston we saw historical places that I 
now hope to make more real to my pupils. 
Bunker Hill Monument seemed surprisingly 
pocket-sized—I suppose because I had seen 


its big brother in Washington. We saw 












Up on Clingman’s Dome . , . Great Smoky Mountains, 


Bryce Canyon in Utah... . part 
brilliance and variety of color. 


Paul Revere’s house, the oldest house in the 
city, and sat in his high-walled pew in the 
Old North Church listening to the organ. 

On the “Constitution,” at its wharf in the 
Boston Navy Yard, we saw the cannon, the 
scuttle butt, and the tiny brig. After lunch 
at the famous old Durgin-Park Restaurant— 
where I discovered what the song writer 
meant by “apple pan dowdy”—we crossed 
the street to Faneuil Hall. The “Cradle of 
Liberty” was just getting a new coat of paint. 

The Old State House looked much as it does 
in prints of the Boston Massacre, and the gold 
dome of the “‘new” State House shone ac- 
cording to expectation, but we failed to sec 
Representatives Hall with its “sacred codfish.” 
Walking down Beacon Hill, I half expected 
to meet Mr. George Apley! 

In Cambridge, we explored Longfellow’s 
home, which we thought beautiful but a bit 
ornate. In the poet’s study I enjoyed seeing 
the armchair that school children had had 
made from the wood of “the spreading 
chestnut tree.” 

Like the British so long ago, we made for- 
ays into the surrounding countryside. We 
followed the soldiers’ route to Lexington and 
Concord. The green at Lexington is really 
that, and the streets bordering it are lined 
with dignified white houses that look much 
as they must have when the minutemen 
were drawn up there. At Concord we found 
that “the rude bridge that arched the 
flood” had had to be replaced, but as we 
stood there, we could almost hear the 
shot which once was (Continued on page 76) 


Photos on pages 56-57 are from Union Pacific Railroad; Maine De- 
velopment Commn.; New Mexico State Tourist Bureau; Great 
Northern Railway; Burlington Lines (Bell); Radio City Music Hall; 
Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co.; New Hampshire Planning & 
Development Commn. (Trask); Northern Pacific Railway; Tennes- 
see Division of State Information; All-Year Club of Southern 
California; Colorado Advertising & Publicity Commn. (Roach); 
Santa Fe Railway; Massachusetts Industrial & Development 


Commn.; Southern Pacific Railway; Minnesota Division of Publicity. 
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One of the many serene California missions along 
El Camino Real . . . this is Santa Ines. 
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Lexington Green . . . where the minuiemen lined up. 
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- RS ak a . 
Baking in primitive ovens .. . 





The best-preserved cliff dwellings in America... 
Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado 
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White sails . . 


Set 


On the highway 
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At Jesper Park Lodge d 





. along the Nova Scotia coast. 








. . between swims. 








connecting Banff and Jasper Parks 
.. « headed for Columbia Icefield. 
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CANADA AND | ¢ 


The Dominion and Jis People Play Host 


vEBEC! It was love at first sight when 
I beheld this walled city in which the 
spirit of Old France is still very much alive. 
Here we saw the Plains of Abraham, where 
the fate of Canada was decided by the armies 
of Wolfe and Montcalm. Both these generals 
are commemorated in a single monument, 
with a Latin inscription which we had some 
trouble in deciphering. (Neither was my 
college French equal to the rapid-fire Quebec 
delivery, but I could read the signs—especially 
when they had English translations below! ) 

The cliffs of the city are guarded yet by 
the Citadel, from whose walls, 375 feet above 
the St. Lawrence, we had a magnificent view. 
Our elderly guard, very proud of his old 
regiment still garrisoned there, showed us the 
barracks, storehouses, and dungeons, 

We saw Laval University, nearly three cen- 
turies old, and the Ursuline Convent at which 
little Canadiennes have been taught their les- 
sons since 1642. We learned that in the 
more modern Parliament buildings British 
tradition was followed in the rich decoration 
of the legislative chambers—dark green for 
the Assembly and crimson for the Council. 
We were permitted to sit in the huge chairs 
used by King George and Queen Elizabeth 
when they made their Canadian visit. Hur- 
rying down Sous le Cap, narrowest street on 
the continent, we lingered in the Rue de la 
Fabrique to inspect the smart shops and to 
lunch on innumerable French pastries. And 
speaking of food, dinner at the Chateau Fron- 
tenac was an unforgettable experience. The 
music was graceful, the service superb, and 
the headwaiter regal. 

I got a touch of what Masefield calls “sea 
fever” on the S.S. “Quebec.” Whitecaps on 
the little waves, and gulls wheeling and crying 
about the ship, make the St. Lawrence seem 
like open ocean. But from our deck chairs we 
could see the shore line, forested or patched 


-with fields, and occasionally a silver church 


spire glittering in the sun. Up the fiordlike 
Saguenay, I was thrilled as a spotlight played 
on a huge statue of the Blessed Virgin, and the 
notes of the ship’s whistle echoed eerily from 
towering Capes Trinité and Eternité. 
—Marcella Carroll, St. Louis, Mo. 





A model of civic neatness . . . Port Arthur, Ontario, 
on Lake Superior. 


FROM the time we were appointed delegates 
to the convention of Quota Club Interna- 
tional at Victoria, British Columbia, and a 
representative of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways offered to help us plan our trip, the 
kindness and friendliness of Canadians was 
something to be remembered. .. . . 

The train stayed long enough in Winnipeg 
to allow us to leave the station and get a brief 
view of the busy, progressive city. Then the 
land flawtened out and we saw wet, black 
fields with green wheat stalks three inches 
high. I noticed the scarcity of trees and was 
told that Manitoba means “God’s Prairie.” 
The first settlers brought with them a love 
for trees, however, so that each homestead 
had become a little oasis of coolness and col- 
or in the vast stretch of plain. 

Some distance east of the industrious city 
of Calgary, a thin line of blue, frosted with a 
layer of white, appeared above the flat hori- 
zon. Seeing the Rockies so mysterious and 
unreal, I knew why explorers and pioneers 
had urged their caravans onward. .... 

Victoria is a lovely city, and her people 
most hospitable. Street lights are decorated 





Gor Announcement of the 1945 


Gardens to remember . . . Empress Hotel, Victoria, 
British Columbia. 
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CANADIANS 


to Visiting Cousins from The States” 


with baskets of growing flowers. Shops are 
filled with fine English porcelain, linens from 
Ireland, Chinese handicraft. Two ships were 
anchored within a long stone’s throw of our 
window at the Empress Hotel. In Thunder- 
bird Park one can walk among many totem 
poles. We rode up Malahat Drive and enjoyed 
the Butchart gardens. In the hotel garden, 
also, the flowers were something to remember 
the rest of my life..... 

Homeward bound through the Rockies, we 
stayed one night at the Banff Springs Hotel. 
The view of the Bow River from our window 
we had often seen in photographs. Next day 
we followed this river close to the foot of 
Mount Eisenhower—like a castle 6,390 feet 
high and eight miles long—on our way to 
Chateau Lake Louise. 

Beautiful Lake Louise! Giant glaciers tum- 
bling into a blue-green lake framed by tall 
spruces and fringed with red, orange, and yel- 
low poppies! But Moraine Lake is, I think, 
even more lovely, with a halo of ten peaks, 
each more than ten thousand feet high, and 
cascades of ice falling to the water’s edge. A 
few spruces shelter the Lodge. 





Travel Contest, See Page 72 
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Nova Scotia fabormen . «8 typical harbor on 
Cape Breton Island, 





. verdure. 


For a whole day we traveled the Jasper 
Highway northward between peaks. Below 
Snow Dome we walked on glittering Atha- 
baska Glacier whose ice, when melted, reach- 
es the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Arctic 
oceans. Jasper Park Lodge is delightfully 
rustic, with all the luxury of a fine hotel and 
nature’s inestimable contribution of scenery. 

—Evelyn B. Wells, Gardner, Mass. 


CROSSING the continent can be an adven- 
ture. It should have the zest of something 
new and untried. Since my summer’s jour- 
ney was to be a one-way trip, I chose a route 
wholly new to me—crossing Canada from 
Montreal to Puget Sound, en route from 
Boston to Portland, Oregon, my home. 

It is a privilege to enter Montreal through 
the new Canadian National Railways station. 
Escalators carry passengers and baggage to the 
street level, where the concourse is spectacu- 
lar. Modern lighting enhances the beautiful 
murals, maps, and window displays. I paused 
to enjoy the cosmopolitan atmosphere and ac- 
custom my ear to the French. 

Having but a Sunday in which to see the 
city, I took Gray Line sight-seeing tours to 
accomplish the most in the time available. 
Between tours, I stepped into every near-by 
hotel lobby and restaurant, and also spoke to 
policemen and passers-by. It is by such small 
casual contacts with the people of a place that 
one can temper the evidence of the eye, and 
arrive at a fair estimate. 

I liked the flavor of Montreal immediately. 
The seventh city in size in North America 
(a million and a quarter population), it is 
the third largest French-speaking city in 
the world. Yet everywhere English is under- 
stood. 

That night I boarded a Canadian Pacific 
train for the West. By morning we had en- 
tered a fisherman’s paradise. For miles we 
traversed a chain of lakes, set in emerald 
The provincial governments of 
Quebec and Ontario stock the lakes with 
fingerlings from the (Continued on page 80) 

Photos on pages 58-59 are from Canadian Government Travel Bu- 
reau; Canadian National Railways; Canadian Pacific Railway; 
Canada Steamship Lines (Sauer); Nova Scotia Department of In- 


dustry and Publicity (Doty); Ontario Department of Travel and 
Publicity. 


Hillside farm in Margaree Valley . . . 
on Cape Breton Island. 


beauty spot 














































Quebec City skyline 


.. . from Levis ferry. 





Great Lakes steamer . . . in the “Soo” Locks. 





Up the Saguenay .. . thrilling voyage. 










Columbia Icefield in the Canadian Rackies . . . 
a glacier at close range. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need help in pupil guidance, or in teaching 
arithmetic, art, language, music, reading, science, or 
social studies; or if you wish to know how to use 
visual aids (see page 24), address questions to our 


counselor in that field, in care of Tre INsTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
appear in the appropriate column, or will be sent you 
by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 








Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 





Guidance 


PAUL L. HILL 


Psychologist, Department 
of Educational Counsel, 
Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 





Reading 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 








Is it necessary to teach arithmetic as a 
separate subject or can it be taught in- 
cidentally with large units of work? 


There are two phases to a meaning- 
ful program in arithmetic. There is 


a social phase, known as significance, . 


which shows the social applications 
of number. Then there is a mathe- 
matical phase, which stresses the sys- 
tem and orderliness of number. 

The social phase of number can 
generally be taught in conjunction 
with units of work. Such number 
work, however, should be carefully 
planned. The term incidental fre- 
quently suggests accidental. An ade- 
quate program in arithmetic never 
leaves the operation of its plans to 
chance. 

The mathematical phase of num- 
ber stresses system and orderliness 
demanding that arithmetic be taught 
as a systematic subject. The pupil 
must be able to discover the relation- 
ships among the various processes. 
The basic number concept is ability 
to count. Addition is viewed as a 
short form of counting. Multiplica- 
tion is a short way of adding when 
all of the numbers are the same. Sub- 
traction is a quick way of counting 
when a number is separated into two 
parts. Division is a short form of 
subtracting when the numbers sub- 
tracted are the same. If these ideas 
are to be taught effectively, there 
must be a sequential development. 

In a large unit of work it may be 
necessary to use the processes with- 
out regard to their developmental 
sequence. In that event the teacher 
must show the pupil how to perform 
the process but not what it means. 


. 


Where can I secure a book of devices 
and materials for making arithmetic 
more enjoyable for my pupils? 


I am not sure just what you mean 
by “devices and materials.” If you 
mean games, I suggest that you refer 
to books on the teaching of arith- 
metic which were published about 
twenty years ago. I do not approve 
of using games to teach arithmetic. 
But if by “devices and materials” you 
mean manipulative materials, I sug- 
gest that you obtain a copy of the 
booklet entitled, Number As the 
Child Sees it, published by John C. 
Winston Co., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
This booklet gives a description of 
manipulative materials designed to 
make arithmetic meaningful. 
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Is making May baskets a worthwhile art 
activity for children to work on during 
ltime? 

Yes, if the teacher enjoys the ac- 
tivity and the children want to make 
the baskets, if the activity as it is 
planned gives a chance for original- 
ity, and if the children have attrac- 
tive materials with which to work. 


a 


My pupils draw round balls for flowers 


and no leaves. Isn't this too crude for 


secohd-graders? How can I help them? 


Yes, the drawing you described is 
too crude for second-grade children. 
Show them how to draw a tulip, iris, 
hyacinth, peony, and‘ other flowers 
that grow near the school. Choose 
flowers with different-shaped petals 
and leaves. 

Cut flowers from seed catalogues, 
and pin them on the bulletin board. 
Bring real flowers to look at. 


o 


How can I help my pupils to avoid put- 
ting too much finger paint on their pa- 
pers? 


First, go around and put a spoon- 
ful of the finger-paint mixture on 
each paper. Then, if a child needs a 
little more, let him have it. After 
your pupils have had this experience, 
they should be able to help them- 


selves to the right amount of paint. 
+ 


The children I teach draw very small 
objects in their pictures. How can I 
help them to draw large things? 


Here are some specific suggestions. 
1. Use paper 18” x 24”. Place it 


on the desk in a horizontal position. 


Tell children to use a foot ruler and 
measure up from the bottom of the 
paper about 1”, and draw a very 
light line 12” long. On this line 
construct a house or barn. Each 
child will make his different. The 
12” long base of the house or the 
barn gives definite help in getting it 
large. Suggest putting big trees or 
hills behind it. 

2. Fold 18” x 24” paper cross- 
wise into four equal parts. In the 
top part, make a circle for a head 
and two lines for a neck. Draw a 
belt on the center fold. Finish draw- 
ing a picture of a child so that the 
feet touch the bottom of the paper. 

3. This suggestion follows No. 2. 
Tell the pupils to draw a person 
large without folding the paper. 
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I have noticed that children who do not 
have sisters or brothers seem to talk in 
@ more mature way than other children. 
Does this mean that an only child is 
brighter? 


Not necessarily. The child who 
grows up in an adult environment 
tends to take on adult vocabulary 
forms earlier than children who grow 
up with others of their own or close- 
ly related ages. Frequently, in fact, 
children are exploited for the amuse- 
ment of adults, who teach them long 
and unusual words that the children 
do not understand or need to use. 

a 
I have thirty-five fourth-grade pupils who 
have been getting along redsonably well 
with no marked problems that I know 


of. Are there guidance procedures that 
should be used with my group? 


It is encouraging to receive a letter 
like yours occasionally. Perhaps you 
have been more or less conscious of 
the individual needs of your pupils 


for several months now, and have’ 


adapted your materials, methods, and 
expectations to the needs of each. 
This is the kind of guidance which is 
the essence of good teaching. 

One word of caution may be in 
order, however. Without trying to 
create problems where they do not 
exist, one may point out that the job 
of understanding children is never 
ending, and frequently we are sur- 
prised to discover tensions and sore 
spots where everything seemed serene. 

Periodic survey tests in the tool 
subjects help to reveal the extent of 
mastery of some of the basic skills. 
One teacher calls the tests she gives 
“How Am I Doing?” tests, and her 
pupils participate eagerly. 

Class elections for work and serv- 
ice committees not only give practice 
in democratic procedures but also re- 
veal children whose work habits are 
not acceptable to their group. Giv- 
ing children an opportunity to write 
the names of those they would like to 
sit near (with changes in seating to 
correspond as nearly as possible) re- 
veals the interplay of social forces 
within a group and sometimes gives 
leads for helping the withdrawn or 
partially isolated child. 

In addition to the above, a reliable 
method of measuring learning apti- 
tude should be used. (A written 
intelligence test is not satisfactory 
for the slow learner.) An adequate 
physical examination and health su- 
pervision also are essential. 


How can the early reading in the pri- 
mary grades be made more meaningful 
to children? 


Any reading which is closely asso- 
ciated with personal or class experi- 
ences will have meaning for young 
children. Situations found in daily 
activities give motive for careful, 
thoughtful reading. A few sugges- 
tions are given here; many others will 
occur to you as you work with the 
children. 

Plans for the day. 

Plans for a trip. 

A bulletin board for daily news 
items. 

Lost and found notices. 

Suggestions for games. 

Labels on cupboards for materials. 

Comments om the weather. 

Signs for a toy store. 

Questions asked by children. 

Records of work done. 

Titles for pictures. 

Assignments for classroom helpers. 

Courtesy suggestions. 

Original poems or stories. 

Lunch menus. 

Lists of interesting things seen on 
the way to school. 


° 


What reading skills may be stressed in 
the social-studies classes in the upper 
grades? 


The following skills should func- 
tion in the social-studies reading and 
be improved through such purposeful 
use. 

A. Locating information. 

1. Use of card catalogue. 

2. Use of library classification. 

3. Use of index and table of con- 
tents. 

4. Use of reference books. 

5. Use of maps and graphs. 

B. Organizing materials. 

1. When to skim. 

2. How to take notes. 

3. How to put together information 
from different sources, as newspapers, 
magazines, texts, reference books. 
4. How to outline. 

C. Reading for specific purposes. 

1. To find the answers to specific 
questions. 

2. To collect information on special 
topics. 

3. To prepare for class or panel dis- 
cussions. , 
4. To prepare a report or summary. 
5. To verify statements. , 

6. To enrich background. 

7. To weigh evidence. 

















ies 


Railroad taxes are sending 
a million children to school 


|: ae school taxes alone pay all the costs of keeping 
a million children in school every year! 

And other railroad taxes help to protect the health of 
communities, provide police and fire protection, build 
roads, airports, and waterways, all over America. 

An industry whose tax contribution amounts to more 
than $900,000,000 a year is a vastly important factor in 
the economy of every state, and of thousands of towns and 
cities, by virtue of its tax payments alone. 


But that isn’t all. Railroads in 1947 spent two and a half 


billion dollars for materials, supplies and equipment which 
were bought in five out of every six counties in the 
country. And the four billion dollars which the railroads 
pay to their employees in wages help make business better 
everywhere. 

So it is easy to see that—over and above the essential 
transportation service they provide—railroads are home- 
town partners of each of the communities they serve. 
That’s another reason why every American has a stake in 


strong and healthy railroads. 


Association of American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6. D.C. 
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Mp Y= GAY GLAMOROUS 


LLATACYA 


6 star-studded nights, 5 sun drenched days of 
dancing, romancing, dining in the quaint res- 
taurants, or visiting the historic spots in Ha- 
vana, garden spot of the Caribbean, Your 
stay can be extended for as long as you like 
at slight additional cost. 


Here is your opportunity to take that Caribbean 
vacation you've always longed for, and at a cost 
so low it will amaze you. By special arrangement, 
the Tour Director of C&S Air Lines has antici- 
pated your every want; the best food and the 
finest hotels, and if you wish to brush up on your 
Spanish she will arrange a pension for you in a 
Cuban home for all or part of your stay. 


® Call your nearest CSS Air Lines office or 
write today for complete details of this won- 
derful travel bargain to: Tour Director, 
Dept. 8, C&S Air Lines, Municipal Airport, 
Memphis 2, Tennessee. 


CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIR LINES 


£* 5 > 








ross this bridge to 
4 different world... 


In summertime New Hampshire the turmoil 
of the city is far away. On lake, shore and 
mountainside relaxation comes naturally. 
Clear, sunny days make golfing, fishing, swim- 
ming or boating irresistible. Quiet, cool nights 


inspire restful sleep. First 

move to a grand vacation is NEW 

this coupon. Fill it out now. @i2MUAYILNs 
the 


in New York visit 
N.H. information 6 , 10 Rockefeller Plaza 


Sum MEN. FREE VACATION KIT(= eee eeee 
State Planning and Development Commission 
239 Capitol Street, Concord, N.H. 
Send me FREE the 1948 N.H. Vacation Kit, con- 
taining illustrated booklets, maps and other valu- 
able information. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 








Science 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 





Social Studies 


MYRTLE BRANDON WILSON 


Assistant Professor of Education, 
Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, North Carolina 





What are some activities young pupils 
can carry on outdoors in spring in con- 
nection with their science work? 

This, of course, depends on your 
locality, the interests of the children, 
and other factors. Here are some ac- 
tivities often done in the primary 
grades: (1) planting a garden, (2) 
observing growing plants, (3) observ- 
ing birds and insects, (4) looking for 
animal homes, (5) observing differ- 
ent kinds of growing conditions for 
plants, and (6) finding examples of 
how plants and animals help and 
harm each other. 


* 
What are some of the general learnings 
which primary-grade pupils should get 
from a school-gardening experience? 


Following are a few of the more 
essential learnings. ‘The interest, pre- 
vious experience, and ability of the 
pupils, and the way in which the gar- 
dening activity is carried out, will 
determine how far pupils can go in 
understanding these generalizations. 

Seeds need water, air, and warmth 
in order to sprout. 

Seeds have a covering, stored food, 
and a tiny plant. 

Plants use material from the soil 
as they grow. 

Each part of the plant has certain 
work to do. 

Plants need protection against their 
insect enemies. 

The success of the gardening ac- 
tivity depends on group preplanning, 
care in preparing the soil, following 
directions for planting, and caring 
for the garden itself, 


* 
whence heated vedigh em oh Moe pur- 

ses for t ence in the e . 
we school? ws 

Any of the teachers’ manuals writ- 
ten to accompany the currently used 
series: of textbooks in this field in- 
cludes such a statement, as do many 
of the present courses of study. 

The following sources are helpful. 

Elementary Science Series, publica- 
tion of the U.S. Office of Education 
(Superintendent of Decuments, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C.; $.10). 

Science Education in American 
Schools, Forty-sixth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part I (University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago 37; $2.50). 

Science in Childhood Education, by 
Gerald S. Craig (Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27; $,60), 








Please suggest a problem in the area o 
health to use in connection with a si 
grade’s social-studies work, 


The needs of your pupils are the 
best criteria for judging the value of 
any topic. However, a teacher can 
usually feel sure that a group of 
elementary-school girls and boys will 
profit by a study of the foods we 
should eat. In many cases, children 
who can have the proper kinds of 
food, but eat only those that they 
particularly like, can be helped to see 
the importance of having more vari- 
ety in their diet. Other children who 
are not served the right food at home 
can introduce their mothers to new 
menus learned at school. 

The following are addresses from 
which you may secure worth-while 
free material on the subject of food. 
Consult also the coupon section of 
THe Instructor each month. 

Cereal Institute, Inc., 135 South 
La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

Fruit Dispatch Co., Pier 3, North 
River, New York 6, N.Y. 

General Mills, Inc., Hodgson Bldg., 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, 407 S. Dearborn St., Room 
825, Chicago §, Ill. 

The Quaker Oats Co., 141 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Ill. 

If charts are obtained, be sure to 
use them as subjects for study, not 
merely as something to display in the 
classroom. ‘They were never intend- 
ed for decoration. 


° 


Please tell me how to make the most of 
the time I can spend at a teachers col- 
lege library. 


There is a great deal to interest 
you published in professional maga- 
zines. Ask the reference librarian to 
show you the Education Index and 
the card catalogue when you go to 
the library. The Education Index 
comes out periodically. It lists ma- 
terial published in current educational 
magazines, according to title, author, 
and subject. For example, if you are 
interested in Mexico, look for the sub- 
ject Mexico. If you wish to read on 


‘the subject of the teaching of read- 


ing, look under Reading. The library 
probably does not take all the maga- 
zines referred to, but the librarian can 
tell you which ones it does take, and 
you can refer to those. 

Look in the subject index of the 
card catalogue for the title of a book 
on a subject that interests you. Not 
every subject you may think of will 
be there, but you can find many. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 60. 








PAUSE FOR COKE AND 
TAKE OFF REFRESHED 
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Picture YOURSELF 


on this Vacation 


















amp Like a King 


COLORADO ROCKIES 


If the idea of camp- 
ing out in a remote 
wilderness area of the 
snow-crownedColorado 
Rockies doesn’t thrill 
you, don’t read another 
word of this message. 
For you, however, who love unspoiled 


natural beauty, hiking along Nature’s un- 
walked paths, stalking the deer and the 
eagle in their natural habitat, who can’t 
resist throwing a line in a trout-filled moun- 


tain stream...here’s the 
truly unique vacation. 


except the clothes you 
wear. Starlice Campers’ 
trained woodsmen and 
guides do ali the 
registered nurse hostesses . 


Bring nothing along 

















assisted by 
. serve tempt- 


“chores,” 


ing meals. Fresh vegetables and milk daily. 





Here truly is a camper’s dream! You're 
close to nature in un- 
spoiled wilderness and 
yet you've no worries— 
nothing to do except 
have fun. Every kind of 
alpine wildflower for the 


cameraman, picturesque Indian and stage- 
coach trails to explore on horseback or 


afoot... 


80 


friendly campfire chatter and 
ngs with companions from everywhere 


«+ « under the romantic Colorado stars. 


3, 


per day, everything in- 
cluded (no tipping al- 
lowed). In addition, en- 
joy a scenery-filled tour 
from Colorado Springs 


th 


sight of Pikes Peak . 


All expense trips give you a choice of 
6, 7 or 10 days... for as little as $7.80 











rough Garden of the Gods, ‘within 
- across the Conti- 


nental Divide into victorian Aspen, where 
you'll ride the world’s longest aerial ski 
lift. Return trip from your camp site in 


Hol 


Cross National forest, includes swim 
lenwood Hot Springs pool, visit to 


historic Leadville, and return to Colo- 
rado Springs via Denver. 


BE SURE NOT TO MISS THIS EXCITING 
NEW VACATION! Reserve now or 


write for 


tMustrated Folder in 


Color. Fill out coupon below today! 


I- 





Starlite Campers of the Rockies, Inc. = 
Alta Vista Hotel, Colo. Springs 5, Colo. 


Please send illustrated color folder 
on Starlite Camping. 


a 





Name. 
Address. 











city Zone State 


Starlite Caspers 


OF THE 2ehean ae me. In 


thoriz 


ed-travcel Agents Eve 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 








Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 








Language 


ELLEN M. CASE 


Teacher of English, 
Steuben Junior High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








What is meant by a “rote” song? Are 
such songs to be used in the lower 
grades only? 


Teaching songs by rote in music 
is similar to teaching poems by rote 
in English. A child learns to talk by 
first hearing words and then trying 
to repeat them. So a song or a mu- 
sical phrase is learned—by first hear- 
ing and then repeating. A child is 
capable of learning to sing a song by 
rote long before he is able to read and 
learn it from the printed page. 
Teaching him many simple songs by 
rote is the best way to give him the 
song vocabulary that he needs before 
he tries to read a song from a book. 

As children go through the grades 
they become more accomplished in 
the sight-reading of songs, and so 
teaching by rote is not so essential as 
it was in the lower grades. However, 
even in the upper grades it is valu- 
able to teach by rote certain songs 
which are beyond the reading ability 
of the group, but which the children 
can sing with pleasure. Such songs 
add much to their enjoyment. 


° 


What can be done to improve the abil- 
ity of a class to sing intervals like do-fa 
correctly? 


To teach the interval, or skip, 
do-fa, have the class sing the in- 
tervening tones several times—do, 
ti, la, so, fa. Each time the chil- 
dren repeat and go back to do, they 
hear the desired interval do-fa but 
in reverse. There are also sequential 
exercises which, if sung frequently, 
will fix any interval in the auditory 
memory. 

For sight-reading skips, children 
should be taught to think each of the 
intervening tones as though it were 
on the staff. 


. 


Please tell me how I can teach songs to 
the children in my grade when I can’t 
sing well myself. 


Learn to sing. All normal persons 
can learn to sing, and every teacher 
should make a point of being able to 
sing the songs for her grade. While 
you are learning to do so, you can 
try the following methods of teach- 
ing: (1) Buy records and allow the 
children to learn songs by listening. 
(2) Invite local singers to help teach 
the songs. (3) Find a very musical 
child in the class to help teach the 
songs. I remember a sixth-grade girl 
who taught the songs of her grade 
until the teacher had learned to do it. 


Will you please suggest the best method 
of teaching a B2 class the transition 
from manuscript to cursive writing? 


The transfer from script writing 
to cursive writing may be made easier 
if the two types of alphabet are com- 
pared. Cursive writing may be in- 
troduced through the use* of joined 
script. This is done by selecting the 
letters that can be joined at the bot- 
tom and putting them in simple 
words, making letters exactly like 
manuscript but joining them at the 
bottom. Next, teach the rounded 
forms of 5, v, w, and y and use them 
in words. The third step is to draw 
attention to the letters that join at 
the top. At first some of the letters, 
such as f, g, j, g, 7, y, and z, will not 
be joined because they have no cou- 
plings of their own and do not end 
at a proper place for joining. The 
cursive forms of these letters will 
have to be taught later. When the 
basic forms have been mastered, the 
loop letters may be introduced. 

Here is a reference that you may 
wish to consult: “Joined Script in 
Grades III and IV,” by Hattie D. 
Nugent, in School (Elementary Edi- 
tion) for January 1945. 


* 
How can I make fourth-grade English 


work more interesting? not want 
to stick too close to the textbook. 


It is well to plan a center of in- 
terest around which all the language 
activity can revolve. To arrive at a 
center of interest requires skillful ob- 
servation and considerable «informal 
discussion. Use pictures and stories 
to draw out these interests. After 
you have determined a center of in- 
terest, plan the work in relation to 
the individual needs which you have 
observed. 

One of many subjects that interest 
children is weather. One teacher had 
her group keep daily diaries, in which, 
among other things, they recorded the 
weather. She had these diaries read 
aloud occasionally. This motivated 
the work and increased the competi- 
tion in careful observation. The 
group wrote to the U.S. Weather Bu- 
reau for charts and other information. 
This made their letter writing pur- 
poseful, and their interest was height- 
ened by actually receiving a reply. 
They observed a “barometer” which 
someone brought from home, and 
kept a log. They watched the ther- 
mometer both at home and at school. 
They learned the cloud formations, 
and they painted clouds in art classses. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 60. 
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Exch vacation hour brings you richer, 
fuller pleasure in Michigan, where more 
than 11 thousand glistening lakes mirror 
countless thrills for angler, swimmer and 
boatman. At every turn in Michigan 
there’s a view to be treasured, a memor- 
able spot to visit. And there's riding, 
golf, tennis, archery and a dozen other 
sports from 6:00 to 6:00—or longer 
—on your Michigan vacation timepiece. 


4m Sun-bright days and breeze- 
({e y cool nights give added joy to 
rest or play in Michigan. So 
Spf, vhis year have the best vacation 
> ever, in Michigan. Air, rail, bus 
or highway brings you to Mich- 
igan swiftly, conveniendy. And in Mich- 
igan’s infinite variety of beach hotels, 
cool cottages, pine-rimmed inns or 
cabins you'll find accommo- 
dations just right for you, 
and your vacation budget. 







As a prelude to your 1948 trip 
to Michigan, let us send you a 
booklet full of Michigan charm 
to help you plan your happi- ih 
ness ahead—in Michigan. 





MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 


Room 15, Capitol Building 
Lansing 1, Michigan 






Michigan Tourist Council 
Room 15, Sipivol Bs Building 
Lansing 1, 

Please send me Rope fs vd illustrated 
a entitled 's Your Michi- 

















STATE OF “ys ne 


SS FOR EVERYONE 








UNION 
PACIFIC 


al the way io 
Colorado 


UNION PACIFIC ALSO SERVES THE 
FOLLOWING VACATION REGIONS: 


Sun Valley Califarnia 
Pacific Northwest Hoover Dam 
Yellowstone Dude Ranches 


Utah-Arizona National Parks 


Union Pacific Railroad 
Room No. 213, Omaha 2, Nebraska 
G. by train to mile-high scenic grandeur 


in air conditioned comfort. Fast, convenient 
service from Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Portland. Daily Streamliners from Chicago 
and St. Louis. 


Complete, refreshing relaxation in spacious 
Pulimans or Coaches. Restful, modernly ap- 
pointed Club Cars . . . attractive Diners. 
Meals that are sure to please the most dis- 
criminating guests. 


UNION PACIPIC RAILROAD 


1 am interested in a train trip to the following region, 
Please send information. 


(Name region) 


Ee . 











KKK KKKKKK KK KK 


SEE THE 





Comfortable? On Canadian 
Pacific trains your trip is 

always restful and relaxing: 
The service is unsurpassed. 


On your way to or from the 
North Pacific Coast and 
California, you'll see the best 
of Canada...lakes, prairies, 
the incomparable Rockies. 


Stop over in the Canadian 
Rockies at Banff, Lake Louise, 
Emerald Lake Chalet...or at 
mountain lodges. Season from 
June to September: 


Inquire about round-trip fares and 
Great Lakes trips from your local 
agent or any Canadian Pacific office. 


REE KEE KEKE KEKE EERE 
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The Instructor Recommends 


For Young Readers 





FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Animal Hide and Seek, told and 
drawn by Dahlov Ipcar (William R. 
Scott, Inc., Box 331, N. Bennington, 
Vt.; $1.50). 

An introductory book on animal pro- 
tective coloration. The left-hand page 
shows the creature without background, 
while the facing page shows it against 
its natural background. 


A Child’s Garden of Verses, by 
Robert Louis Stevenson; pictures by 
Tasha Tudor (Oxford Univ. Press, 
114 Fifth Ave., New York 11; $2.50). 
A complete and very attractive edition 
of an old favorite, with full-page water- 
color pictures, delicate black-and-white 
drawings, and lovely end papers. 


Mark, Mark, Shut the Door! by 
Quail Hawkins; illustrated by 
Rafaello Busoni (Holiday House, 
Inc., 513 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 11; $1.50). 

A “Beginning to Read” book which is 
easy but not oversimplified. The story of 
a small boy who could never remember 
to shut doors. 


Martin and Abraham Lincoln, by 
Catherine Cate Coblentz; pictures 
by Trientja (Children’s Press, Inc., 
Throop and Monroe Sts., Chicago 7; 
$1.00). 

Based upon a real-life incident, this 
shows the true spirit of Lincoln. Martin, 
whose father was in an army prison, had 
many problems. Then he met Abraham 
Lincoln and they helped each other. 


Picture Book of Animal Babies, 
by Irene and W. W. Robinson; illus- 
trations by Irene Robinson (The 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11; $2.00). 

A picture book of appealing animal 
babies, emphasizing the care with which 
their mothers train and look after them. 


The Smart Little Boy and His 
Smart Little Kitty, by Louise 
Woodcock; pictures by Lucienne 
Bloch (William R. Scott, Inc., Box 
331, N. Bennington, Vt.; $1.25). 

A posterlike picture book for very 
little ones about the things Peter could 
do, and the things the kitty could do. 
The biggest difference was that “little 
Kitty didn’t even care!” 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


A Child’s Book of Carpentry, by 
Jeanne Taylor (Greenberg, Publish- 
er, 201 E. 57th St., New York 22; 
$2.50). 


Simple text, large print, and colorful 
illustrations combine to make a practical 
book for young carpenters. Description 
of tools is given, with an appendix, for 
adults, on selection of equipment. 
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Jared’s Island, written and illus- 
trated by Marguerite De Angeli 
(Doubleday and Co., Inc., 14 W. 
49th St., New York 20; $2.50). 

A small boy’s adventures in the half- 
wild New Jersey of the 1760’s. Jared 
ran away with Indians, and spent most 
of his time searching for buried treasure. 
Soft black and white illustrations. 


Martha, Daughter of Virginia; the 
story of Martha Washington, by 
Marguerite Vance; illustrated by 
Nedda Walker (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 286 Fourth Ave., New York 10; 
$2.50). 

The story begins on the eleventh 
birthday of a pretty, popular little girl 
growing up on a Virginia plantation, and 
comes to a close when she becomes First 


Lady of the land. 


Treasure Was Their Quest, by 
William Bunce; illustrated by Louis 
Glanzman (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
Inc., 383 Madison Ave., New York 
17; $2.25). 

Two friends, Ham and Willie, with 
the help of a divining rod, spend an ex- 
citing summer prospecting for treasure 
near Ghost-Facé House in an upstate 
New York village. 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


The Fireside Book of Folk Songs, 
selected and edited by Margaret 
Bradford Boni; arranged for piano 
by Norman Lloyd; illustrated by 
Alice and Martin Provensen (Simon 
& Schuster, Inc., 1230 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 20; $3.95). 

A book of 147 songs, some very old 
and some new to the average American. 
Simple arrangements; origin, history, and 
meaning of each song. 


The Lost Violin, by Clara Ingram 
Judson; illustrated by Margaret Brad- 
field (Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park 
St., Boston 7; $2.25). 

How a family came to America from 
Bohemia’ in 1892 and settled in Chicago. 
The plot centers around a valuable vio- 
lin, lost on the day of arrival. 


North Star Shining, by Hildegarde 
Hoyt Swift; pictures by Lynd Ward 
(William Morrow & Co., Inc., 425 
Fourth Ave., New York 16; $2.50). 
A brief history in verse, of the con- 
tribution to American life of the Negro, 


from the days of the slave ship through 
World War IL. For all ages, 


Vulpes, the Red Fox, by John L. 
and Jean George; illustrated by Jean 
George (E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
286 Fourth Ave., New York 10; 
$2.50). 

The tale of a superb animal, who was 
proud of his ability to elude the hounds 
through many hunting seasons. 





ZZ cz 


Cince Tip 


MINNESOTA 


i 





The Land of the Sky Blue 
Waters is the canoeists’ para- en. 
dise. Camp in the undisturbed “le 
freshness of primeval forests. “Sy 
Then silently travel lakes anda 
streams of unbelievable beauty in* 
the craft of the voyageurs—the 
canoe. At many of our fine resorts 
you can get outfitted reasonably, with 
canoe, equipment, food, and guide, if 
you wish. 


Canoeing is but one of the many ac- 
tivities at your disposal in Minnesota's 
vast vacationland. On the shores of 
lakes and streams are spacious resort 
hotels catering to your every desire, 
or simple cottage camps where you 
can take things easy by the Sky 
Blue Waters. 


There are miles of scenic high- 
ways leading through pros- 
perous farm lands, along 

the shores of lakes of 

every description, or 


=. deep into great 
ow national forests. 
ee 
~~ 
(eee 
nee Here sunny days and 
— ws , 


a cool nights, and pollen 











free air, bring relief 
to hay fever sufferers, 
For free Minnesota 
booklet and resort 
and travel informa- 
tion write: 


Department 2105, 
Minnesota Division of Publicity, 
Dept. of Business Research and 
velopment, 
State Capitol, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


Name 





Address 





City & State. 









The Uncrowded VACATION LAND 
Off 10,000 LAKES 
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The History Class Proves 
a Point 
(Continued from page 35) 


(Peter takes Ralph’; arm and they 

move to one side as the cwrtains 
open. ) 
(Enter Columbus, left, carrying 
Spanish flag. He is followed by 
Spanish Priest and Spanish Sailors. 
They form a tableau.) 

coLuMBuUs—I claim this land in 
the name of their majesties, King 
Ferdinand and Queen Isabella of 
Spain, and I name it San Salvador. 

(Curtains close.) 

RALPH—Very quiet, but, I admit, 
very important. 

PETER—Next I want to show you 
how a group of men met together 
and wrote a document that has made 
history; that is, in fact, a symbol 
and a charter of freedom today. 

RALPH—Words! Words! 

PETER—They didn’t just write 
words. They built the foundation 
of the government that has helped 
to make our country great all these 
years, But Ill let Benjamin Franklin 
tell you about it. He was one of 
the delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention in 1787. 

(Curtains open.) 

FRANKLIN (enfers)—First of all, 
we had to meet to make some plan. 
Our government had no power to 
raise money, and we had no strong 
central government to deal with for- 
eign countries and to unify our own 
country. What we did was to draw 
up the Constitution of the Unjted 
States, which sets down the rules for 
lawmaking, governing, tax collec- 
tion, law enforcing. 

(Curtains close.) 

PETER (/o Ralph)—You must ad- 
mit the importance of the writing of 
the Constitution. Why, it made all 
the difference between success and 
failure for our country. 

RALPH—I'll admit it, but a group 
of men sitting down to write on a 
piece of paper isn’t my idea of ex- 
citement. : 

PETER—Excitement isn’t the only 
thing. Why, sometimes the work of 
one man alone will influence a na- 
tion. That’s what Eli Whitney did. 

(Curtains open to show Negro 
slaves picking the seeds from cotton, 
Mr. Howard and Mrs. Howard are 
talking down front.) 

MR. HOWARD—I’m expecting a 
visitor this morning, my dear. He 
is Mr. Eli Whitney from New Eng- 
land. He came down here to Georgia 
to teach school. 

MRS. HOWARD—He'll stay to eat 
lunch, won’t he? I'll see that we 
have something special. The North- 
erners always like our corn pone and 
fried chicken. 

MR, HOWARD—Can’t say I find 
them so bad, either. 

EzRA (enters left)—Mr. Howard, 
that visitor you are expectin’ has 
done come. He’s outside right now. 

MR. HOWARD—Thank you, Ezra. 
Bring him right in. 

EzRA—Yas, suh, Mr. 
(Exits left.) 

MRS, HOWARD—I must go up to 
the house and see about lunch. I'll 
meet Mr. Whitney later on. (Exits 
right.) 

(Ezra enters left with Eli Whitney 
and then goes off.) 


Howard. 





MR. HOWARD (extends his hand)— 
I'm glad to see you, Mr. Whitney. 

ELI WHITNEY (shaking hands with 
Mr. Howard)—It was good of you 
to ask me, Mr. Howard. I haven’t 
had a chance before to get a close 
look at a big plantation. You raise 
a great deal of cotton, don’t you? 

MR. HOWARD—Yes, and I could 
raise more if it weren’t for this slow 
process of removing the seeds. 

ELI WHITNEY (stepping closer to 
Negro slaves who are working)— 
That’s what these workers are doing 
now, isn’t it? 





MR. HOWARD—Yes. It takes one 
slave a whole day to separate one 
pound of cotton from its seeds. 

ELI WHITNEY (picking up a piece 
of cotton, pulls at seeds) —They cer- 
tainly stick in there, don’t they? 

MR. HOWARD—I hear that you're a 
smart young man, Mr. Whitney. 
Why don’t you figure out some way 
to take out the cotton seeds? 

ELI WHITNEY (thoughtfully)—I 
should think some kind of comb 
might work. I'll see what I can do. 

(Curtains close to denote lapse of 
time. When they reopen, Joseph is 





alone at rear of stage turning handle 
on cotton gin. There is a pile of 
cotton beside the box. During the 
scene, Negro slaves enter with bags of 
freshly picked cotton, gather up that 
which has had the seeds removed and 
exit.) 

(Mr. Howard and Eli Whitney en- 
ter left.) 

ELI WHITNEY—How do you like 
the cotton gin I made, Mr. Howard? 

MR, HOWARD—It’s wonderful, Eli. 
(Enthusiastically.) One man can do 
the work that it took fifty to do 

(Continued on page 71) 





Who Lives Next Door to the Teacher? 


In these four houses, in a lovely little Ohio town, live 
a Justice of the Peace, a dentist, a school teacher, and a 
coal miner. The teacher’s home is at the extreme right 
—the mine worker’s home is second from the right. Not 
every coal miner lives in such a nice home and com- 
munity—but this picture illustrates the progress being 
made in bettering living conditions for coal miners. 





Hold steady, please! That steel beam across the roof 
of the coal mine is being held in place by an ingenious 
timbering machine—while a permanent “timber,” or 
prop, is placed beneath the beam. 400 million dollars 
has been spent in the past 20 years to mechanize 


America’s coal mines. 





It’s fun finding out about coal! Many new things 
have been happening to coal recently. To bring you 
and your classes up-to-date information about our 





Come on in—the water's filtered! And you can park 
your clothes in a clean dressing room, too, at this swim- 
ming pool maintained by a coal mining company for its 
employees and their families. Modern recreation facili- 
ties are being provided in increasing numbers by pro- 
gressive mine managements. 





greatest natural resource, we've just published a 
gay quiz booklet, Old King Coal Calls a New Tune! 
For your free copies, simply mail in the coupon. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoAL AssOcIATION 
WasuincTon, D. C. 










Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. | 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me free copies of 
Otp Kinc Coat Cats A New Tune! 





i Name 
Street 
City Zone ——_ Stat Caenne= 
Name of School 

















BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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MAY vshers in the trout season, men’s 
straw hats, the Kentucky Derby, 
flowers, preparation for the close of 
school, and—the final Wivston FLASHES 
for *47-’48. If you like the Fiasnes, 
why not tell us so on a penny post card? 


rw 


OUT of the 9000 verbs in the English 
language approximately only 200 are 
irregular. All may be found in Tue 
Winston Dictionary, Advanced 
Edition. 
“~—w 

EDUCATORS are agreed that the teach- 
ing of reading is every teacher’s responsi- 
bility. Use of Easy Growrn mn Reapine, 
Pre-primers through Grade 6, lightens 
that responsibility because the series is 
designed to make facile readers out of 
all the children. 


nr 


SEATTLE law debars passengers carrying 
goldfish from buses unless there is a 
guarantee that the little pisces will re- 
main quiescent. 

rr 
OUR NUMBERLAND, new ARITHMETIC 
Wer Use Text-Workbook, offers a total 
program in number and in number readi- 
ness for Grade I—available in Pupil’s 
Edition and interleaved Teacher’s 
Edition. 

OPP 
SPROUTS—the most unusual vegetable 
ever developed from wild cabbage. 
Sometimes called “the cabbage that 
went to college,” it must have been 
graduated in 1218, for records show 
that sprouts were for sale that year in 
Brussels, of course. 

ON 


INEXPENSIVE, substantial, and appealing 
are the Romance or Scrence supple- 
mentary readers, 1948 Edition. 

Or 
NEW appeal to blood donors brings the 
thought that the good old-fashioned 
spring tonic of molasses will help re- 
store that pint you give. 

ti tel 
SYSTEM of interspersed activities, intro- 
duced only eight months ago in Grades 
$ and 4 of Our Neicusors Groara- 
PHIEs Serres, is being lauded in schools 
everywhere. Look for the interspersed 
activities in the latest fifth grade book, 
NEIGHBORS IN THE AMERICAS. 

PBI 


BASHFUL? Timid? Volatile? Maybe you 
are if born in May under the sign of 
Gemini. ““Nonsense,” " 

says Dr. Franklin B. wn 6 % 
Carroll, who debunks 
astrology in his scien- 
tifie and interesting 
treatment of the stars 
in UNDERSTANDING 
Our Wor tp. 
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The Instructor Recommends 


For Teachers to Use 





SCHOOL TEXTS 


Art for Living, Books 1, 2, and 3, 
by Cora Stafford, Ivan Johnson, and 
Viola McElhiney (Laidlaw Brothers, 
Inc., 221 Fourth Ave., New York 3; 
each volume $.72). 

This series presents art experiences de- 
signed to develop creative abilities of 
children, to increase appreciation of art 
in everyday living, and to perfect tech- 
niques through the opportunity to use 
many types of art materials. 


**Health-Happiness-Success,” a se- 
ries by Leslie Irwin, Waid Tuttle, 
and Caroline DeKelver (Lyons & Car- 
nahan, 2500 Prairie Avenue, Chi- 
cago 16). Awake and Away, grade 
1; $.88. Growing Day by Day, 
grade 2; $.96. Keeping Fit for Fun, 
grade 3; $1.08. 

A simple approach to the teaching of 
health and safety. Much of the teach- 
ing is done through the use of excellent 
illustrations, from which conversations 
related to health and safety may be de- 
veloped. Content is interestingly pre- 
sented, vocabulary is easy, and experiences 
are interesting to children of these ages. 


“Language for Meaning Series,” 
by Paul McKee and M. Lucile Harri- 
son (Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park 
St., Boston 7). Le#’s Talk, grade 
two. Building Your Language, 
grade three; $1.48. Developing 
Your Language, grade four; $1.52. 
EnricBing Your Language, grade 
five; $1.56. Improving Your Lan- 
guage, grade six; $1.60. 

Each unit of this series is organized 
around one of the important language 
jobs in which everyone must engage in 
modern life. In a unit on Reports, the 
pupil is taught how to select a subject, 
how to keep to the topic, and how to 
proceed sequentially. 


“The New Ginn Basic Readers,” 
by David H. Russell, Gretchen Wul- 
fing, Odille Ousley, and others 
(Ginn and Co,, Statler Bidg., Park 
Sq., Boston 17). Reading Readiness: 
Games to Play, $.76; Fun with 
Tom and Betty, $.48. Preprimers: 
My Little Blue Story Book, $.40; 
My Little Green Story Book, $.40; 
My Little Red Story Book, 3.36. 
Primer: The Little White House, 
$1.00. Grade I: On Cherry Street, 
$1.20. Grade I: We Are Neigh- 
bors, $1.28; Around the Corner, 
$1.28. Grade III: Finding New 
Neighbors, $1.40; Friends Far and 
Near, $1.40. 

“The New Ginn Basic Readers” pre- 
sent reading as a part of the whole cur- 
riculum and exemplify good methods of 
teaching and learning at all levels. The 
vocabulary program stresses meaning as 
well as recognition. Content is drawn 
from science, social studies, art, and hy- 
giene, as well as literature. Workbooks 
and teachers’ manuals are available. 
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“Our Neighbors Geographies,” by 
J. Russell Smith and Frank Sorenson 
(John C. Winston Co., 1006 Arch 
St., Philadelphia 7; each volume, 
$2.16). Our Neighbors at Home, 
grade 3. Neighbors around the 
World, grade 4. 


Man’s adaptation to his physical, so- 
cial, and cultural environment is treated 
in a way which increases understanding 
and tolerance of neighbors at home and 
around the world. A summary at the 
end of each chapter reviews the features 
of each section; the vocabulary is care- 
fully controlled; the geographic and so- 
cial concepts presented are within the 
child’s understanding. Numerous four- 
color illustrations supplement beautiful 
black-and-white photographs, which clar- 
ify the text and enrich concepts. 


PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


Human Relations in the Class- 
room, Course I, by H. Edmund Bullis 
and Emily O’Malley (Delaware So- 
ciety for Mental Hygiene, Wilming- 
ton 19, Del.; $3.00). 

This book contains specific lessons in 
mental hygiene in the form of stories to 
be read to the class and then discussed. 
They may be adapted to any class situa- 
tion, should a teacher care to use a 
special period for these discussions; or 
they may be developed incidentally in 
ordinary class situations, once the teach- 
er is conscious of the human drives 


which are discussed in this book. 


The Improvement of Reading, 3rd 
Ed., by Arthur I. Gates (The Macmil- 
lan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11; 
$4.25). 

Primarily a manual of directions for 
diagnosing and remedying reading de- 
fects, this book begins with a discussion 
of the importance of good reading 
ability. It traces the causes of poor 
reading, analyzing the stages of reading 
development, with suggestions for each 
period. It includes a comprehensive. 
treatment of factors which affect read- 
ing ability, such as vision, intelligence, 
hearing, and hand and eye dominance, 
with emphasis on mental and emotional 
adjustment to reading. Typical case 
studies are analyzed. Every elementary 
teacher who has any responsibility for 
developing reading i in chil- 
dren should have this book at her dis- 
posal, The ideas are practical, based on 
modern research, and they are presented 
clearly and concisely. 


Teaching through the Elementary 
School Library, by Margaret K. 
Walraven and A. L. Hall-Quest (The 
H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University 
Ave., New York 52; $3.00). 

The theme of this book is the concep- 
tion of the elementary-school library as 
“the heart of the school,” rather than 
“a storehouse of books.” Its illustrative 
anecdotes, photographs, and examples of 
teaching methods make it a valuable in- 
structional aid for the librarian. 











FOR YOU 


That vacation of your dreams is 
reserved for you in North Caro- 
lina among unmatchable scenery and 
friendly people. If this is the year 
for extra study, pick your school and 
weave work and play into one unfor- 
gettable summer. Come . . soar above 
the clouds along the Blue Ridge Park- 
way, through the highest mountains 
in the East . . hike or ride trails 
fragrant with spruce, balsam, rhodo- 
dendron, laurel, and azalea . . camp 
or enjoy hospitable inns, at reason- 
able-rates . . thrill to the primitive 
grandeur of the Great Smokies . . 
watch the Cherokees chant and dance 
their tribal rites . . discover crafts 
and customs, folk dances and ballads 
for centuries unaltered. 


Come see and feel the wonder of this 
timeless land where . . amid our 300 
miles of sounds and inlets . . America 
began. In the famous Roanoke Is- 
land waterside theatre, live Amer- 
ica’s greatest mystery romance, “The 
Lost Colony” .. Sir Walter Raleigh, 
the Virgin Queen, Chief Wanchese, 
Eleanor and Virginia Dare in moving 
drama by Pulitzer prize-winning 
playwright, Paul Green. Write today 
for your copy of “Variety Vacation- 
land.” It’s New .. Exciting . . Col- 
orful .. and It’s FREE! Then come 
where fun’s within reach from moun- 
tain to beach. 


“LOST COLONY” WATERSIDE THEATRE 
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Children Like a New Idea 
in Art 
(Continued from page 40) 


their original project while others 
finished the fountains and reflec- 
tions. The teacher knew that some- 
day, when scenery was needed for a 
gatden play, for example, at least 
part of the children would call upon 
their past experience and paint love- 
ly fountains in gardens. 

When children are given directed 
work and the teacher suggests the 
subject, it should be a dramatic one 
and one liked by many people. Such 
directed lessons awaken some in the 
class so that often the least promis- 
ing turn out to be very artistic chil- 
dren. A flag picture is a good 
subject for a directed lesson. Trees 
in blossom in the springtime against 
deep blue skies with white clouds are 
a favorite subject. Views of city 
buildings at night, or with the sun 
making shafts of light between them, 
appeal to nearly everyone. 

A lesson of this type has many 
values. Among them are these. 





1. Children learn in such directed | 
lessons many things which help them | 


in their work during free periods, for 
example: (a) The size of the brush 


used makes a difference in the effect | 


and success of pictures. (b) When 
painting a picture with many cool 
colors in it, add some warm color to 
make it more interesting. (c) When 
a picture is finished and observed 
from a distance, it often looks much 
the same all over. A little black, 
purple, dark blue, or pure white, add- 
ed here and there, will give it the 
needed accent. If it is added before 
the picture is entirely dry, it will 
blend in better. 

2. The children are inspired. The 
teacher has had rich experiences in 
painting and teaching and she makes 
use of these to give them a boost. 


A Message for Mother 


(Continued from page 32) 


ROSEMARY—Rosemary is for re- 
membrance. It says, “Think of me.” 

VIOLET—I am the shy Violet. Let 
all who look upon me think of mod- 
esty, 

VERBENA—Verbena with its blos- 
som rate invites all the devout to 
prayer. 

JOaN—Surely from among these 
many flowers I can choose enough to 
say all the things that are in my 
heart. First, I'll choose apple blos- 
soms to tell Mother that Dad and I 
admire her; then I shall tuck in a 
rose to say that our admiration 
deepens into love. Heliotrope will 
speak of our ‘devotion to her, and 
honeysuckle, of our fidelity to her. 
Next I'll choose a sprig of lily of the 
valley, because she is sweetness per- 
sonified, tucked in with a pansy for 
thoughts and a forget-me-not to re- 
member. All these will be surround- 
ed with verbenas, which represent 
our prayer that we shall ever be 
worthy of her love for us. I'll say 
them again to be sure I remember 
them. (Leans her head back against 
chair and closes eyes.) Apple blos- 
som, rose, heliotrope— (Murmurs 
other names as flowers tiptoe out. 
Then she sits erect and laughs light- 








ly.) My goodness, I became so inter- 
ested in the language of the flowers 
that I imagined some of them were 
right here talking to me. I must call 
the florist and give my order. (She 
goes to the telephone and dials the 
number.) Mr. Hartford, this is Joan 
Gilbert. Dad and I want to send 


Mother some flowers for Mother’s : 


Day. (Pause.) No, not that. We 
want something different. I have it 
all figured out. We want one of 
each of these flowers—a spray of 
apple blossoms; a rose; a sprig each 





of heliotrope and honeysuckle; some 
lilies of the valley, forget-me-nots, 
and pansies. Then surround them 
all with verbenas. Do you have that 
order complete now? (Pause.) You 
don’t keep apple blossoms in stock? 
Oh, of course not! Well, never 
mind. I’m sure I can get a spray 
from Grandmother’s tree. Do you 
have the rest? No heliotrope, no 
honeysuckle, no— (Pawse.) I guess 
I'd rather not give her just roses. I 
needed all those flowers to tell her 
what I wanted to say. Thank you 





just the sane. Good-by. (Hangs up 
the weet) No heliotrope—no— 
(Looks up happily.) 1 know what 
Pil do! ll write Mother a note and 
tell her that I'd like to make a very 
special garden for her—with Dad’s 
help. Then when the right time of 
year comes, we'll plant the seeds or 
bulbs or cuttings for each kind of 
flower that I wanted to put in my 
message bouquet. I believe Mother 
will enjoy that because it will last 
longer. Now for paper and pen— 
(Curtains close.) 
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When a Vacation Budget Won't Budge, 
try figuring on New York Central's low 
coach fares and money-saving round- 
trip rates. See how much further your 
travel dollars stretch. 
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The Scenic Water Level Route 
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Your Vacation Outlook’s Great! Water 
Level Route Scenery makes a superb back- 
ground for dining car meals. It makes swell 
sightseeing, too, from the wide window 
of your air-conditioned coach. 


.--on New York Central’s New Luxury Coaches 






You'll Have More to Spend at the Other 
End! Coach fares save enough for lots 
of extra fun. And that’s beside the fun 
of your trip on world’s largest fleet of 
new luxury coaches. 





FREE 1948 VACATION GUIDE! ace you summer 


dreaming of the Adirondacks, Niagara Falls, New England, 
Canada, the Great Lakes or Western 
want this illustrated Vacation Guide. For FREE co: 
coupon to New York Central, Room 1334-Q,4 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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This Vacation, Enjoy 
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Plan your Pacific Northwest vacation now, with 
beautiful Spokane as your headquarters. Scenic 
highways make 11 National Parks, hundreds of places 


of inspiring beauty and educational interest, easily 


For a free illustrated folder, with 
full information and map, drop 


a accessible. ... And secure plus values from your va- 
a card to Dept..L, Chamber of 


Commerce, Spokane 8, Wash. cation by noting the opportunities open to all in this 





rapidly developing region with a future unlimited! 
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Cod to Gloucester . . . Pioneer Valley and the Berk- 
shires, for riding, golf, swimming, fishing, sailing. 
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A “For Fun” Trip That Made Us Better Citizens 


(Continued from page 55) 


A log fortification has been erect- 
ed on the exact spot where the orig- 
inal stockade was located, and the 
federal government has jurisdiction 
over the historic site, which is nine 
miles east of Uniontown. 

Farther south, we went through 
Frederick, Maryland, the home of 
Barbara Frietchie. More than any 
town we had seen, this one seemed 
to belong to the past. We were in- 
terested in the number of red brick 
houses here and elsewhere in the 
state—block after block of them. 

To see Washington properly, one 
should have months instead of the 
days we had. We didn’t try to see it 
all. Instead we drove about, and 
Dick and Jessie, the camera enthu- 
siasts, took pictures—until their film 
ran out, 

Of course we went through the 
Capitol. We visited the Mint, the 
Smithsonian Institution, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Library of 
Congress, and the Supreme Court. 

Never sentimental about relics— 
consciously—I was surprised at my 
feeling of reverence as I looked at the 
Constitution and the Declaration of 
Independence, and at hand-written 
copies of Lincoln’s speeches with his 
own notations for delivery. 

Quotations from the writings of 
Thomas Jefferson, carved on the 
walls of the Jefferson Memorial, em- 
phasize the saying, “Truth is time- 
less.” They should be studied by 
every student of good citizenship. 

Early one morning we went out 
to Arlington Cemetery, and visited 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 
We paused and shuddered as we 
thought of the price in human lives 
paid for all the wealth and beauty 
we had been enjoying. May we be 
worthy of the sacrifice! 

Then we drove out to Mount 
Vernon. No wonder Washington 
loved it. Perfect in its beautiful 
simplicity, it adds to our respect for 
the man who planned it. There was 
an almost endless line of visitors en- 
tering and leaving the place. They 
should carry back to their homes a 
better understanding of Washington, 
the man. 

Our final view of the city was 
from the Washington Monument. 
Spread out before us was the planned 
beauty of the government buildings 
and the indescribable loveliness of 
the Lincoln and Jefferson memorials, 
the Potomac and the lagoons. Had 
we seen nothing else, it would have 
been worth the entire trip. 

On the practical side, as we left 
Washington we marveled at how lit- 
tle it had cost us. We had expected 
to have high hotel bills, but we found 
that the National Park Service main- 
tained a tourist camp almost in the 
shadow of the Washington Monu- 
ment. Though not luxurious, it was 
comfortable, clean, and convenient. 
It cost less for lodging than any 
other place we stayed. Food, too, 
could be purchased quite reasonably. 

We drove along the shores of 
Chesapeake Bay, and through Balti- 
more. Here again we saw endless 
rows of red brick buildings. How 
we regretted leaving this region 
without seeing more of the places 
about which we had heard so much! 


Driving north up into Pennsy}- 
vania, we came into the Amish and 
Mennonite country—a farming sec. 
tion among wooded hills. We were 
interested in the many-windowed 
barns—windows up near the eaves, 

At Corning, New York, we want- 
ed to see glass made, but the famous 
glassworks was, not open to visitors, 
However, we did see the first glass 
disk cast to be the greatest telescope 
mirror in the world. When it de- 
veloped a flaw in the making, it was 
put on exhibition in a special build- 
ing. A second disk, made with in- 
credible patience and precision, is 
now in the observatory at Mount 
Palomar, California. 

The New York countryside js 
beautiful. Some years ago I read 
many advertisements of New York 
farms, deserted ‘and offered almost 
for a song: We looked in vain for 
them. This seemed to be a prosperous 
country, but of course we were fol- 
lowing a main highway. 

At last we reached Niagara Falls. 
Since our time was so short, we hired 
a guide. It was a wise decision, for 
he was most helpful, pointing out 
beauty spots we would almost surely 
have missed, and waiting patiently 
while Dick and Jessie took “just an- 
other snap from this angle.” 

Others have described Niagara.’ | 
won't try: It was so much lovelier 
than any impression I had gained 
from all the superlatives I had heard, 
or the glaring colored pictures I had 
so often seen. Although the falls 
themselves are wonderful, it was to 
the rapids that I turned again and 
again. Their churning turmoil is in- 
describable. We saw the illumina- 
tion of the falls at night, but, 
frankly, I was disappointed. It could 
not approach the beauty of the won- 
derful daylight shadings of green 
and white as the water plunged over 
the brink. 

Fifteen miles from Niagara Falls 
is Fort Niagara, a shrine of early 
American history. Built by the 
French in the early 1700's, the fort 
has been held by. France, Great Brit- 
ain, and the United States. The 
drawbridge, the heavy stone walls, 
the blockhouses, the dungeon, and 
the trading post give one the feeling 
of being in another world and time. 
For a little while we were prerevolu- 
tionary cclonials. 

Sunday we went from Niagara 
Falls through Canada to Windsor. 
All day we drove through some of 
the loveliest farmlands we had seen, 
while everywhere lay the quiet hush 
of the Sabbath. Nothing was open. 

Monday, as is the way of Mon- 
days, took us back to» the everyday 
world. We had the car washed in 
Detroit, stopped in an orchard for 
some Michigan peaches to take home, 
picked our way carefully through 
Gary’s crowded streets in a blinding 
rain, and reached Chicago, which I 
regard as a suburb of Home. 

Two hours finished my trip. We 
took stock. We had traveled about 
three thousand miles. We had had 
fun. We had lived well. Our cost 
per person for food, lodging, gas, and 
oil had been about sixty dollars. 

Next year we'll take another trip. 
Wouldn’t you? 
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The History Class Proves 
a Point 
(Continued from page 67) 


before. Do you realize what that 
means? I’m doubling my acreage 
of cotton. 

ELI ‘wHITNEY—And how do you 
like it, Joseph? 

JOsSEPH—Well, it’s a mighty nice 
gin, Mr. Whitney, but it didn’t help 
us slaves. All the colored folks that 
used to pick seeds out of the cotton 
got to work in the fields now. 

MR. HOWARD—Slaves are worth 
twice as much as before. The South 
can’t possibly get along without them 
noW. 

ELI WHITNEY—And I thought my 
cotton gin would help the slaves! 

MR. HOWARD—Don’t feel too bad, 
Eli. It will help many people, any- 
way. Everyone will be able to wear 
cotton clothes now. And think of all 
the cotton we can export to other 
countries! Think of all the money 
that will be brought into the United 
States! 

ELI WHITNEY—I am thinking. But 
I'm thinking of all the slaves it will 
take to raise the cotton to feed that 
hungry machine of mine. My cotton 
gin is a slave machine! 

(Curtains close.) 

PETER—So Eli Whitney’s inven- 
tion had far-reaching effects. Al- 


though some were good, others were 


bad, for it helped to bring on the war 
between the states! 

RALPH—What did you say? War 
againt We always come back to 
that, don’t we? 

PETER—You re still not convinced, 
I see. 

RALPH—No, I’m not convinced. 
I see that many peacetime events are 
important, but they’re certainly not 
very dramatic. There’s no action— 
no excitement! 

PETER—So you want action. All 
tight, peace can supply that, too. It 
would really take a Hollywood 
movie set and about forty thousand 
extras to show you the building of 
the Panama Canal, but we can give 
you some idea of it by taking you 
to the office of the builder of the ca- 
nal—Colonel George Goethals. 

(Curtains open. Colonel Goethals 
is seated at his desk. Behind him is 
a large map of the Panama Canal 
Zone. Another chair is at left of 
desk, Enter Colonel Gorgas left.) 

GOETHALS (rising)—Good morn- 
ing, Gorgas. Have a chair, won't 
you? 

corcas—Yes, thank you, sir, I 
will. (Seats himself in extra chair.) 

GOETHALS (sifting down again) — 
It looks as though, together, we have 
most of the problems licked. With- 
out your work to make this Canal 
Zone safe to work in, the canal could 
not have been built. 

corcas—That’s kind of you, sir. 
And are the men progressing at 
Culebra Cut? Have they succeeded 
yet in stopping the landslides? 

GOETHALS—That volcanic soil is 
a terrible problem. We no sooner 
have it cut away and safely banked 
in one place than it lets loose farther 
up. It’s like digging in water. 

GorGas (waving his hands around 
bis head)—How did that mosquito 
get in here? (Rises, goes after mos- 
quito with fly swatter, bits it, sits 
down.); 











GOETHALS (with a chuckle)—No 
mosquito has a chance around you, 
Gorgas. When I think of the millions 
of poor little mosquitoes you have 
made homeless with all your drain- 
ing of swamps and destroying of gar- 
bage— 

GoRGAS (smiles)—Poor little mos- 
quitoes, indeed! Murderers, they are 
—carrying yellow fever! As long as 
there’s one of the pests in the ten- 
mile-wide forty-seven-mile long Pan- 
ama Canal Zone, my work isn’t done! 





(Thinks a moment.) The govern- 
ment is sinking plenty of money in 
this project, but it is going to be 
worth every cent we spend. 

GOETHALS—Yes, I agree with you. 
And though the canal is to be used 
by all nations, I'd say the United 
States and Canada will use it more 
than any other countries. Not only 
will they use it for trade with South 
America, but also to send goods from 
the east coast to the west coast and 
from west to east. 





corcas—Of course—because it’s 
always cheaper to ship by water than 
by land. 

(Messenger enters left, running.) 

MESSENGER (breathing deeply) — 
Colonel Goethals, there’s just been a 
rock slide in Culebra Cut—a big 
one. 

GOETHALS—Was anyone hurt? 

MESSENGER—I don’t think so, sir, 
but it'll take many days to repair the 
damage. 

(Continued on page 73) 








NUTRITION TRAINING IMPORTANT 
IN ALL INCOME GROUPS 
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A study based on reports from 821 
school children in a large eastern cit 
indicated that even among families wit 
high incomes, over half of the children 
needed to improve their eating habits. 


MATERIALS ARE FREE 





Write for information about our com- 

lete materials and services for develop- 
ing school-community nutrition and 
health education programs. 








The monkey who came to dinner 


“Winky” is a toy monkey who 
never knows where his next meal 
is coming from. Every day one of 
the children in the classroom serves 
him a meal—a paper version of 
the very dinner the youngster ate 
the night before. The class then 
gathers around to discuss Winky’s 
menu... They offer comments 
—and they learn. 

And there you have the basis of 
a valuable lesson in nutrition— 
simple, yet dramatic enough to 
interest the youngest school child. 
The Shinnston, West Virginia, 
teacher who uses a toy monkey 
to improve her pupils’ eating 
habits, is just one of a grow- 
ing number of similar- 
ly enterprising educators. 
Using basic educational materials 
provided by General Mills—and 
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encouraged by the excellent results 
of nutrition training in the class- 
room—teachers are increasingly 
devising new ways of working the 
study of foods into the curriculum. 

If you would like to know about 
General Mills “Program of Assist- 
ance in Nutrition and Health 
Education,” write to: Education 
Section, Public Services Depart- 
ment, General Mills, Minneapolis 
1, Minnesota. 














Copyright 1948, 
General Mills, Inc. <i aid 
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A Unit on Spring Shrubs 


(Continued from page 29) 


for expressional activities, which may 
be chosen according to time and in- 
clination. 

Besides the purely representational 
drawings mentioned previously, the 
teacher may suggest trying to paint 
a garden scene in water colors. Some 
children may wish to make block 
prints for wallpaper, gift wrappings, 
or textiles, emphasizing in the design 
the blossom, floweret, leaf, or spray. 
These prints may be used effectively 
for classroom decoration, perhaps in 
strips to fit the panels of the supply 
cupboard. Larger designs may be 
fastened to burlap screens to be used 
as a background for spring plays in 
the assembly hall. 

Another activity which develops 
appreciation is flower arrangement. 
Many children will enjoy a simple 
project in this field—selecting the 
sprays with which to work and mak- 
ing original arrangements. Points to- 
be stressed are: 

1. Appropriateness of container. 

2. Relation of flower height to 
container. 

3. Simplicity and grace of line. 

4. Harmonious combination 
color. 

There should be as much actual 
contact with the material as possible. 
Observation at close range, touching, 
and handling are essential parts of 
the learning process. Through these 
and related creative activities, the pu- 
pils learn to know, respect, and enjoy 
the plants in their environment. 


CULMINATION 


A room containing identification 
charts prepared by the pupils, block- 
print designs, a floral screen, several 
floral arrangements, and so on, is an 
attractive setting for a flower show, a 
P.T.A. meeting, or a program about 
shrubs to be given for the pupils of 
other classes. - 

Such an event may be the culmina- 


of 


tion of the unit; or actual planting | 


of some shrubs may be used to re- 


emphasize their value to the com- | 
For example, forsythia is | 


munity. 
easy to propagate. Shoots, brought 
in for forcing, will devclop leaves 
and roots if kept in water after the 
blossoms have faded. The rooted 
stems may be planted in the school 
garden or along the foundation of 
the building; or with permission of 
the proper authorities plantings may 
be made in the public park or square. 
Through this experience, the children 
learn how to plant, contribute to the 
appearance of the school or commu- 
nity, and have a lasting reminder of 
their introduction to shrubs. 











So you’re going ..! 





$1.000 


is offered by THE INSTRUCTOR for ac. 
counts of Vacation Trips taken by teach- 
ers in 1948 (or in 1947 after October 15), 

- Wouldn’t it seem good to you to 
put away a nest egg for a still later trip, 
or for some other pet project? Here’s 
your opportunity! Besides, prize-win- 
ning Travel Letters published in THE 
INSTRUCTOR help other teachers to 
decide where io go, and make them re- 
alize how valuable Travel can be to 
them professionally and personally. In 
the 1948 Contest there are 


46 CASH PRIZES 


er $ 300.00 
coon Prime... «| 
pe ee 100.00 
Fourth Prize. 75.00 
Poe ee. 50.00 
Sixth Prize. 25.00 
10 Prizes of $10.00 sete 100.00 
30 Prizes of $5.00 each__ 150.00 

Total $1,000.00 


Travel 


as you please—by train, bus, ship, plane, 
or private automobile, or a combina- 
tion of various means of transportation. 
You are eligible to enter the Contest if 
you are a teacher in active service (or 
subject to call as a substitute), a school 
librarian, school administrator, or super- 
visor. All manuscripts must reach THE 


INSTRUCTOR by October 15. 


To enter the 


offices 


Contest 


simply fill out and mail the Entry Blank 
below—either pasted on a post card or 
(first class) in an envelope. You may 
send with it any of the Travel Guide 
and other coupons on pages 72, 74, 76, 
and 84, but in any case address your 
envelope to the Travel Editor. 

We will mail you a copy of the Con- 
test Rules, with Cover Sheet for your 
manuscript, without obligating you in 
any way. So...clip and mail the Entry 
Blank NOW! 


'ENTRY BLANK-1948 TRAVEL CONTEST 


TRAVEL EDITOR, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Pensvilte, N.Y. 


If am interested in your 1948 Travel Contest. 


Sheet for the Travel Letter which | expect to write, telling about my vacation trip. 


to go (have been) to__._.. 


My Name is (If Mrs., so AAS He 
SE RR OR EE ee 2 
| RE et CAG -) a Se 


Grade G School (or other gesttien) 


1-5-48 


Please send me the Contest Rules, with . i 











State 








Please send additional copies of your announcement to the following teacher friends: 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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The History Class Proves 
a Point 
(Continued from page 71) 

GOETHALS (putting on sun bhel- 
met)—Ill go over at once. Thank 
you. (To Gorgas.) My job is far 
from done, too, but when I think 
of what it will mean to our country, 
I can’t get discouraged. (Exits.) 

(Curtains close.) 

RALPH (impressed)—I'd say that 
was really dramatic! Of course you 
couldn’t show it on the stage, but 
then neither could I very well show 
you a war on the stage. My, that 
must have been thrilling—all those 
thousands of workers fighting poor 
living conditions and the sliding 
rocks—and those two forceful men 
leading them! 

PETER—You re beginning to sce 
what I mean. And now I want to 
show you how gradual peacetime 
changes have affected your life. 
These changes were brought about by 
laws, by education. Let’s see whether 
you would be willing to do without 
the benefits of such peacetime ad- 
vancements. 

(Curtains open.) 

GIRL OF 1763 (enters left)—A 
school has just opened in my town. 
I'm glad my father lets me go. He 
says a girl ought to know how to 
read the Bible, and how to do num- 
bers, even if she never will do any- 
* thing but keep house. I work hard 
and I want to learn. (Moves down 
right.) 

GIRL OF 1948 (enters left)—I’ve 
gone to school ever since I was five 
years old, and I can go to the free 
public schools until I graduate from 
high school. There are some colleges 
where the tuition is free. If I am 
willing to work hard, I can learn to 
do almost any kind of work a boy 
can do. (Goes down right to stand 
next to Girl of 1763.) 

BOY OF 1830 (enters left)—I am 
eleven years old. I work in a fac- 
tory for fourteen hours every day. 
When I get home I’m too tired to do 
anything but eat and go to bed. I 
have been working hard ever since 
I was seven. (Goes down right.) 

BOY OF 1948 (enters left)—I can- 
not work in a factory. Laws have 
been passed forbidding the employ- 
ment of children. Every child must 
go to school. In America today the 
government wants every child to 
have a hap y healthy, useful life. 

(Exit Children of 1763, 1830, and 
1948 right.) 

PETER—What could be more dra- 
matic than the great improvement in 
the opportunities for young people 
of our day as compared with those of 
previous centuries? What war could 
compare in accomplishment with the 
laws abolishing child labor and es- 
tablishing good free schools? 

RALPH—I give up! You win! 

PETER—Oh, no, you can’t give up 
yet. I’ve only just begun. I haven’t 
even mentioned the purchase of 
Louisiana or the discovery of gold in 
California or the Monroe Doctrine. 

RALPH—I said I was convinced. 
Do you have to go on? Wars aren’t 
as important as peacetime events. 

PETER—Oh, I wouldn’t say that. 
I'd just say there are many peace- 
time events that are as important as 
wars—and that are more of a credit 
to the human race. 


RALPH—You're right.’ (Twrns to 
go.) So long, Peter. 

PETER (catching Ralph by the 
arm)—Oh, no, you don’t! I wanted 
to tell you about other inventions, 
like the McCormick reaper and the 
sewing machine, and the develop- 
ment of new materials, like the plas- 
tics and nylon. Take, for example, 
the telephone. 

TELEPHONE GIRL (entering left)— 
The telephone may be taken for 


RALPH—I know, we. have one. It’s 
a miracle when I can get the line to 


make a call. (To Peter.) Say, 'm- 


sorry, but I'll really have to leave 
now. I have to catch a train. 

(Telephone Girl exits right.) 

PETER—You re just trying to get 
away. You haven’t even heard about 
the purchase of Alaska, or the air- 
plane of the Wright Brothers, or 
the progress of television. 

RALPH—I realize now that you 


to touch on the. best-known happen- 
ings. You have the weight of his- 
tory on your side. 

PETER—Convincing you was much 
easier than I expected. 

RALPH—I'll give you a harder job. 
Convince the world that important 
things can be accomplished by peace- 
able means rather than by wars, 

PETER (seriously)—That is a big 
order—something that has never yet 
been accomplished—but our genera- 


granted today, but at its introduction 
in 1876 it seemed like a miracle. 


tion will go to work on it, 


could tell me about important peace- 
(Ralph and Peter exit left.) 


time events all day, and only begin 














Morning Moods... 4 Kew Ruxer 


HARD DAY AHEAD ? 


One of those days loaded 
with shopping, appointments, 
and tiresome tasks 7 


== Make lt Easier ! 


Fortify yourself with a good 
energy breakfast. Its a fact 
--a good breakfast makes 
areal difference all day ! 
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MILK BUTTER 
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CEREAL 




















A GENEROUS BOWLFUL" 
of Posts Raisin Bran with milk 
and sugar supplies 200 calories 
and 10% of the protein* “required 
daily byanadult! 21% of - 
the calcium ...17% of the iron 
..- 17% of the thiamine...and 
14% of the niacin.** 


@ Posts Raisin Bran (ioz), milk (402), sugar (1 tep) 
#2 Protein based on 70g, niacin based on iS mg. 
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EVERY POST CEREAL is either WHOLE GRAIN 
Q or restored to WHOLE GRAIN VALUES in the 
important nutrients: iron, niacin, and thiamine. 


Post Cereais Are Products of General Foods 
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SPOKANE VACATIONLAND, Saye. 
Chamber of Commerce, Spokane . Wise. 
FREE Please send me a copy of 
your free iilustrated folder giving full in- 
formation and map of Spokane Vacation- 
fand. 
St. or RB. ieiitiianati 
P.O. & 
Zone scminemtaneegeeinmetnds ae ; 
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PROVINCE OF QUEBEC TRAVEL BUREAU 
Quebec City, , Canada 
FREE Please send me literature 
describing places of interest in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. 
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MASS. DEVELOPMENT & IND. —— i 

Dept. IN-5, State House, Boston, Mass. i 

FREE Please send me Vacation I 

I 

Booklet on Massachusetts, the historic | 

I 

scenic vacationland. | 
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SOUTH DAKOTA HIGHWAY COMMISSION 
Pierre, South Dakota 


FREE 


Please send me a copy of 
your attractive free folder on the Black 


Hills of South Dakota. 
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BRITISH RAILWAYS, Dept. M 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


FREE Please send me, without 


charge, full-color map folder, “The British 
isles.” 
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MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMM.., Travel Service, 
182 Gateway Circle, Portiand , Me. l 




















l 

FREE Please send me your 36-page l 

l 

beautifully illustrated Maine Vacation Guide 1 

I 

for 1948. | 
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The Princess Who Last 
Her Smile 
(Continued from page 31) 


PRINCESS—You cannot! 

SIXTH BOY—Can too! 

FOURTH GiRL—QOh, don’t quarrel. 
Let’s play a game. Do you know 
London Bridge? 

PRINCESS—Oh, no! I don’t know 
those common games that you play. 

FIFTH GIRL—Come on. We'll show 
you. It’s easy as pie. 

(They play the game.) 

SIXTH GIRL—Wasn’t that fun? 

PRINCEss—It wasn't bad. Lady 
Isabelle said someone was going to 
sing for me. 

THIRD GRL—I am. (Simgs.) 

EIGHTH BOy—We are going to 
play for you. We're all members of 
the rhythm band, you know. 

(They play.) 

SEVENTH GIRL—Two of us have a 
dance to do for Your Highness. 

(They perform.) 

FiRsT BOY—I can do handsprings. 
Want to see me? 

PRINCESs—Yes, I never did see a 
handspring. 

(He does a handspring.) 

SECOND BOY—That’s nothing. I 
can do that too. (Does a hand- 
Spring.) 

FIRST GIRL—Girls can do hand- 
springs. Watch me. 

PRINCEsS—I'll bet I could do it, 
Here, hold my crown, somebody, and 
let me try. 

(She tries but is a flop. Children 
lang? Princess picks herself up and 
smiles, too.) 

_ CHILDREN—You smiled! We made 
you smile. 

PRINCESsS—You didn’t make 
smile. I did it my own self. 

THIRD BOoY—You wouldn’t have 
smiled if it hadn’t been for us. 

FOURTH BOY—We have a present 
for you. We said we'd give it to you 
if we made you smile. 

PRINCESS—Oh, goody! I just love 
presents. Where is it? 

(Enter Queen and Ladies.) 

QUEEN—We heard someone laugh, 
and we came to see what was hap- 
pening. 

GIRLS (curtsying)—She smiled! 

Boys (bowing)—Honest, she did! 

QUEEN—I’'m so happy! 

PRINCEss—They’ve brought me a 
gift! Oh, please, can’t I see it now? 

FIFTH AND SIXTH BOYs—Wait a 
minute. (They leave.) 

PRINCESS—I wonder what it is. 

QUEEN—Would you like to show 
the children the dolls that walk? 


me 


(Enter Fifth Boy and Sixth Boy 
with an enormous box which they 
shove along. It is a packing box large 
enough to hold a small boy. The 
outside is gaily painted.) 

PRINCESS—Oh, my, what is it? 

FIFTH BOY—Watch! 

(He o opens the lid; immediately 
wo “jack” pops up. His arms stretch 


PRINCESS—Oh, goody! fe jack-in- 
the-box! Make him pop . 
(They push bis bead, * 
PR ho: Baan BoD ~ My a graen 
the box as the cover lowers. Then 
they release the cover again. The 
process is repeated. Each time every- 





one laughs. Then the jack-in-the. 
yawns and stretches. 
PETE—Say! I can’t do that all 
day. Don’t you know I'm feal? 
PRINCESS—Oh! 


(Children laugh.) 

THIRD BOY—Come on out, Pete, 
(Helps Pete out of box.) 

PRINCEsS—You certainly had me 
fooled! Now I'm to show my 
dolls. Where are ? 

LADY BLANCHE—They are coming. 
Here is the Toyman with the dolls 
now. 

(Toyman enters carrying oilcan, 
The first Doll enters, and Toyman 
stands back of ber. A whirring 
noise, which may be made by an 
egg beater off prona is heard; and the 
Doll walks across the stage and exits 
on the other side. When she is near- 
ly across, another Doll enters, and 
Toyman repeats his oiling routine. 
This continues until all Dolls bave 
performed. Each Doll moves with 
stiff knees and stiff elbows. There 
may be piano accompaniment, in a 
pale, tinkling fashion to make one 
think of old music boxes—or a real 
music box may be played. Children 
exclaim and applaud.) 

PRINCEssS—Oh! What a good time 
this has been! 

SIXTH GIRL—It was fun to make 
the Princess laugh. 

QUEEN—I'm very happy to know 
that my little girl can laugh again. 
I guess she just needed someone to 
play with! 

(Children join hands and dance 
about stage as curtain closes.) 


Why the Lion Was Sad 


(Continued from page 16) 


feelings to be treated like any old 
piece of wood. 

Then the lion felt a small body on 
his back and heard a sweet Voice 
calling, “See, Mommy! See, Daddy! 
I’m riding the lion. Isn’t he wonder- 
ful! He's so big!” 

The lion was sorry that he had 
been so busy thinking. He hadn't 
even seen the little girl get on. All 
he could see now was a glimpse of 
one small hand, one plump leg, and 
a pretty pink dress. He'd have to 
take a good look at her when the ride 
was over. Her mother and father 
appeared to be nice folks. The little 
girl was stroking his mane gently and 
saying over and over, “Oh, my, but 
you're a beautiful lion.” 

Just then he heard something that 
made him the happiest lion on any 
merry-go-round in the whole world. 

The little girl was shouting. “Oh, 
Mommy, Daddy; see the lion’s saddle. 
It’s a gold saddle. The merry-go- 
round man said the lion is the only 
animal on the merry-go-round with a 
saddle like this. The merry-go-round 
man says he’s the leader. He had to 
be because he is so beautiful. Did you 
see, Mommy, how nicely the horses 
and the giraffes and the camels fol- 
low him? The tiger is at the end, 
but isn’t he beautiful, too?” ° 

The little bell tinkled with the 
magical sound that meant the animals 
were going up down on the 
spinning platform of the gay little 
merry-go-round. And the lion— 
surely this could not be the same lion 

_ (Continued on page 81) 
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The Foolish Robin 
(Continued from page 16) 


She flew down to the ground, found 
4 fat worm, and then dragged it up 
ut of the earth. She flew back to 
the oak tree and dangled the worm 
wmptingly back and forth in front 
of Bobby’s half-closed eyes. But 
Bobby still shook his head. 

Father Robin returned home just 
in time to see all of this. 

“Why are you feeding a big robin 
like him?” he inquired. “He’s old 
enough to wait on himself.” 

“But just look at him,” Mother 
Robin said. “He is so unhappy.” 

Father Robin looked and noticed 
wmething else. “Did you ever see 
anyone so dirty?” he asked. “Bobby 
Robin, you go right over to that pool 
and get cleaned up.” 

Bobby obediently flew over to the 
pool. Father Robin flew right behind 
him and stood on the edge to see 
that he did a good job. Bobby started 
washing and, in spite of himself, he 
began to feel better. 

When Father Robin nodded to tell 
him he was clean, Bobby jumped to 
the edge of the pool. He would have 
fown off without ruffling his feath- 
ers, if he hadn’t looked at Father just 
in time. Father Robin meant busi- 
ness! So Bobby ruffled his feathers. 

He glanced at his father again. 
This time Father was smiling and 
nodding toward the pool. Bobby 
looked in and saw the very hand- 
somest robin that he had ever seen! 
Red must be back. He glanced be- 
hind him. But there wasn’t any- 
one about except Father Robin on the 
opposite side of the pool. “Oh, 
it couldn’t be me!” Bobby Robin 
thought. He looked back in the pool. 
“Why, it is!” 

He was so happy that he suddenly 
burst into song. Together, he and 
Father Robin flew back to let Mother 
Robin see how very fine he looked. 


Sponge Painting 
(Continued from page 45) 


into a shallow pan. Shallow pans are 
necessary so that the sponge will not 
dip too deep and be too full of paint. 
It will be necessary to replenish the 
paint in these shallow pans frequent- 
ly, and for this reason I mix the 
paints in larger containers and then 
keep them handy to fill the shallow 
pans. 

Have many small sections of 
sponge torn from a large sheep’s-wool 
sponge. The sponge is torn rather 
than cut, because tearing produces an 
uneven edge which is more desirable 
than an even edge for painting tree 
foliage. 

I usually let two children work to- 
gether at the table. Back of the 
table I have a bulletin board on which 
we pin sample tree pictures and col- 
ored tree pictures which the children 
have collected. 

With the equipment in place, ac- 
tual painting is ready to begin. Dip 
the sponge into the brown paint and 
very lightly stroke from the bottom 
of the paper upward for the trunk 
and large branches. Try to get a 
natural look. 

Dip a different sponge into the 
green paint and work out from the 


branches. ‘As children become more 
accomplished, they can imagine the 
branches, starting to work with the 
green paint directly above the trunk. 

The foliage should be made by 
patting the sponge, lifting it com- 
pletely away from the paper after 
each pat. Keep the painting airy and 
do not go over the work too often, 
as this will make the foliage too 
dense and the whole picture messy. 
One must keep in mind constantly 
the type of tree, and then follow that 
mental outline with the patting of 





the sponge. It is effective to leave 
openings here and there in the tree 
foliage, and then with brown paint 
put suggestions of small branches in 
these openings. This gives a wonder- 
fully natural appearance to the tree. 
Of course, some spaces should not be 
touched at all. 

When the tree is completed a sug- 
gestion of landscape may be added. 
Most children will be happy at first 
to make just the trees. 

The tall, airy, graceful aspen tree 
is particularly well adapted to sponge 





painting. Cottonwoods, maples, and 
other deciduous trees are also suit- 
able for this work. When painting 
evergreens, instead of patting the fo- 
liage, use the sponge more like a brush 
and stroke out from the center trunk. 

Paintings of trees can be used on 
posters, borders, booklet covers, and 
decorations of various schoolroom 
and home objects, such as wastebas- 
kets, book ends, portfolios, lamp 
shades, and screens. They also serve 
as the focal point in a regular land- 
scape painting. 








For a sparkling eye and 
a happy heart... try a 


This marine and mountain wonderland offers varied steamer 
and ferry trips . . . or fishermen and yachtsmen may set 
their own courses in rented boats. There are the alpine 
attractions of Mt. Rainier and Mt. Baker, the Blue Glacier 


é 
' 


on the Olympic Peninsula—all near Seattle and Tacoma. 
There are daily sailings from these seaports for Victoria 


and Vancouver, B. C.; less frequently for Alaska and 
the Orient. East of the Cascades are Spokane’s 
lakelands and Grand Coulee Dam. The grandly scenic 
trip to Washington is part of the fun on The 
Milwaukee Road’s Olympian H1awaTuHa. 

* Plan from Free Vacation Literature 


For picture-filled folders describing the attractions of the ee 
Northwest, address H. Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic Manager, ~~ 


The Milwaukee Road, 811 Union Station, Chicago 6, Illinois, 
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45 Hours Chicago to 
Puget Sound via St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Yellow- 
stone, Butte. Low round 
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California or the Cana- 
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“Sweet Land of Liberty” 


(Continued from page 57) 


“heard round the world.” It was ex- 
citing to see “The Minuteman,” the 
Daniel Chester French statue, so fa- 
miliar through pictures. 

The “Orchard House,” where the 
Alcott family lived for twenty years, 
is a delightful place to every lover of 
Little Women. Louisa Alcott’s own 
home and family were the inspiration 
for her book. 

Another literary shrine within easy 
reach is the Wayside Inn at Sudbury. 
On the morning of our visit, Dorothy 
and I had just read the “Prelude” to 
Longfellow’s Tales, and so we 
very smugly recognized the old 
clock, the spinet, and the landlord’s 
coat of arms above the fireplace. 
Here, during a delicious luncheon, I 
was introduced to Indian pudding, a 
New England delicacy. 

On another day, our trusty Trail- 
ways bus carried us to Plymouth. 

—Marcella Carroll, St. Louis, Mo. 


MY TRIP to Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park was a memorable one. 
Leaving Denver, we drove north on 
Route 121 past the junction of Route 
7 leading to Boulder—where the 
beautiful University of Colorado 
nestles in the foothills. Then we 
drove through the farming section, 
the sugar-beet country around Long- 
mont and Loveland, with towering 
Longs Peak ever in view, and west to 
the village of Estes Park, at the 
border of Rocky Mountain Park. 
Then we hiked to get a vantage point 
for photographing Hallett Peak and 
Dream Lake. 

Continually we could hear the roar 
of rushing waters, for the snow was 
melting rapidly and tumbling in a 
myriad waterfalls down the moun- 
tainsides. Scarcely waiting for the 
snow to melt and encouraged by the 
warm sun, the beautiful marsh mari- 
gold bursts into bloom. 

We went back to the car for the 
thrilling ride over the Trail Ridge 
Road, the highest automobile road of 
such length in America. That eve- 
ning I had my first experience of real 
camping—sleeping out all night and 
enjoying the facilities the park has to 
offer. Aroused the next morning by 
the sun’s first warm rays, we drove 
southward for an early morning view 
of the crystal waters of Grand Lake. 

—Virginia Mae Allen, Dayton, Ohio 


HAVE you been one to “See America 
First”? That slogan of the Great 
Northern Railway has intrigued me 
for a long time. Living in a Montana 
town near Yellowstone Park, I have 
visited that national wonderland 
many times. But for years I have 
looked forward to seeing Glacier 
Park; and now I can look back on 
that first visit. It was every bit as 
wonderful as I had expected it to be. 
Yellowstone has more different 
marvels than any place of similar 
area in the world; but if one is in- 
terested in sheer cliffs, breath-taking 
heights, stupendous masses of rock, 
waterfalls galore, mountains of mar- 
velous color, fingerlike mountain- 
rimmed lakes, and of course the gla- 
ciers that give the park its name. . . . 
then Glacier Park is the place to go! 
—Ester S. Geiser, Augusta, Mont. 


AFTER spending the night in Ashe. 
ville, North Carolina, we headed for 
Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park. My command of language js 
inadequate to describe this gem among 
America’s natural beauty spots. The 
Carolina and Tennessee sections are 
equally fascinating. The magnificent 
view at the crest of Newfound Gap, 
through which passes the states’ di- 
viding line, compels tourists to pause, 
awed by the majesty of the scene. 
—Paul H. Jacks, Milwaukee, Wis. 


I WAS not prepared for the beauty 
of the Black Hills in South Dakota, 
It is easy to see where they get their 
name, for they are a symphony in 
lights and shadows. The Needles 
Highway has a charm all its own, 
Tall, spirelike rocks, twisted and 
somewhat sinister-looking, make one 
think of the ruined dwellings of un- 
derground spirits. 

As you ride along, you suddenly 
become aware of four great faces 
locking out over the land. You are 
conscious of the majestic bearing of 
Washington, the kindliness and tol- 
erance of Lincoln, the ruggedness of 
Theodore Roosevelt, and the strength 
of Jefferson—all caught and held in 
rock for the ages. It is the Mount 
Rushmore National Memorial. 

In leaving the Black Hills, I drove 
through the Bad Lands—gorgeous in 
their softly blended color and form- 
ing a labyrinth of fantastic forms 
carved by winds and water. 

—Josephine A. Mathews, 
Maywood, Ill. 


OUR headquarters for daily excur- 
sions into New York City was to be 
Westport, Connecticut, on Long Is- 
land Sound. A round-trip railroad 
ticket each day cost us $4.56—and 
we left hotel rooms for those who 
needed them. The very first day we 
went to Radio City Music Hall. Id 
go if for nothing else than the lift 
one gets from that great, curving, 
golden roof pierced with thousands 
of starlike lights, and from the sweep 
of those noble stairways in the grand 
foyer. 

Dinner at Town and Country was 
expensive, and the Maryland grill 
(fried chicken to a Yankee) was 
hard work, but deliciously rewarding 
once the chicken and bone were sep- 
arated. 

At the Blue Bowl Restaurant the 
walls were lined with paintings, and 
the clam chowder was Manhattan. 

“Anything wrong with it?” the 
puzzled waitress demanded when she 
returned to find it untouched. 

“Not a thing!” Arabine wasn’t go- 
ing into that. No use for a Maine 
clam-chowderite to attempt to explain 
how a tomato forninst a clam appalls 
him! 

The week and our money kept even 
pace right up to the night we board- 
ed the train for home at the Grand 
Central. By that time our budget was 
a bit strained, so we settled for a 
day-coach ride. Nowadays there’s no 
easier way to save money, for the 
modern day coach is as easy on the 
anatomy as it is on the pocketbook. 
—Blanche A. Applebee, Chisholm, Me. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Boys in the School-Lunch 
Program 


(Continued from page 28) 


improve a daily procedure by using 
his own reason and judgment. Ex- 
imenting with various techniques 
offers unlimited opportunity for self- 
development and better homemaking 
es. 
One effective method of stimu- 
lating children into developing a 


liking for seldom eaten foods is to © 


provide them with the opportunity 
of preparing some of these foods as 
a group or class project. The “gang 
spirit” prevails in the children’s eat- 
ing the food which they helped to 
prepare, thus perhaps overcoming 
certain dislikes. Especially is this 
true if boys take part in the food 
preparation. 

Boys are likely to use extreme care 
in following directions. ‘This may 
be due in part to their unfamiliarity 
with cooking and their lack of con- 
fidence in an untried field. Teach- 
ets who have had experience with 
boys’ cooking classes are familiar 
with this characteristic. 

Whether the activity is a purely 
scholastic one of computing costs or 
the more concrete one of actually 
buying and preparing foods, boys 
prove to be interested, capable par- 
ticipants. Girls are challenged to do 
their best, and the spirit of the whole 
class improves, when boys become in- 
terested in homemaking. 


EpiTorIAL Note: Dr. Tinsley made 
the observations referred to in this arti- 
cle while she was acting as Nutrition 
Education Consultant for General Mills, 
Inc. Evaluation materials used for 
checking food habits can be secured 
from the company. Address: Educa- 
tional Section, Public Services Dept., 
General Mills, Hodgson Bldg., Minne- 
apolis 1, Minnesota. 


Key to Tests 
(Continued from pages 22-23) 
A STORY TO 
TEST SPELLING 
1, their 22. September 
2. examinations 23. calendar 
3. vacation 24. important 
4. Saturday 25. circus 
§. wonderful 26. author 
6. travel 27. elephants 
7. airplane 28. clowns 
8. friends 29. interesting 
9. seashore 30. chapter 
10. swimming 31. visiting 
ll. camp 32. eager 
12. four 33. arrive 
13. leather 34. insects 
14. climbing 35. collecting 
15. mountain 36. carefully 
16. trails 37. search 
17, arithmetic 38. accepted 
18. grocery 39. invitation 
19. months 40. postage 
20. automobile 41. deliver 
21. cities 42. practice 
AIR IN MOTION 
I, 1. anemometer 6. west 
2. barometer 7. tropics 
3. steppes 8. lighter 
4. from 9. expand 
§. Mediterranean 10. regular 
Il. 1, b 6. a 
2.¢ 7.b 
3. a 8. b 
4.b %¢ 
5. a 
iLil.c 2d Ba &¢€ 5.6 


FAMOUS SAYINGS 
IN OUR HISTORY 


l.a 5. a 9. a 13. ¢ 
2. b 6. 4 10. ¢ 14, a 
> € 7.¢ 11. a 15. b 
4. a 8. b 12. a 16. b 
SOLVING PROBLEMS 

1. Multiply 24 by 12 

2. No 

3. Yes 

4. No 

5. Yes 

6. Add four sides; multiply length 

by width 

7. Add; divide 

8. Multiply 

9. Divide 1 by 10 

10. Divide by 4 

11. Divide the number of persons 


by 6 

12. Divide 4% by 4 

13. Divide 

14. Divide 52 by 3, and multiply the 
price of a haircut by the result 

15. Divide the expense by the num- 
ber of persons 

16. Multiply 

17. Double the recipe 

18. Multiply 

19. Multiply by 2 

20. Multiply; divide 

21. Divide 

22. Multiply 

23. Divide by 12 


Real-Life Number 
Experiences 
(Continued from page 20) 
“Feed the fish twice a week.” These 


directions were posted near the bowl. 
Through using it, seeing it written, 
and marking two days on the calen- 
dar, the children gained a concept of 
the word twice, which belongs in 
everyone’s arithmetic vocabulary. 


MAKING LEMONADE 


Lemonade is a favorite drink to 
serve at school parties. Making it 
not only gives the children an oppor- 
tunity to shate in preparing their 
own refreshments, but it is valuable 
from the standpoint of giving arith- 
metic experience. Numbers are read 
when the recipe is studied, and the 
ingredients must be measured. Again, 
this is better than memorizing the 
tables of measure. Don’t you agree? 


MEASURING FOR CURTAINS 


In a third-grade class an interest 
was aroused in making the room 
more attractive. One child suggest- 
ed putting up curtains. This met 
with the approval of the group, and 
the making of the curtains was as- 
signed to a committee of six girls. 
However, they soon learned that they 
knew less than they had realized 
about using a yardstick. Several 
times the whole class met to solve 
problems, and when the curtains were 
done, nearly everyone had a good 
working knowledge of the yardstick. 


DRAMATIZING A STORY 


It is not- unusual to find that arith- 
metic is needed when dramatizing 
stories. Consider a second grade 
playing “The Twelve Sillies.” After 
the story is read, the number of char- 
acters must be decided upon and 

(Continued on page 81) 








Acres miles of Emilee 
witht TRAUMWMIE LOM FREE 


Whether you plan on seeing most of the U. S. A., Canada, or Mexico, 


or traveling direct to your favorite vacation spot, you'll have more fun 


by TRAILWAYS. 

You'll smile with satisfaction at the money you save with TRAIL- 
WAYS low fares, and you'll smile with pleasure in the relaxing comfort 
of a TRAILWAYS deep cushioned reclining seat. 

As the miles roll by, you'll thrill to marvelous views along TRAIL- 
WAYS famous scenery-level routes. You'll enjoy the friendly compan- 
ionship Of attractive fellow passengers and know why folks everywhere 
name [RAILWAYS “Tops in travel.” 

For complete information on all fares, schedules, vacation tours and 
charters—look in the phone book for your friendly local TRAILWAYS 
Agent, or write Dept. 131, NATIONAL TRAILWAYS BUS SYSTEM, 
185 N. Wabash Avenue} Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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, ~~ The best way to travel is BY RAIL 


French National Railroads cover all 
France and with their highly modern- 
ized equipment insure speed, comfort 
and safety. 


The New York office of the French Na- 
tional Railroads offers to travel agents 
and tourists a combination of train 
and motor coach tours in France. 


Train service with reserved seat 
tickets from any French port or from 
Paris to all parts of France and Europe. 


610 FIFTH AVENUE - Circle 7-5390 
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BLACK =~ 


HILLS’? 


You owe yourself a vacation! Take 
the high road to fun and give your wander- 
lust a purpose this year with indescribably 
restful days in scenic South Dakota—the 
land where so much beauty is so near for so 
many! Golfing, swimming, fishing, boating, 
hiking, riding, touring . . . these pleasures 
and many more make your fun-filled Black 
Hilis holiday a memorable occasion. Cool 
mountain streams and lakes . . . pine-clad 
peaks . . . intriguing gorges . . . all join in a 
wholesome conspiracy for your fondly- 
remembered enjoyment! No matter what 
your pleasure may be, South Dakota is for 
you! Pian now your visit to the colorful, 
neighborly Black Hills of South Dakota! 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


















STATE HIGHWAY ee &> 
A.W. Pankow, Publicity Director 4 * 
Pierre, S. D. ; 


*Highest Mountains East of the Rockies 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


(Continued from page 54) 


Minnesota.—My pupils in the fifth 
grade wish to exchange letters, pictures, 
and post cards with fifth-graders from 
other states and countries. We are in- 
terested in winter sports, especially ski- 
ing, because we have a ski tournament 
here every year. Address all mail to: 
Miss Eleanor Lindstrom, Glenwood Pub- 
lic School, Glenwood, Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—My pupils of the seventh 
grade would like to correspond with 
seventh- or eighth-grade pupils in other 
parts of the United States or Alaska. We 
live in a rich farming district of Minne- 
sota, famous too for winter and summer 
resorts. Address: Mrs. Fern Wohlenhaus, 
School District 60, Morris, Minnesota. 


Minnesdta.—My pupils and I should 
like to exchange pictures, post cards, or 
anything of interest with other pupils 
and teachers anywhere. We live near 
where the Indians quarry pipestone rock, 
from which they make peacepipes and 
other small objects. It is the place that 
Longfellow made famous in his poem, 
“Hiawatha.” Address correspondence 
to: Mrs. Grace Deadrick, 405 Seventh 
Avenue, S.E., Pipestone, Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—My pupils of the fifth 
and sixth grades and I should like to 
correspond with school children and 
teachers in other states and foreign coun- 
tries. We live in a farming district 
only twenty-five miles from Minneapolis, 
the “City of Lakes and Parks.” Address: 
Miss Arleen Clausen, Rogers, Minnesota. 


Minnesota——My _rural-school _ pupils 
and I should like to exchange letters with 
other rural-school pupils and teachers in 
the United States and foreign countries. 
We have a canning factory near by and 
many of the farmers raise corn and peas 
for it. Our region is a “Garden Spot of 
America.” Address correspondence to: 
Mrs. Arthur Philipson, District 44, Sleepy 
Eye, Minnesota. 


Missouri.—My pupils, grades two to 
eight, and I should like to exchange let- 
ters and pictures with other rural-school 
pupils and ‘teachers,. especially those in 
foreign countries. We live in a mixed- 
farming community in the north central 
part of the state. Address correspondence 
to: Miss Anna N. Pennington, Guillett 
School, Bosworth, Missouri. 


Missouri.—The pupils in my seventh 
and eighth grades at Cottonwood School 
and I should like to correspond with chil- 
dren and teachers in the United States 
and elsewhere. We should like to learn 
about the natural resources of your ‘lo- 
cality. We live in southeast Missouri, in 
the Mississippi River Valley. Our most 
important crop is cotton. Other crops 
grown here are soybeans, corn, and alfal- 
fa. Address: Mrs. L. Earl Powell, 606 
W. Sixth St., Caruthersville, Missouri. 


Nebraska.—My pupils in grades one to 


five and I should like to exchange letters, 


post cards, and objects for a school muse- 
um with pupils and teachers in the United 
States and foreign countries. Our school 
is located in the sandhills. Ranching is 
the main occupation. Address mail to: 
Miss Lyla Fowler, Hoagland School, 
Gandy, Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—The pupils in my fifth and 
sixth grades and I should like to cor- 
respond with children and teachers in the 
United States and elsewhere. We are on 
the Oregon Trail and near Kingsley Dam 
on the North Piatte River, which is the 
second largest earth dam in the world. 
Address: Miss Blanche Taylor, Lewellen, 
Nebraska. 


New Hampshire—My rural-school pv. 
pils, grades one through eight, would like 
to correspond with other children in rural 
schools in Connecticut or New York 
State. Our community is situated in 4 
hilly region in central New Hampshire, 
Address correspondence to: Mrs. Edna §, 
Weiss, Box 422, Hillsboro, New Hamp. 
shire. 


New York.—My pupils of grades one 
to six would like to hear from other chil- 
dren in those grades. We live tw6 miles 
from Lake Erie and thirty miles from 
Buffalo. Much fruit is grown here, espe- 
cially grapes. Address correspondence to; 
Mrs. Edith Strickland, Hanover No. 2, 
Irving, New York. 


New York.—My pupils in grades two, 
four, five, and six would like to exchange 
letters, post cards, and snapshots with 
children of the same grades in other parts 
of the United States. We live in a dairy- 
farming region in the central part of 
New York State, about twenty miles 
from Oneida Lake. Address all corre- 
spondence to: Mrs. Mabel Jones, Stone 
Hopper School, R.D. 1, Lee Center, New 
York. 


New York.—My pupils of the fourth 
grade wish to exchange letters, pictures, 
or souvenirs with fourth-graders from 
any state or country. We are in the fa- 
mous “grape belt” of western New York, 
and sixty miles from Niagara Falls, one 
of the great beauty spots of America, 
Address all mail to: Mrs. Melissa Payne, 
Babcock Avenue School, Silver Creek, 
New York. 


Oklahoma.—Our fifth grade would like 
to exchange pictures, post cards, sou- 
venirs, and letters with children in other 
states and foreign countries. We -live 
in southern Oklahoma, not far from 
Wichita Mountains in which is held the 
annual Easter pageant. Address all mail 
to: Miss Aline Clifton, Walters Public 
School, Walters, Oklahoma. 


Oregon.—My pupils -in grades one 
through five desire to correspond with 
other pupils in the United States and 
Canada. We are located in the heart of 
scenic Oregon, one mile from beautiful 
Crescent Lake. We would like to ex- 
change pictures and post cards, and are 
interested in hobby collections and art 
work. Address all mail to: Mrs. Susan 
Thorpe, Crescent Lake, Oregon. 


Pennsylvania.—My fourth- and fifth- 
graders are interested in corresponding 
with children in the United States, Can- 
ada, or in any foreign country. We are 
near the beautiful and unique Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch farms and only a short dis- 
tance from Philadelphia and Valley Forge. 
Address mail to: Mrs. Ortha M. Stott, 
26 Parkway, South Coatesville, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Pennsylvania.—The girls and boys of 
my fifth grade are eager to receive letters 
from other children in the United States. 
We are in a large elementary school 
which is located about thirteen miles 
from the center of our city. We will 
send, in exchange, pictures of our his- 
torical city. Address all correspondence 
to: Mrs. John Marshall, Room 20, 
Joseph Brown School, Philadelphia 36, 
Pennsylvania. 


Texas.—My classes, grades’ four, five, 
and six, and I should like to exchange 
letters, souvenirs, and products with pu- 
pils and teachers in schools in other 
states. Address all mail to: Miss Martina 
Buelow, Bellville, Texas. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


(Continued from page 78) 


Texas.—The pupils and teachers of my 
department, grades five, six, seven, and 
eight, and I should like to exchange 
letters, scenery cards, and souvenirs with 
pupils and teachers of the European coun- 
tries that we are studying—Denmark, 
France, Italy, Norway, Great Britain, 
Greece, and also China. Our city is lo- 
cated in an excellent agricultural section. 
Address all correspondence to: Mrs. Fay 
Dill-Williams, Fred Douglas School, Sher- 
man, Texas. 


Virginia—My pupils of the sixth and 
seventh grades desire to exchange let- 
ters, post cards, pictures, and souvenirs 
with pupils of the same grades in other 
schools in the United States, Canada, and 
foreign countries. We live close to 
Washington, D.C., and are familiar with 
all the places of interest there. Address: 
Mrs. Margaret Eimer, Chesterbrook 
School, R.D. 2, Falls Church, Virginia. 


Virginia—My fifth grade, composed 
of thirty-one girls and boys, would like 
to correspond and exchange post cards, 
pictures, and souvenirs with children in 
the Middle Atlantic States, Canada, and 
any of the foreign countries. We are es- 
pecially interested in art work. Address: 
Mrs. Dora E. Spruill, Cross Road School, 
Cottage Toll Road, Norfolk, Virginia. 


Too LaTE to CLassiry 


California—My pupils, grade five and 
six, and I should like to exchange letters, 
post cards, and pictures with pupils and 
teachers in the United States and foreign 
countries. Our school is located in the 
center of the raisin belt of California. 
We live in the San Joaquin River Valley 
and from our homes we can see the 
Coast Range and the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. Address mail to: Miss Amy 
Bahranfus, R.D. 1, Box 457c, Kerman, 
California. 


“Sweet Land of Liberty” 


(Continued from page 76) 


THE first lap of my journey took me 
from New York to Chicago, where I 
joined a tour party and was soon 
snugly placed in my Pullman, speed- 
ing across the cornfields of Iowa and 
fertile lands of Nebraska. For hours 
I watched rocky hills and sagebrush 
as we raced across Wyoming toward 
Idaho and the first stop for our party, 
West Yellowstone, Montana. 

All hands accounted for, all bags 
stowed away, and the top rolled back 
on the bus, we moved through the 


gate into the park. That first morn- 
ing, with Old Faithful Inn our desti- 
nation, was a delightful introduction 
to Yellowstone—seventy-five years 
old as a National Park in 1947. 

We rode along the Madison River 
and Firehole River to the Lower Gey- 
ser Basin, which is dotted with 
springs and geysers. The Mammoth 
Paint Pots, molten siliceous clay, con- 
stantly churning, also are in this area. 
The Grand Prismatic Spring has all 

(Continued on page 80) 

















Navore is always near in 
Canada. Here are a million 
square miles of natural play- 
ground—mountain and wood- 
land, lakes and streams and 
sandy shore. See all-you can of 
it this summer...then come 
back next year and see some 


more! You'll always be wel- 





without a care! 


With all the accidents and sickness that spoil vacation 
time for so many Teachers every summer, you can un- 
derstand with what a feeling of relief the Teacher with 
T.C.U. Protection begins her vacation. Why not play safe 
this year? Let T.C.U. be ready to help you over the un- 
expected rough spots that spoil so many vacations. 


Enjoy T.C.U. 10-Way Protection 


Careful as one may be, there can be no assurance of safety. Be pre- 
pared for the accident or distressing illness at home or away. This 
Organization of Teachers for Teachers stands ready to give you finan- 
cial aid when disabled by Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 


Send Today for Special Pre-Vacation Offer 


Right now you can buy at a bargain price a complete T.C.U. Policy that 
will give you protection during the rest of the school year, through the 
long summer vacation and well into the fall. Think of it! Protection for 
more than six long months—at an amazingly low cost. Write or send 
coupon. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 499 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


REE "FREE INFORMATION COUPON ~ ~— 
To the T. C. U., 499 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln 8, Nebr. 
to Teachers Be Oy CO I biictcincemiectenins . School. 
I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Send me, without obligation, the whole 
story and the free bag tag. 
















come in Canada, where you’re 






never a stranger, always a 


Relax at some casually smart resort, with guest. For information on your 
nature setting a scenic backdrop for . ‘ 
your vacation fun. best vacation ever, write: 

Canadian Government Travel Bureau, 
Department of Trade and Commerce, 


Ottawa, Canada. 


Rt. Hon. C. D. HOWE 


Minister 


D. LEO DOLAN 


Director 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED 













|) CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU Gigi 
} OTTAWA CANADA 





Please send me your illustrated book, AC. 482 
“Canada, Vacations Unlimited"—(Please Print) 
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- Identification 
Tag for Your Traveling Bag. 


Travel through picture-book country. 
Visit historic places, cities with a fresh 
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transparent cover. We have only a oe foreign” flavour. ' 
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Yours for the asking—32 complete, 
true stories of history, romance and 
adventure. Intriguing tales, col- 
lected by John Fisher, internationally 
known commentator and story-teller, 
telling of hardy pioneers, Indian 
fantasies, unusual people in strange, 
exciting occupations. The romantic 
story of Manitoba—abundant in # 
history and adventure—the Province 
that played such a vital role in open- 
ing the Canadian West. 


Come to Manitoba! & | 


It's nearer than you think! And 
there’s so much to see, so much 
to do—fun for all the family. 
Warm, sunny days... stimula- 
ting, cool nights. Accept this 
invitation to spend your vacation 
“Inside the Rim of Adventure” 
—in MANITOBA! Mail coupon 
NOW— Make a early. 


MANITOB 


al THE RIM OF\ADVENTURE 


The Government Travel & Publicity Bureau, 
j 163 Legislative Bidg., Winnipeg, Canada. i 


Please send me, FREE, “Adventures in j 
Manitoba," by John Fisher. | 








] Name. | 
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OAKLEDGE 


BURLINGTON 2, VERMONT 
On the Shore of Beautiful Lake Champlain 


A secluded, 250-acre estate 
offering all sports in de- 
lightful settings: swim- 
ming, fishing, beating, 
riding, tennis, etc. 
Recreational and social 
Directors, Playhouse. 
Tours to “‘name’’ places of 
region. City facilities near- 
by. Capacity: manor, 

ngalows, cabins, 100 
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“Sweet Land of Liberty” 


(Continued from page 79) 


hues except violet. ‘The Turquoise 
Pool and Morning Glory Pool are two 
other well-known springs. 

The Inn and luncheon at last, with 
plenty of time to absorb the act put 
on every sixty-five minutes by Old 
Faithful, top geyser of them all. The 
spectacle is ever fascinating. In the 
late afternoon I saw a rainbow filirt- 
ing with the escaping steam and at 
night the geyser was spotlighted 
against a star-filled sky. Next morn- 
ing we were on our way to the Grand 
Canyon of the Yellowstone River. 

It was from Artist Point that we 
viewed the canyon and the Lower 
Falls. You walk down 494 steps to 
the foot of the falls—and make your 
way up again by very slow stages. 
It is necessary to go down to enjoy 
the true beauty of the scene. 

Our third and last day found us 
headed for Mammoth Hot Springs. 

— Angelina R. Altieri, New York 


DULUTH, Minnesota, important 
Great Lakes port, is built on pictur- 
esquely steep slopes, and from it radi- 
ate many beautiful drives. One, that 
along the shore of Lake Superior, 
crosses into Ontario. It offers all the 
charm and ruggedness of the eastern 
seacoast combined with the natural 
beauty of the forest country. A 
heavy fog blankets the lake in the 
morning, but as the mist clears, one 
finds that the road is almost at the 
water’s edge. All along the drive there 
are deep canyons and gorges of dark 
rock and the inky waters of swift 
rivers finding a way to the sea. 
—Josephine A. Mathews, 
Maywood, Iil. 


WHAT a thrill it was for me to visit 
America’s best-preserved cliff dwell- 
ings and learn about Mesa Verde’s 
prehistoric inhabitants! This silent 
city is built in a corner of Colorado 
where it is joined to Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Utah. 

Mesa Verde, meaning “green ta- 
ble,” is a forested, flat-topped moun- 
tain, fifteen miles long and eight 
miles wide, with an altitude of 
8,572 feet. Precipitous canyon walls 
cut into the mesa and hide the curi- 
ous dwellings from anyone approach- 
ing. In Cliff Palace there probably 
were two hundred rooms. More than 
thirty ruins have been excavated. 

—Marion Danner, Newton, Kan. 


FROM Portland, we went still far- 
ther up the stern and rock-bound 
coast of Maine. Ill always remem- 
ber Pemaquid Point, where a little 
gem of a lighthouse overlooks the 
clear green water crashing in white 
foam on the rocks below, and the 
fresh wind seems to blow from half 
round the world. 

We traveled on through the White 
Mountains of New Ham 
through Crawford Notch, with 
Mount Washington hazy in the dis- 
tance, and into Franconia Notch. 
Here the Great Stone Face, made fa- 
mous by Hawthorne, muses above 
beautiful Profile Lake, and one may 
climb to the top of Cannon Mountain 
the easy way—by aerial tramway. 

—Marcella Carroll, St. Louis, Mo. 
(Continued on page 83) 














COMING TO 
sag 500 MILE 


Take a Few More 
Days — See Beautiful 


INDIANA 


* Will you be among the thous- 
ands who converge on Indian- 
apolis for the May 31 Speedway 
Race? If so, plan now to spend 
a few more days seeing one of 
the loveliest states in the Union. 

For numerous reasons you'll 
be glad you did; a trip through 
Indiana is richly rewarded. 
Whatever type of scenery you 
like—lakes, forests, prairie, un- 
derground caves, sand beaches 
—you'll find it in this state of di- 
versified natural charm. You will 


_ also find a highway system that 


takes you quickly and pleasantly 
to spots of historic and cultural 
significance. It’s fun to see In- 
diana . . . get the facts now! 


FREE 
SCENIC 
MAP 


Address Your Request to: 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS . . . DEPT. 103-G 
STATE HOUSE « INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





Canada and Canadians 
(Continued from page 59) 


hatcheries, sometimes dropping them 
by low-flying aircraft. A memorable 
feature of rail route is found in 
the charming formal gardens which 
adjoin every station, Particularly 
outstanding is the one at Kenora, On- 
tario, resplendent with petunias, lo- 
belias, and snapdragons. . . . . 
Winnipeg, a thriving city of more 
than 300,000, is situated at the junc- 
tion of the Assiniboine and Red riv- 
ers. It is the wheat-milling center of 
the mid-prairie provinces. It boasts 
the widest streets in Canada, and 
though strongly resembling American 
Western Cities, it retains a little of the 
French flavor in its St. Boniface 
Church and in place names. The cap- 
ital of Manitoba, Winnipeg has a 
handsome Legislative Building of 
Tyndall stone, quarried near by. Sur- 
rounding it are beautiful gardens in 
which we saw flaming beds of cannas. 
Leaving Winnipeg, one enters at 
once upon a vast expanse of prairie. 
It was a thrilling August sight to sur- 
vey the miles of golden wheat, and 
farmers swathing the grain to await 
the giant combine threshers. . . . . 
Thousands of words have been 
written to describe the charms of the 
Canadian Rockies, but no words or 
pictures can do them justice. .... 
There was an atmosphere of expec- 
tancy as the air began to smell salt, 
and we approached Vancouver. From 
this great port the ships of the 
Northwest set forth for Alaska and 
the Orient. The voices and cus- 
toms, the speech and outlook, have a 
distinctly English note—though if 
you say so you will hastily be as- 
sured that it is Canadian, not English! 
The city is impressive. Its hotels and 
shops are excellent, and few cities can 
compare with it in natural beauty. 
—Mary E. Raker, Portland, Ore. 


THE Cabot Trail is a spectacular 
highway that encircles the northern 
part of Cape Breton Island, Nova 
Scotia. It perpetuates the memory 
of John and Sebastian Cabot, explor- 
ers, who landed here in 1497. The 
starting point is Baddeck. Alexander 
Graham Bell spent his summers at 
Baddeck, and he is buried there. 

The trail leads through the Marga- 
ree Valley. Nestled between the hills 
lie the farms of the descendants of 
the early Scotch settlers. These peo- 
ple have retained their native Gaelic 
tongue and their skill in handicrafts. 

Continuin ng, the trail leads into 
the “Acadia” of Cape Breton Island. 
Here the people speak French and 
have the traits and customs of their 
Norman ancestors. 

Fishing and farming are important 
occupations. Orchards find refuge 
on the sheltered ‘mountainsides. 
‘Cranberry bogs loaded with white 
berries await the harvesting season. 
Oyster beds are in evidence. Lobster 
pots line the shore. Co-operative 
canneries can the catch. 

The trail later follows the eastern 
shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
along the boundary of Cape Breton 
Highlands National Park. The road 
clings to rugged mountainsides and 
opens vistas of beautiful valleys and 
pine-clad hills. 

—Helen E. Holterman, Madison, Wis. 
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Why the Lion Was Sad 
(Continued from page 74) 


—was very, very happy, all because 
of what a little girl had said. ‘The 
past few days he had been so sad that 
he had not noticed when the saddle 
had been painted gold and the 
brightest of stones set in it. Now he 
didn’t mind the tiger being in front 
of him, for actually the tiger was 
following him. He even began to 
think the tiger was a pretty good fel- 
low to keep the animals all in line 
while he, the lion, led them around 
and around. No animal was more 
beautiful or proud, and surely none 
was happier than the lion whose 


world was again right side up. 


Real-Life Number 
Experiences 
(Continued from page 77) 


counted. In this case there are thir- 
teen. At the time I saw it drama- 
tized, the boys who were chosen for 
the twelve sillies sat on chairs at the 
front of the room while they pre- 
tended to be fishing. Twelve chairs 
had been counted and placed for 
thm. Then “the biggest silly” 
counted to see whether they were all 
there; finally each one counted to 
check. When the soldier came and 
counted them correctly he sent them 
home “two by two.” Counting by 
twos, using concrete objects, could 
serve aS an introduction to more 
counting by multiples. 


FINDING AGES 


A group of fourth-graders and 
their teacher were enjoying together 
some of A. A. Milne’s poems. The 
teacher had simply told them the 
author’s name, and written it on the 
blackboard. The poems proved to be 
of so much interest to the girls and 
boys that they asked some questions 
about the author. One of them was, 
“How old is the man who wrote these 
poems?” ‘The teacher replied, “Well, 
he was born in 1882; let’s see.” 
Then she wrote 1882 on the black- 
board and asked whether anyone 
knew how to find out. One girl said 
that she could count the years from 
1882 to 1948, This was soon recog- 
nized as a long and tedious way. 
Then they were told that what they 
needed to do was to subtract the year 
in which A. A. Milne was born from 
the present year. They all decided to 
check that procedure by subtracting 
the year in which they were born 
from the present year. Since each 
child knew his own age, they were 
satisfied that this procedure was ap- 
proximately correct, though children 
whose birthdays in the current year 
had not yet arrived were puzzled at 
first to account for the apparent dis- 
crepancy. With the interest at this 
point, their teacher then showed them 
how to determine the time to the 
month and day. 


FINDING COST OF CLOTHES 


One morning Bill, a fifth-grader, 
came to school wearing a new leather 
jacket, The other boys were admir- 
ing it and Bill told them that he 
pa it with me Me had made 

ivering papers. is brought wu: 
a discussion of the prices of different 


articles of clothing. Some of the 
children began estimating, where they 
did not know ‘the exact price, the 
cost of what they were wearing. The 
discussion continued and it was sug- 
gested that they try to find out how 
much clothes for girls and boys cost, 
and that they bring newspaper ad- 
vertisements to arithmetic class, next 
day. Before this work was finished, 
more arithmetic had been learned 
than either the pupils or the teacher 
dreamed of when they started. 
Regularly, a teacher must check to 
see just which phases of the arith- 
metic program are being emphasized 
and which ones are being neglected. 
Then she will know what she should 
plan in order to assure her pupils of 
a well-rounded program on their 
achievement level. Otherwise, util- 
izing opportunites for number ex- 
periences may mean that there will be 
many gaps in learning the skills. 


Our Third Grade Visits 
New York 


(Continued from page 21) 
so we all climbed back in the bus, 


and came home. This last picture 
shows everybody off the bus except 
the driver. The children are waving 
good-by to him. He took us to the 


corner nearest our homes, 


SOME VALUES OF THE UNIT 


Our trip to New York will live in 
the minds of these children for many 
years. They had fun, and learned so 
much in an easy, pleasant way. The 
trip supplied .material for this little 
extemporaneous program; both the 
trip and the play supplied material 
for classroom use for several weeks. 
Language, arithmetic, social studies, 
art, and music became real live sub- 
jects, within the children’s direct ex- 
perience. We who watched these 
children saw some of them actually 
blossoming before our eyes; those 
who had been apathetic, retiring, or 
needing constant prodding and su- 
pervision, turned out to be the best 
speakers! 

The mothers who went along were 
a great help, Each adult wore a tag 
of vivid color, and six children wore 
tags of that same color. In that 
way, it was easy for each adult to 
keep track of her “charges.” Some 
such organization is essential. Each 
child’s tag had his name and address 
on it, also. - 

Results of this trip were very far- 
reaching, both academically and so- 
cially. The third grade produced a 
program out of their direct experi- 
ences; they entertained classes of the 
school individually, and visitors on 
Open-House Day, Every child par- 
ticipated in some way. Motivation 
was the key to the speed with which 
songs were learned, the key to ex- 
pressive drawings and to animated 
speaking without self-consciousness. 

EprroriaL Note: Songs mentioned in 
this unit may be found in the following 
books: “The Ship” in The Music Hour, 
Second Book, “The Elephant” in The 
Music Hour, First Book, and “Skyscrap- 
ers” in The Music Hour, Elementary 
Teachers Book to accompany Books One 
and Two, these three books all published 
by Silver Burdett Co., New York 3; 
“Taxis” in Tuning Up, “World of Music 
Series,” and “Traffic Policeman,” “The 
Lion,” and “The Poor Giraffe” in Listen 


and Sing,” “World of Music Series,” 
published by Ginn and Co., Boston 17, 





Conventioning in 
CHICAGO 







Vacationing 
in the WEST 








The “refresh sk di fers” 
for all possengers— particularly coach patrons. 


ride the luxurious 


NEW GOLDEN STATE 


between Chicago and Los Angeles 
via the Rock Island-Southern Pacific Golden State Route 


The finest new postwar equipment, plus faster 
service on an accelerated schedule of just 45 
hours, make Rock Island’s famous Diesel- 
electric Golden State your first choice in 
streamlined travel between Chicago, Arizona 
and Los Angeles. 

Coach Passengers Relax In Luxury 
For coach passengers there are sumptuous new 
Reclining Chair Cars with full-length leg rests 
and controlled lighting. New Coffee Sho 
Lounge Cars and new Diners serve meals 
unrivaled by the finest restaurants. 

Newest lightweight Pullmans offer a choice 
of section space, roomettes, bedrooms, double 
bedrooms, compartments and drawing rooms. 
The lounge for Pullman patrons has beverage 
service, writing equipment, barber shop and 
valet. Through Sleeping Cars daily to and 
from New York and St. Louis. 

Next trip, take the new Golden State for the 
utmost in comfort, speed and convenience at 
modest extra fare. 


THE IMPERIAL--NO EXTRA FARE 
Another fine Rock Island train—the Imperial 
—offers splendid service to Southern Arizona 
and Los Angeles. Chair Cars, Tourist Sleepers 
and Standard Sleepers. Also carries Chair Ca: 
and Sleepers to San Diego. 


Rock Island 
Lines 


The Road of Planned Progress 





Ask your nearest Rock Island Passen- 
ger Representative for reservations, 
tickets and information—or write: 
A. D. MARTIN 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
Chicago 5, illinois 
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MAINE 


GIVES YOU 


MORE 


Come to Maine this summer 
with all your family for a great 
vacation outdoors— sailing, 
fishing at sea or in fresh water, 
hiking through picturesque 
resting in the mellow 
summer sun, sleeping soundly 
through cool pine-scented 
nights. You'll like Maine's 
friendly hospitable people, 
you'll revel in Maine’s magnifi- 
cent scenery, and how you ul 
relish Maine’s matchless foods 
—come to Maine for a full- 











STATE « MAINE 


Travel Service 
182 Gateway Circle, Portland, Maine 


Piease send me the 36-page illustrated Maine 
Vacation Guide for 1945 


Nene_____———— 


—_—$< 


Ps State____ _— -——— 


City 














Many teachers say this is their 

favorite New York hotel. 
Convenient to Columbia Univer- 
sity for summer courses, yet away 
from the congestion of midtown. 
Only 10 minutes from Times 
Square or Rockefeller Center. 
Overlooks historic Hudson River 
... roof solarium . . . swimming 
pool . . . reasonable priced res- 
taurant .. . 800 rooms. . . 800 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET B 


baths . . . 800 radios. 
wong 3 7 
aris 


from $3 single $4.25 double. 
Getens Si ed ten eel eatin ate. 
S7th Street & West End Ave., New York 
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| we'll see next spring! 


+ narcissus 


Jerry’s Golden Glory 
(Continued from page 17) 


could get some more? 
other quarter.” 

“More?” Bert whistled. “Think 
of all the digging! You're a glutton 
for punishment!” 

“But think how swell they'll look 
in the spring!” Jerry replied. 

“Spring’s a long way off,” Bert 
drawled. 

“My teacher said once that the 
spring after the last one is like the 
day after tomorrow,” Jerry laughed. 
“It comes before you know it.” 

Two days later Bert brought home 
two hundred more bulbs, and Jerry 
laboriously planted them. But the 
most thrilling moment of all came 
four days before Christmas. Jerry 
was home for lunch when Bert tele- 
phoned from the store. “Listen.” 


Tl’ 
ve got an- 


| He talked very rapidly, and very ex- 


citedly. “Our department is going 
to move after Christmas. I’m clean- 
ing up now and there are more of 
those narcissus bulbs from Holland 
—two whole cases. Mr. Stone told 
me to take them down to the incin- 
erator and burn them. But he says 
if I'll pay the store a dollar he'll have 
them delivered to you. Would you 
like to have them?” 

“How—m-many bulbs are there?” 
Jerry stammered. 

“About sixteen hundred.” 

“Sixteen hundred! Boy, oh, boy! 
Wait, Bert, just a minute. I'll ask 
Mother.” Jerry ran to the kitchen. 

“Jerry!” his mother objected when 
he had told her the news. “How 
can you plant them? The ground’s 
frozen!” 

“Not much—just an inch or two. 
I can break that up.” Jerry’s voice 
cracked. 

“But the weatherman says it’s go- 
ing down to zero tonight.” 

“[— I—” Jerry hesitated. Then 
he had an idea. “I'll get bales of 
straw and cover the ground in the 
garden. Then the ground won't 
freeze.” 

“Straw is a dollar a bale, Jerry.” 

“Yes, but Mother! Think of what 
I've got five 
dollars. That will be more than 
enough.” 

“All right, Jerry. Do as you wish. 
It’s your money.” 

And so Jerry bought hundreds of 
bulbs, which once were 
worth a dollar a dozen, for one lone 
dollar. 

But that didn’t plant them. Oh, 
no! It surely did not. 

After his breakfast the next morn- 
ing, with the temperature hovering 
around zero, Jerry went out to the 
garden. First he raked off the pro- 
tecting straw and cracked away the 
frost. Then he began to dig the 
ground and plant the bulbs. He 
cracked, dug, and planted until his 
feet felt nearly frozen. His moth- 
er called him in to warm his feet and 
drink a cup of hot cocoa. 

Lunchtime found him only half 
through, and with every bone aching. 
But the work had to go on. By 
night, Jerry had every bulb planted. 

Spring came at last. To Jerry’s 
vast delight hundreds of green spikes 
appeared in the garden. 

Then came trouble. At dinner one 
night Jerry’s father said, “I'm sorry 
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to bother you, Son, but those flowers 
of yours seem to be in the way.” 

“Aw, Dad!” Jerry groaned. “You 
don’t mean I'll have to move them 
out of the garden!” 

“I’m afraid I do—at least those in 
the middle of the garden. I had a 
talk with Professor Martin up at the 
college. He says your flowers will do 
all right but that, because they were 
planted in December, they won't 
bloom until almost June. That’s too 
late to wait to spade the garden. 
The radish family joins forces with 
Mr. Onion and Mr. Cabbage in regis- 
tering a protest,” he laughed. 

But it was no laughing matter to 
Jerry. “They can be moved. I raised 
some in the cellar and tried it. But 
where'll I plant them?” he asked. 

“All around the borders,” Mother 
said. 

“That’s a good idea,” said Father. 
“Take up a strip of sod a foot wide 
and transplant it to bare places in the 
lawn. Then plant your flowers where 
the sod was.” 

“Whew! What a lot of work 
without pay!” Jerry said to Bert that 
night. “And just when I could be 
earning money for going to camp 
this summer.” 

“Sometimes the things we do are 
more practical than we think,” said 
Bert, the philosopher. “Anyway, 
you've got it to do, so hop right to 
it.” And Jerry did. 

Now, instead of frost there was 
mud—plenty of mud. When the 
first day’s work was done Jerry cer- 
tainly looked as if he had been swim- 
ming in mud. For two Saturdays he 
worked from dawn until dark. But 
the sprouting plants seemed to thrive 
in the soft, freshly dug earth. 

After that came the reward. On 
May fifteenth the first bit of golden 
glory appeared. The blooms came 
fast after that—ten, twenty, fifty, a 
hundred of them. By the twenty- 
fifth of May there were hundreds and 
hundreds. All the borders were like 
a golden sunset. People paused to 
admire. Friends from far and near 
came to tell the Masters family how 
wonderful those flowers were. 

And then, three days before Dec- 
oration Day, Mr. Scheffler, the flor- 
ist, stopped to call. “Whose flowers 
are those?” he asked Jerry. 

“They’re ours—they’re Mother’s, 
Dad’s, Bert’s, and mine,” was the 
quick reply. 

“But you paid for them?” 

“Yes, sort of.” 

“And you planted them?” the 
florist insisted. 

“Did I! And how!” Jerry ex- 
claimed. “Once in the cold and once 
in mud.” 

“Jerry, I want to buy them.” 

“How—how many?” Jerry was 
flabbergasted. 

“Fifty dozen.” 

“Fifty dozen,” echoed Jerry. “But 
why?” 

The elderly florist’s face was sol- 
emn. “It’s like this. Mrs. Morton 
up on the hill gave me fifty dollars to 
pay for flowers to go to some of the 
fellows over at the veterans’ hospital 
—the ones who won’t be able to be 
in the parade on Memorial Day.” 

(Continued on page 83) 










in summer 
—certainly! 


Those who know go to Panama 
in June, July and August. The 
Isthmus offers you a variety of 
exciting summer vacations. 


7d A vacation on Taboga— 

Island of Flowers—in beau- 
tiful Panama Bay. Sea bathing, 
fishing from native boats, bi- 
cycling, hiking and exploring in 
the quaint native village. Twice 
daily launch service to Panama 
City. $2.25 European plan per 
day. Cottages for family groups. 


2 A day, or week or month at 

Casino Santa Clara, com- 
bined desert and salt water 
bathing resort, where single and 
double bungalows with private 
bath are available. Central bar 
and restaurant. 


3 A house of your own on the 
beautiful Pacific. Excellent 
surf bathirfg from unspoiled 
beaches. Houses directly on 
beach furnished for housekeep- 
ing $200. per month and up, 
maid $50. additional. Re 
station wagon service into Pan- 
ama City. 


4 Or visit the nose-ringed In- 
dians of San Blas, go trout 
fishing on the slopes of El Volcan 
Baru, climb high to the perfect 
climate of uete, see “the 
canal” in ——— shop for the 
wares of all nations in exciting 
Panama City. Panama offers 
you everything for a varied and 
successful summer vacation. _» 


SEE sectlia 
TRAVEL AGENT 


NO PASSPORTS 
REQUIRED © 





d ff 
Panama National Tourist Comm. 
390 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 








FEET HURT? 


Foot, Leg Pains Often Due To Weak Arch 


Callouses, cramps, tenderness and burning 


feeling on bottom of feet 
are also symptoms of 
Weak or Fallen Arch. 
Dr. Scholl’s Arch 







FE > 
FOOT TEST. { 


D Scholls SUPPORTS 





Invitations - Announcements 


We dd j n 100 Engraved - $13.50 
34 including two envelopes. 


100 Imitation Engraved $5.0 
Philadetphia, P2. 


Write for Samples 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1046 Chestnut St., 
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Jerry’s Golden Glory 
(Continued from page 82) 


“But why do you want to send all 
narcissus blossoms?” Jerry asked. 

“Mrs. Morton specified those, or 
jonquils,” Mr. Scheffler explained. 
“Do you remember, she had a son 
who landed as a paratrooper in Hol- 
land during the war? He didn’t 
come home. These bouquets to the 
veterans are in memory of him.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Jerry. 

“Pll give you the whole fifty dol- 
lars, Jerry, if you'll let me have fifty 
dozen because I can’t get “em any- 
where else now—” 

“Yes, Mr. Scheffler,” Jerry’s voice 
was hoarse. “You can have all of 
them, if you need them.” 

“That’s a good boy, Jerry. I need 
only fifty dozen. There'll be lots 
left. Here’s the money.” 

Jerry understood that part of the 
money really should go to the florist 
for his part, so when the old man 
firmly refused to keep any of it, 
Jerry promised to help tie the flowers 
into bunches and deliver them. 

“Jeepers!” Jerry said to his mother 
later. “I’ve got money for camp 
after all, It came just like that. 
And—and you know, I feel sort of 
good inside. Funny, isn’t it?” 


“Sweet Land of Liberty” 


(Continued from page 80) 


EL CAMINO REAL, the thorough- 
fare between San Diego and San 
Francisco, is the route followed by 
Father Serra and his fellow workers, 
who established twenty-one missions 
a day’s journey apart in the early 
period of romance and adventure. 
Twenty-one days from San Diego to 
San Francisco! Now twenty-one 
hours is the required time by train, 
bus, or automobile, 

The Greyhound took me over this 
route. I visited the missions, finding 
several in ruins. Some, like the one 
at San Diego, have been restored and 
can be seen as they were originally. 

San Juan Capistrano, San Gabriel, 
Santa Barbara, San Luis Obispo, San 
Luis Rey, Carmel, and Dolores are 
among the outstanding missions.: 

Though varied in detail, the mis- 
sion buildings are, in a sense, of one 
pattern. There is a serene majesty 
and impression of permanence about 
them. Even today they are eminently 
worthy of their place on El Camino 
Real. In fact, the missions see them- 
selves reproduced in the style and 
spirit of buildings all along the way. 

—Alden Carver Naud, 
Calexico, Calif. 


THE travel folder which interested 
me most this year was one advertising 
the Great Lakes cruises of the Detroit 
and Cleveland Navigation Company. 
A friend and I booked passage on the 
S.S. “Western States.” 

The first port of call was Mackinac, 
that quaint, historic island at the 
junction of Lake Huron and Lake 
Michigan. Here old dobbin reigns 
supreme, “There are no automobiles 
on the island,” we were told, 

The afternoon found me riding 
around the island in a carriage—past 
Arch Rock, Skull Cave, Sugar Loaf 
Rock, and Fort Holmes, the highest 


point on the island. When we passed 
the Grand Hotel, I remembered that 
Robert Ripley says its 880-foot porch, 
bordered with geranium boxes, is the 
longest in the world. To me, the 
most fascinating feature of the hotel 
was its swimming pool, which is 
shaped like a huge footprint—a print 
made, they say, by that mythical 
north-woods giant, Paul Bunyan. I 
wished my fourth graders could be 
there, for they had been especially 
thrilled by Bunyan tales, 

—Frances Crist, Cumberland, Md. 


STARTING from Texas, we took the 
most direct route to Carlsbad Cay- 
erns. Even though you're one of five 
hundred in a party, as you descend 
from one level to another you feel al- 
most alone, sensing the immensity and 
agelessness of the place. When the 
lights are turned out for a few sec- 
onds, to impress you with the true 
meaning of total darkness, the awe- 
someness of the moment is almost 
overwhelming. 

I was mainly impressed by the 
great size of each room and the sur- 
prising depth to which one could 
descend. The crystalline appearance 
of the rocks and their variegated 
coloring (enhanced by cleverly con- 
cealed electric lights) were gorgeous. 
However, the evidences of nature’s 
artistry were overshadowed, in my 
mind, by the fact that this spectacle 
had been in process of creation, se- 
cretly, during so many centuries. 
Seven hundred fifty feet under- 
ground, man had built a cafeteria 
(even amid such wonders hunger 
must be appeased!) but God was the 
architect. 

—Florence Smith, Tyler, Texas 


Audio-Visual Aids 


(Continued from page 24) 


“I am glad you mentioned the 
opaque projector,” said Mr. R: . 
“I project magazine pictures, car- 
toons, charts, and maps with an 
opaque lantern in our social-studies 
classes and find that the pupils gain 
in understanding and comprehension 
when we are able to study and dis- 
cuss the picture together. We mount 
the pictures on cardboard so that they 
may be more easily manipulated in 
the lantern. Then we keep the bet- 
ter ones in a file for reference and 
review. On each mount we keep a 
record of the publication, volume, 
number, date, and page.” 

“Tt is clear from these reports that 
magazine pictures may be used in a 
variety of ways to visualize teach- 
ing,” I,said in bringing our discussion 
to a close. “One advantage of this 
kind of teaching is that pupils may 
participate in preparing and organiz- 
ing the materials. Furthermore, it 
gives them the feeling that their 
classwork is related to contemporary 
life. I believe we would all agree 
that magazine pictures supply a rich 
storehouse of teaching materials for 
all alert teachers. It would be valu- 
able to have additional reports of 
actual experience and to make them 
available to other teachers.” 

The seminar agreed to make a 
series of case studies of teaching with 
inexpensive visual materials. I will 
try to report them in later articles, 
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what comport. 


on Bl Capitan 


daily between Chicago—California 


You'll enjoy new travel comforts 
when you ride 1 Capitan—Santa Fe’s 
all-chair-car (coach fare) trans- 
continental streamliner. 


New reclining chairs, with new- 
style leg rests, are molded to actual 
body measurements for greater 
riding comfort. 


Non-fogging windows give youa 
better view of the colorful South- 
west through which &1 Capitan 
passes...a reading light is focused 
directly on your book or magazine 
.., an ash tray is at your finger tips 
...and a uniformed Courier Nurse 
is ready to aid those requiring her 
capable and friendly service. 








Famous Fred Harvey meals, of 
course, are served in new lunch 


counter-diners. 


Yes! Now it’s more fun than 
ever to ride on &1 Capitan—the 
39%-hour “economy special” 
streamliner between Chicago and 
Los Angeles. 





SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES « « « Serving the West and Southwest 


T. B. Gallaher, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago 4 
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Yes, indeed, ta Province de Quebec welcomes you to 
the scenic playground of North America. Explore the 
picturesque charm of its old-world towns and villages, 
linked by thousands of miles of splendid highways. 
You will be welcomed with truly French-Canadian hos- 


pitality in comfortable modern inns and hotels. 
For help planning your vacation, or for information 
covering the wnraurpassed industrial ‘opportunities in 


our Province, write the Provincial Publicity Bureau, 
Parliament Buildings, Quebec City, Canada, 




















































































Always carry 


BANK of AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Acceptable everywhere, self-identifying 
Backed by the resources of a five billion 
dollar bank. Sold by banks and travel 
agents everywhere. Issued by 









BANK OF AMERICA N.T.&S.A., CALIFORNIA 
London « Manila « Tokyo 
New York representative offices, 44 Wall Screer 
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THE WORLD OVER 



































Here is help for you in penis your next trip or 
summer session! On each coupon offering an item 
you desire (one 

address, etc. 











Copy to a reader), print your name, 
Clip, and mail the coupons in one 
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“GUIDES FOR TEACHERS 


envelope to: Travel Editor, THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Dansville, N.Y. 
Entry Blank on page 72, as well as other coupons 
which you will find on pages 
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(You may include Travel Contest 
72, 74, and 76.) 





PANAMA WATIONAL TOURIST COMMISSION 
390 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
FREE Please send me _ without 
charge a copy of your 84-page illustrated 
booklet on Panama. 
Name 
St. or R.D. 
P.O. & 
Zone State 
5-48 IN 232 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES, T.V.Gallaher, P.T.M. 
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1753 Railway Exchange, Chicago 4, Illinois 

FREE Please send information on | 

I 

El Capitan—your famous deluxe all-chair- I 

I 

car, transcontinental streamliner. | 

I 

Name re = aa | 

St. or R.D. sieileidemanttcabataite tla cnatitil 

P.O. G 1 
Zone State 

5-48 IN 134 Ef 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
Room 149, Omaha 2, Nebr. 


F REE Please send me information 


on a train trip to: C) California; 0 Pacific 
Northwest; ([] Yellowstone National Park; 
Ww Colorado; [] Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
ational Parks; Hoover Dam and Lake 
Mead; () Sun Valley; () Dude Ranches. 


Number of pupils__ etinenemsted 


Name a a ee vo 
St. or R.D. iad és 
P.O. & 
Zone State 
5-48 IN 72 


STANDARD FRUIT G STEAMSHIP CO. 
222 Carondelet St., New Orleans, La. 


FREE 


pamphlet on: 


Please send me descriptive 


[] a cruise to the Carib- 


bean; [] a 10-day trip to Havana and 
Honduras. 
iii aschuchinicininecseeinostiatiactiniininnsiliandaiapintiasaihiadid 
SX aes ae 
P.O. G 
Zone —— oe. 
5-48 IN 221 
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Battle of the Flowers 
(Continued from page 17) 


about the Battle of the Flowers,” he 
said. “What kind of game is it?” 

“The Battle of the Flowers ‘isn’t 
really a game,” Pablo said, smiling at 
Alan. “It’s the way we celebrate a 
patriotic holiday in Mexico. Come 
on in and sit down. . We'd like to 
tell you about it.” 

So Alan took off his skates and 
went into the yard with the other 
children. They all sat down on a 
long red bench near the garden. 

“On May fifth, many years ago, 
our brave Mexican soldiers saved our 
country,” Pablo began. “Now every 
year on May fifth there is a big cele- 
bration all over Mexico. Last year 
Lolita and I went with Mama and 
Papa to Mexico City to celebrate. 
You should have seen the crowds in 
the streets! Everyone was laughing, 
and the bands were playing beautiful 
music.” 

Lolita laughed in joyful remem- 
brance. “Oh, such fun as we had!” 
she exclaimed. “Everyone was friend- 
ly and they threw flowers to one an- 
other. A pretty woman passed in 
her car and threw me a bouquet of 
orchids. I gave an orchid to Mama 
and tossed the rest of the bouquet to 
an old woman who was walking by. 
By that time someone threw me an- 
other bouquet. Oh, how gay it was! 
The air was full of flowers.” 

“What a friendly way to celebrate 
a holiday!” said Phyllis. “Why don’t 
we do something like that right now? 
Maybe we could take some flowers to 
someone we know.” 

“Or to someone you don’t know,” 
Pablo added. “During our Battle of 
the Flowers we throw bouquets to 
strangers.” 

Suddenly Alan spoke. “Id like to 
throw some flowers to Mr. Peckham. 
He’s practically a stranger, and he’s 
mad at me because I played a joke on 
him.” 


Phyllis eyes grew big, but all she, 


said was, “Yes, let’s take some flow- 
ers to Mr. Peckham.” 

“Tl get a bouquet of iris and pop- 
pies,” said Lolita, as she jumped up 
and ran to the flower garden. 

After Pablo and Lolita had told 
their mother that they were taking 
flowers to Mr. Peckham, the four 
children started out with a huge bou- 
quet. When they reached his front 
fence the old man looked up from his 
spading and scowled at Alan. 

“Gosh,” Alan whispered, “I don’t 
think I'd better throw the flowers 
at him. He might think I was play- 
ing another trick.” 

“We'll all go into his yard with 
you,” Phyllis said. “Then we can 
introduce Lolita and Pablo.” 

As the children opened the gate, 
Mr. Peckham yelled, “Go away! Play 
your tricks somewhere else!” 

Mr. Peckham was old and bent 
over. Suddenly Alan was ashamed of 
playing pranks on such a person. 

“We're not playing tricks,” he 
said humbly. “Lolita and Pablo are 
our new neighbors from Mexico. 
They are bringing you a bouquet 
from their garden.” 

Lolita’s cheeks dimpled as she 
handed Mr. Peckham the flowers. 
Pablo politely explained about the 
Battle of the Flowers. 


“Well, that’s a fine idea,” approved 
Mr. Peckham, nodding and smiling a 
Pablo and Lolita. “You children look 
right pretty in your Mexican clothes,” 
Will you wear them all the time?” ~ 

Pablo and Lolita laughed. “Oh, | 
no! We just put them on today for” 
our celebration.” 


And then Mr. Peckham turned to 


Alan. “I. like this idea of giving 


flowers to people. - Children who are 
so thoughtful don’t play tricks.” 

Alan flushed. “I’m sorry I let 
your chickens out last week,” he 
said. “But it won’t happen again.” 

Mr. Peckham smiled and _ shook 
hands with him. “I’m sure it won't,” 
he said. Then he divided the bou- 
quet in half. “Now the way I under. 
stand this Battle of the Flowers, you 
keep some flowers and pass the rest 
on. I'm going to keep half of these 
pretty blossoms myself, but I think 
it would be nice if you took the other 
half down the block to Mrs. Gorski, 
She likes flowers.” 

As the children walked on toward 
Mrs. Gorski’s house, Alan was quiet, 
He was thinking: “It’s a lot more 
fun being friends with people than 
playing tricks on them. I’m not go- 
ing to chase Phyllis anymore. I'm 
glad I took her dog back to her.” 
That made him. think of something 
else. “Where's your dog, Phyllis? 
he asked aloud. 

Then Phyllis looked all around for 
Jo-Jo, but he was nowhere in sight, | 
They raced back to Mr. Peckham’s 
yard, but he wasn’t there either, 
They hurried to Lolita’s yard and ar-” 
rived there just in time to see Pablo's 
sombrero walking around the lawn, 

“Jo-Jo made up his own Mexican 
game!” laughed Pablo, as he picked 
up his hat and the puppy ran out. 

Phyllis hugged Jo-Jo. “I’m going 
to hold tight to you while we visit 
Mrs. Gorski so you won't run away 
again,” she told her pet. 

“T have an old leash at home that 
I can fix for Jo-Jo,” said Alan. 
“Then we ll always know he is safe— 
while Lolita and Pablo and you and I 
play together.” 


Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 42-43) 


In the Middle Ages, words andj 
notes of every song were decorated 
with loving care. If singing is one” 
of your favorite pastimes, you should} 
have a beautiful songbook decorated) 
with color miniatures. Have each” 
member of your glee club or choral’ 
group select his favorite and assemble 
the collection in a book. 

Generally a miniature is placed near 
the upper left of the page. Measure 
off wide margins.and outline the space 
where the miniature will later be 
pasted. Copy the music neatly and 
write the words in your best hand- 
writing. On the old missals, some of 
the notes and words were put in with 
colored inks or paint. Decorations 
of lines and dots or vines may be 
designed to frame the tiny picture. 

After all of this is completed, paste 
on the miniature. Select from your 
collection one which is appropriate 
for the song. “O Susanna” might 
be illustrated by “Daniel Boone Es- 
corting a Band of Pioneers,” for ex- 
ample. 
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TO OR FROM CALIFORNIA 


SEE THE BEST OF THE WEST 
ONLY THE ROYAL GORGE ROUTE 
OFFERS YOU 





1. The Colorado Rockies 
2. The Royal Gorge 


3. Feather River Canyon 





MISSOURI THE ROYAL GORGE —- COLORADO 


It costs no more to travel the scenic way across America 


: I. G. MILLER, Passenger Trafic Mar, 
. .. through The Rockies not around them. Through :  Missoumt Pactric Lines, Devt. 
Missourt PaciFic BUILDING 


coaches and Pullmans between St. Louis, Kansas City, : St, Louts 3, Missouri 


Please send me FREE Brochure and information about The 


Pueblo, Salt Lake City and San Francisco. Ride The : Royal Gorge Route to and from California. 





\ Royal Gorge — the train that gives you... 1. The 


Name 


Colorado Rockies, 2. The Royal Gorge, 3. California’s 


Address 





Feather River Canyon—all in Daylight hours. Stop- en 


overs permitted at all points enroute. 


I. G. MILLER H. F, ENO JOSEPH G. WHEELER 


Passenger Traffic Mgr. Passenger Traffic Mgr. General Passenger Agent 
Missouri Pacific Rio Grande Western Pacific ™ 




















@ Vacation just ahead! Your Heritage of Highways is ready 

. and waiting to introduce you to the biggest, brightest 
calendar of events any Summer has held in store. There’s 
one way to reach nearly all these events and places . . . one 
that offers the most unusual bargains in today’s scale of living 
. . » fares-almost as low as “before the war”. 


That way is Greyhound ... symbol of relaxed comfort, 
convenience, and amazing economy wherever transportation 
is used. The door of any Greyhound bus is “Main Entrance” 
to nearly all the places Americans want to go . . . whether 
it’s business, pleasure, or just plain wanderlust that calls them. 


Only a few of the attractions to be found under the blue 
canopy of Summer are listed below. You can think of dozens 
more—but think first of Greyhound when you plan your trip. 
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MAY AUGUST 


Yacht Race Week, Marblehead, Mass. August! 
Yachting Regatta, Put-in-Bay, Ohio. August 
Rodeo, Livingston, Montana . July24 Cowboys’ Reunion, Las Vegas, Nev.. August? 
Black Hills Round-Up, BelleFourche,S.D. July3-5 Hole-in-One Tournament, 

Hiawathaland Pageant, Escanaba, Mich. July 3 Knoxville, Tennessee. . . . . August? 


Star Best Championships, 
World Championship Log — . 
Gladstone, Mich. . . 3. jes @ Island, New York. . . August If 


ki ‘si . t, t 10 
Suenede, Cobb, Alberta July 5-10 Smo nake Dance, Prescot Arts. Augus 


Democratic Nat'l. Convention, Philadelphia July 12 
Blue Water Festival, Port Huron, Mich. July 15 
Country Dance Festival, Amherst, Mass. July 20 
Aquatennial, Minneapolis, Minn. July 23-Aug. 1 


JUNE 


Kentucky Derby Day, Louisville . . . Mayl Blessing the Fleet, Gloucester, Mass. . June 8 
Cinco de Mayo Celebration, Mexico City May 5 Rose Festival, Portland, Oregon . . June 9-13 
Diamond Jubilee Festival, Cincinnati,O. May 5 Nat. Open Golf, Pacific Palisades, Cal. June 10 
Cotton Carnival, Memphis . May 9-16 Buccaneer Days, Corpus Christi, Tex. . June 12 


Tulip Time, Holland, Mich.,and Pella,lo. May 14 


a ie Se 


“The Common Glory” Pageant opens 
Williamsburg, Virginia. . ... . Julyl 


Flag Day Celebration, Betsy Ross House, 
Philadelphia . . . 


Season Begins at Acadia, Glacier and 
Crater Lake National Parks 
Bunker Hill Celebration and Parade, 
Charlestown, Mass. ° 
California Rodeo, Salinas 
Hawkeye Holidays, Des Moines, Io. . 
Season Begins, Isle Royale 

National Park, Mich.. . . . - June 18 


June 12 
Gold Rush Revival, Auburn, Cal. . 

Bach Music Festival, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Season Begins at Grand Teton, Wyo., 


Mesa Verde, Colo.; Grand Canyon 
(North Rim), Ariz. National Parks . May 15 


West Coast Relays, Fresno, Cal. May 17-23 
Mid-America Exposition, Cleveland, O. May 20 
Jumping Frog Jubilee, AngelsCamp.Cal. May 21-23 


May 14-16 


May 15 June 15 


200th Birthday Celebration, 
St. Hyacinthe, Quebec August 13-15 
Territorial Cent’l, Oregon City,Ore. August 13 !- 
Gladiolus Festival, Wabash, Ind. . August |- 
Intertribal Indian Ceremonial, 
Gallup, New Mexico . . .. . August! 
Inland Lakes Regatta, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota . 


June 17 
June 17-20 
June 22-27 . . 
“Days of '47"’, Salt Lake City 
Annual Pony Penning, 


. July 24 
- « - August 2 


Season Begins at Rocky Mountain, Colo. 
and Kings Canyon, Cal. Nat'l. Parks May 25 
Apple Blossom Celebrations: Kentville, 
Wolfville, Grand Pre, Nova Scotia . 
Wisconsin Centennial, Madison . 
Indianapolis Speedway Auto Races . 


May 28 
May 29 
May 31 


Republican National Cenvention, 
Philadelphia . . ¢* 6 6 


Indian Ceremonial Dances, 
LaJunta, Colo. . late June 


Season Begins, Yellowstone Nat’ 1. Park June 20 
Redwood Empire Cent’l., Eureka, Cal. June 23-27 


- June 20 


Chincoteague Island, Virginia . . July 26 
Ste.-Anne de Beaupre Pilgrimage, 
Quebec City, Canada. . 
Frontier Days, Cheyenne, Wyoming . 
“Lost Colony” Pageant 
Roanoke Island, NorthCarolina July-August 


July 26 
July 27-31 


Canadian National Exhibition, 

Toronto, Ontario . . . . August 2? 
Salmon Derbies, Washington & Oregon August ”* 
Trail Rides, Woodstock, Vermont August ° 
Old Spanish Fiesta, Santa Barbara, Cal. August ~ 
Jim Bridger Day Rodeo, Bridger, Mont. August * 
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